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THE  SUGGESTED  PRIMACY  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 

IN  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  for  October,  1916, 
Dr.  A.  Wright  has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  original 
order  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  what,  to  most  persons, 
will  appear  to  be  a  startling  form.  He  heads  his  communi- 
cation with  the  question,  "  Was  Judas  Iscariot  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  ?  "  and  gives  an  affirmative  answer,  basing 
the  reply  upon  the  form  of  the  Greek  in  Mark  xiv.  10,  where 
Judas  Iscariot  is  described  as  o  el?  TWV  ScoSe/ea,  which  may 
be  translated,  conceivably,  as  "  the  first  of  the  twelve," 
on  the  ground  that  the  ordinal  numerals  had  already  begun 
to  give  place  to  the  cardinals — just  in  the  same  way  as 
we  say  "  Book  V  "  instead  of  "  the  5th  Book,"  or  as  the 
New  Testament  writers  called  Sunday  the  One  day  of  the 
week.1  This  brief  article  was  followed  by  a  more  extended 
communication  in  the  Interpreter  for  April,  1917,  in  which 
the  argument  was  popularised,  and  the  public  was  advised 
to  interpret  Judas  Iscariot  "  the  one  of  the  twelve  "  as 
Judas  Iscariot  "  the  first  of  the  twelve."  And  from  this 
starting  point  the  general  discussion  arose  as  to  the  disputes 
for  precedence  which  evidently  prevailed  in  the  Apostolic 
Circle.  These  disputes  were  held  to  explain,  when  taken 
into  connexion  with  the  treason  of  Judas,  why  Simon  Peter 
became  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  why  Judas'  name 
appears  consistently  at  the  end  of  the  list.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  Jesus 
about  the  first  being  last  and  the  last  being  first.  He  was 

1  77  fj,la  T&V  aapfidruv. 
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supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  the  relative  positions  of  Peter 
and  Judas  when  he  gave  the  warnings. 

This  theory,  this  new  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Wright,  provoked 
an  article  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson  in  the  EXPOSITOR  for 
April,  1917.  Dr.  Robertson  points  out  in  the  first  place 
that  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  article,  which 
is  supposed  to  turn  the  cardinal  number  into  an  ordinal, 
is  in  the  correct  text.  He  affirms  that  there  is  not  much 
doubt  about  this,  as  the  reading  is  supported  by  the  general 
consensus  of  Egyptian  tradition.  I  use  this  term  instead 
of  the  "  neutral  class  of  MSS."  as  defined  by  Hort.  The 
transeriptional  evidence  is  said  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  reading  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  I  should  not 
myself  have  thought  that  this  was  an  adequate  statement 
of  the  textual  problem,  for  if  we  have  the  expression  6  el? 
TWV  $ot)&€Ka  in  Mark  xiv.  10,  we  have  a  similar  expression 
without  the  article  in  the  twentieth  verse,  and  in  the  forty- 
third  verse,  in  neither  of  which  cases  can  the  emphasis  be 
upon  the  primacy  of  Judas.  Indeed,  we  can  see  this  in 
another  way,  because  "  one  of  the  twelve  "  in  verse  20 
stands  in  sequence  with  verse  18,  where  we  are  told  that 
"  one  of  you  shall  betray  Me,"  and  certainly  this  does  not 
mean  primacy.  Jesus  was  not  declaring  that  His  chief 
disciple  would  fail  Him,  but  only  that  one  of  them  would 
prove  false,  and  of  course  the  disciples  understood  this, 
and  asked  the  question,  "Is  it  I  I  "  without  regard  to 
primacy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  words 
"  one  of  the  twelve  "  mean  anything  in  the  tenth  verse 
different  from  what  they  mean  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  whole  argument  turns  upon  a  textual 
fallacy,  due  in  Dr.  Wright's  case  to  the  use  of  a  modern 
edited  text,  without  regard  to  authorities,  and  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  without  sufficient  regard  to  authorities. 
I  mention  this  in  passing  without  any  intention  of  settling 
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the  question  of  textual  preference,  for  I  am  going  to  show 
that  there  are  other  grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  Judas  once  occupied  a  much  higher  place  in 
the  Apostolic  order  than  would  be  suggested  by  reading 
the  evangelical  lists. 

But  before  proceeding  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  even  if  the  text,  as  assumed  by  Dr.  Wright,  and  accepted 
by  Dr.  Robertson,  is  right,  there  is  no  certainty  whatever 
about  their  translation.  Robertson  quotes  Swete  for  a 
reference  to  Enoch,  Chapter  xx.,  where  we  find  the  expres- 
sion "  the  one,  6  6*9,  of  the  holy  angels."  One  naturally 
turns  to  see  whether  this  expression  implies  an  angel  who 
has  primacy,  such  as  is  suggested  for  Judas  in  Mark,  and 
we  find  to  our  surprise  that  it  is  used  for  a  sequence  of 
angels,  one  after  another,  who  are  incapable  collectively 
of  primacy  in  relation  to  one  another.1  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  both  the  text  and  the  translation  may  be  wrong. 
But  I  will  not,  for  reasons  given  above,  press  these  points 
unduly. 

Dr.  Robertson  concludes  his  article  in  the  following  way. 
He  says  we  are  no  nearer  a  decision  regarding  the  meaning 
of  the  disputed  words  than  we  were  at  the  beginning.  The 
Greek  idiom  "  allows  either  '  the  first '  or  '  the  notorious 
one  of  the  twelve.'  The  facts  in  the  Gospel  do  not  give  a 
clear  decision.  ...  I  fail  to  see  how  one  is  to  reach  a 
final  conclusion  without  more  light.  Certainly  if  Judas 
was  ever  the  recognised  leader  his  fall  was  all  the  greater 
in  the  end." 

The  last  sentence  may  be  accepted.  And  then  we  turn 
back  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  direction  in  which  more 

1  Enoch  c.  xx.,  "  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  holy  angels  who  watch. 
Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  angels  (6  els  TUV  aylw  &yye\uv),  the  angel  over  the 
world  and  over  Tartarus.  Rufael,  one  of  the  holy  angels  (6  els  KTC),  the 
angel  of  the  spirits  of  men.  Baguel,  one  of  'the  holy  angels  (6  els  icre), 
etc."  -, 
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light  can  be  obtained  on  the  position  which  Judas  occupied 
among  the  Twelve. 

In  the  Expository  Times  for  May,  1917,  will  be  found  a 
communication  from  J.  H.  Burn,  reporting  a  correspondence 
between  J.  H.  Isaacson  and  Dr.  Field  (of  the  Otium  Norvi- 
cense)  on  the  questions  of  the  text  and  its  rendering  in 
Mark  xiv.  10.  Dr.  Field  disputed  the  correctness  of  the 
text,  but  conceded  Dr.  Wright's  translation  ;  Mr.  Isaacson, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceding  the  text,  disputed  the  trans- 
lation on  the  ground  that  o  av6pa)7ro<?  Hellenisticum  exactly 
answered  to  avOpcD-jros  Atticum.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  points  were  under  discussion  as  far  back  as  1881. 
Burn  thinks  that  Field's  authority  is  a  precarious  founda- 
tion for  Dr.  Wright's  theory  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  the 
leader  of  the  Apostolic  band.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
further  the  positions  occupied  by  Field  and  Isaacson. 

We  now  pass  from  the  region  of  textual  criticism  and 
from  the  area  of  grammar,  into  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 
I  have  been  for  some  time  collecting  material  for  a  study 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  with  the  intention  of  reconstructing 
the  Apostolic  lists  in  their  first  form,  and  determining 
whether  there  is  a  primitive  list  of  a  simpler  character  than 
what  we  find  in  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  following 
pages  are  a  part  of  this  inquiry.  If  such  a  primitive  list 
existed,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  Judas  Iscariot  stood 
higher  in  the  list  than  his  present  position.  For 

(i.)  he  is  clearly  a  forcible  person,  disposed  to  rule,  and 
the  actual  treasurer  of  the  community  ; 

(ii.)  he  is  definitely  said  by  Eastern  tradition  to  have 
been  displaced  from  the  third,  or  from  the  sixth  position. 

Thus  the  Book  of  the  Bee  (p.  94),  says  :— 

"  He  was  called  Sekhariota  from  the  name  of  his  town  Sekhariot, 
and  he  had  the  sixth  place  among  the  disciples  before  he  betrayed 
our  Lord." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  matter  of  this  tradition  is 
quite  unimportant  theologically.  Nothing  was  gained  by 
inventing  the  tradition  that  the  name  of  Judas  once  stood 
higher  up,  and  this  makes  strongly  for  the  belief  that  the 
tradition  has  some  ground  in  fact,  and  that  it  is  not  a  pure 
invention. 

That  Judas  once  stood  higher  up  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles 
appears  also  from  'Isho'dad  on  Mark  xiv.  20. 

"  From  this  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  Me  in  the  dish  it  is 
evident  that  Judah  was  not  one  of  the  inferior  disciples  but  one 
of  the  well-known  of  the  Twelve  :  and  according  to  some  he  was 
the  third,  that  is  to  say  after  Simeon  and  James  :  but  the  Evange- 
lists, because  they  wrote  the  Gospel  after  the  treason,  put  him  as 
the  last  of  the  disciples."  l 

The  suggestion  that  Judas  once  occupied  the  third  place 
on  the  list  may  be  illustrated  from  a  note  of  'Isho'dad  on 
the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  in  Luke  as  follows : 

"  The  Evangelist  puts  Judah  last,  although  he  was  high  up,  and 
according  to  some  he  came  after  Simeon  and  James,  because  of  his 
audacity  towards  our  Lord." 

Suppose  we  use  the  tradition  tentatively  and  see  whether 
we  can  get  any  further  light  by  the  use  of  it  as  a  hypothesis 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  early  lists  which  are  assumed 
to  underlie  or  accompany  the  Synoptic  tradition. 

We  will  assume,  then,  the  existence  of  an  early  list  in 
which  Judas  was  sixth.  But  with  this  assumption,  we 
must  not  forget  to  co-ordinate  those  traditions  which  suggest 
a  primitive  dodecad,  for  which  the  basis,  or  at  all  events 
the  confirmation,  lies  in  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  In 
working  out  the  parallelism,  we  must  imagine  a  list  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  or  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  which  shall 

1  But  note  that  he  was  the  twelfth  Apostle  in  Gnostic  circles,  where 
we  might  have  expected  a  survival  of  any  peculiar  view  with  regard  to 
his  position.  Thus,  the  Valentinians,  according  to  Irenaeus  (ed.  Mass, 
p.  15),  made  an  argument  out  of  Judas'  position  in  the  dodecad  :  "  Hanc 
autom  passionem,  quae  circa  duodecimum  aeonem  facta  est,  significari 
dicunt  per  apostasiam  Judae,  qui  duodecimus  erat  (ty)  apostolorum." 
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stand  side  by  side  with  the  twelve  Apostles.  Is  it  possible 
to  present  such  a  parallel  so  as  to  throw  a  side-light  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  Apostolic  dodecad  ? 

The  task  might  well  seem  hopeless  ;  for  (i.)  the  Apostolic 
lists  are  themselves  extremely  uncertain,  as  may  be  abun- 
dantly shown  ;  (ii.)  even  such  a  simple  catalogue  as  that 
of  the  twelve  tribes  is  not  easy  for  early  writers  to  give 
accurately.  Witness  the  list  in  Apoc.  vii.,  where  one  tribe, 
Dan,  is  altogether  omitted,1  and  notice  how  the  vacant 
place  is  filled,  and  the  extraordinary  confusion  which  pre- 
vails in  the  order. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  early  tradi- 
tional lists  which  throw  the  Apostles  into  connexion  with 
the  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  although  these  lists  do  not  agree 
inter  se,  they  suggest  the  existence  of  early  attempts  at 
producing  the  parallelism  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
For  instance,  when  we  find  that  Peter  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,2  this  is  because  the  chief  Apostle 
has  been  equated  with  the  first-born  of  the  family  of  Jacob. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  Syrian  tradition  that 
Bar  Tholmai  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,3  this  is  because 
Bar  Tholmai  has  been  reckoned  the  equivalent  of  Matthias, 
who  is  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  as  Benjamin  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

Now  let  us  take  a  typical  list  of  the  twelve  tribes,  such 
as  the  list  in  Genesis  xlix.  (the  blessing-order  of  Jacob), 
and  see  who  stands  in  the  sixth  place  which  tradition  couples 
with  Judas. 

The  list  runs  thus  : 

Reuben,  Levi, 

Simeon,  Judah, 

1  Irenaeus  explains  that  this  is    because  the  Antichrist    comes    from 
the  tribe  of  Dan.     The  explanation  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  early  one. 

2  According  to  the  Syriac  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
*  According  to  Aphrahat. 
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Zebulon,  Asher, 

Issachar,  Naphtali, 

Dan,  Joseph, 

Gad,  Benjamin. 

The  sixth  place  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  Issachar,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  there  may  be  some  connexion  between  this 
tribal  name  and  the  perplexing  title  Iscariota  which  is  given 
to  the  traitor  Apostle,  and  has  provoked  innumerable 
attempts  at  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  of  which 
it  would  be  a  moderate  judgement  to  say  that  none  of  them 
has  provoked  general  approval,  and  most  of  them  are  quite 
impossible. 1 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  other  two  tribes 
to  which  Judas  was  commonly  referred  are  in  the  next  two 
places  ;  according  to  the  commonest  tradition  of  all,  Judas 
is  the  serpent  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  Antichrist  serpent ; 
but  the  Syriac  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  has  him  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  and  the  Book  of  the  Bee  declares  that  "  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  though  some  say  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan." 
These  fluctuations  are  easily  explained  by  the  instability 
of  the  Apostolic  lists,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Judas  was  either  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  in 
the  list,  according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  matter, 
through  correction  or  re-correction. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further  with  the  matter  :  if  the 
primitive  list  was  as  we  have  imagined,  then  the  removal 
of  Judas  from  the  sixth  place  should  have  sent  some  one 
else  up  into  the  sixth  place.  And  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  existing  catalogues,  it  is  Bartholomew  who  ascends. 
According  to  the  Book  of  the  Bee,  Bartholomew  is  of  t>he 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  this  is  what  we  should  expect.  Mat- 
thew, who  follows  him,  is  also  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
according  to  the  same  tradition.  There  is  an  intimate 

1  The  popular  Ish-kerioth,  man  of  Kerioth,  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
impossible, 
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connexion  in  the  early  Apostolic  catalogues  between  Matthew 
and  Bartholomew. 

If  there  should  be  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  justification 
for  our  hypothesis  in  the  fact  that  it  explains  some  of  the 
residual  perplexities  in  the  Apostolic  lists,  we  should  have 
to  try  and  realise  how  the  parallelism  between  the  two 
catalogues  first  came  into  definite  expression.  Was  it 
the  idea  of  judgment,  according  to  which  each  Apostle  sits 
on  a  throne  and  judges  a  Tribe  ?  This  would  certainly  be 
one  way  of  stating  the  relation,  and  it  is  free  from  any  com- 
plication. We  have  only  to  say  that  Peter  judges  Reuben, 
and  James  and  John  judge  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  so  on. 
If,  however,  this  is  not  the  first  form,  there  will  be 
complications  which  will  at  once  call  for  the  reviser. 
For  example,  if  the  Apostle  is  said  to  belong  to  a 
Tribe,  then  the  brothers  must  belong  to  the  same  Tribe, 
and  probably  the  near  relations  will  be  in  a  similar  case  ; 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord  will  all  be  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
and  so  on,  only  a  few  Tribes  being  represented.  And  in 
the  same  way,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  correct 
the  Tribes  by  means  of  the  birthplaces  or  residences  of  the 
Apostles,  the  said  places  being  regarded  as  originally  in  a 
given  tribal  territory,  then  the  brethren  will,  again,  belong 
to  a  single  Tribe. 

Now  it  appears  as  if  all  these  methods  of  making  the 
parallels  had  been  tried,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
resulting  lists  are  in  great  confusion.  Take,  for  example, 
the  list  given  by  the  Book  of  the  Bee,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows  ;  the  list  in  Bar  Hebraeus  being  almost 
identical  with  it : 

Simeon  from  Naphtali. 
Andrew  ,,  ,, 

John  „      Zebulon. 

James  „  „ 

Philip  „      Asher. 
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Matthew  from  Issachar. 

Bar  Tolmai  ,,  „ 

Judas  Bar  Jacob    ^ 

= Thaddai  I  „      Judah. 

=  Labbai 

Simon  „      Ephraim. 

Jacob  Bar  Halphai     ,,      Manasseh. 

Judas  Iscariot  „      Dan  or  Gad. 

Judas  the  brother  of  tho  Lord  (no  tribe  given). 

Matthias  from  Reuben. 

The  impression  which  this  list  makes  upon  one  is  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  in  names  of  tribes  that 
shall  answer  to  the  birthplaces  or  residences  of  the  Apostles, 
such  as  Bethsaida,  Capernaum,  and  the  like,  for  the  tribes 
at  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  tribes  of  Galilee.  But  Matthew 
and  Judas  Iscariot  have  tribal  assignments  similar  to  what 
we  found  likely  for  names  written  parallel  to  the  blessing 
of  Jacob.  Three  Judases  are  introduced,  but  the  third  is 
an  artificial  doublet  of  the  first,  whose  tribe  is  the  Lord's 
own.  Reuben,  who  no  doubt  headed  the  list,  has  been 
sent  to  the  bottom,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  have  disappeared 
altogether. 

In  the  list  of  the  Syriac  Gospel  of  the  Tivelve  Apostles 
the  traces  of  an  early  and  methodical  arrangement  have 
almost  disappeared  :  we  have 

Simeon  Kepha        from  Reuben. 

James  and  John        ,,  Issachar. 

Andrew  ,,  Zebulon. 

Philip  ,,  Joseph. 

Bar  Tholmai  „  Simeon. 

Matthew  „  Naphtali. 

Thomas  ,,  Benjamin. 

Jacob  bar  Halphai  ,,  Levi. 

Thaddai  „  Judah. 

Simeon  Cananaeus    ,,  Asher. 

Judas  the  Traitor     „  Gad. 

Here  the  only  traits  that  appear  to  be  primitive  or  early  are 
that  Peter  is  parallel  to  Reuben,   that  Thaddai  is  from 
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Judah,  and  that  Judas  the  Traitor  is  from  Gad.  All  the 
rest  seems  to  be  due  to  random  collocation  and  correction  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  with  such  divergences 
of  order  and  arrangement,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  a 
primitive  list  or  an  early  list  at  all.  Perhaps  if  more  lists 
were  collected,  both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Tribes  of 
Israel,  we  should  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  reasons 
for  assigning  the  pairs  which  correspond  in  the  two  lists. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  have  not  at  present  the 
materials  for  a  safe  induction  as  to  the  method  that  has 
been  followed. 

The  same  tendency  to  equate  Apostles  and  Tribes 
carried  out  with  greater  hardihood,  will  be  found  in  a 
curious  tract  called  "  Genealogies  of  the  Apostles,"  which 
is  printed  from  the  Ethiopic  text  in  Budge's  Contendings 
of  the  Apostles,  though  a  little  inspection  suggests  that  the 
list  was  originally  in  Syriac.  We  give  this  list  in  full,  as 
it  is  instructive  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  equation 
between  Apostles  and  Patriarchs  was  finally  stated. 

The  Genealogies  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Hero  followeth  the  work  which  Abba  Dionysius,1  Bishop  of  the 
Country  of  the  East,  translated  concerning  the  twelve  Apostles, 
who  were  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 

The  father  of  Simon,  who  was  surnamed  Peter,  and  of  Andrew 
his  brother,  was  of  the  house  of  Robel,  and  his  mother's  mother 
was  of  the  house  of  Simon  ;  Simon  Peter's  mother  loved  him  greatly 
and  she  named  him  Simon  after  the  name  of  her  father's  family, 
and  because  Andrew's  father  loved  him  greatly  he  counted  him 
among  the  family  of  his  father  Robel. 

Zebedee  was  of  the  house  of  Levi  and  he  took  to  wife  a  woman 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  who  bore  to  him  two  sons  called  James  and 
John.  Now  because  the  father  of  James  loved  him  greatly,  he 
counted  him  among  the  family  of  his  father  Levi,  and  similarly 
because  the  mother  of  John  loved  him  greatly,  she  counted  him 
among  the  family  of  her  father  Judah  ;  and  for  this  reason  she 
brought  him  forth  to  Jesus,  for  she  herself  was  of  the  house  of  Judah 

1  Does  this  mean  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi  ?  I  do  not  recall  the  passage 
in  Bar  Salibi 's  writings. 
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according  to  the  flesh.  And  they  were  surnamed  "  Children  of 
Thunder,"  for  they  were  of  both  the  priestly  house  and  the  royal 
house.  And  Philip  was  of  the  house  of  Zebulun.  And  Bartholomew 
was  of  the  house  of  Naphtali.  Now  his  name  was  formerly  John, 
but  our  Lord  changed  his  name  because  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
His  beloved.  And  Matthew  was  of  the  house  of  Issachar.  And 
Thomas  was  of  the  house  of  Asher.  And  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
was  of  the  house  of  Gad.  And  Thaddaeus  was  of  the  house  of 
Joseph.  And  Simon  the  son  of  Cleopas,  who  is  the  same  as  Nathan- 
ael,  was  of  the  house  of  Benjamin.  And  Judas  Iscariot  was  of 
the  house  of  Dan  ;  now  Dan  sold  his  brother  Joseph  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  in  like  manner  Judas  sold  our  Lord  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  who  loved  Jacob,  and  who  multiplied 
his  seed  upon  the  earth  ;  and  adoration  to  the  Son  who  chose 
Himself  twelve  Apostles  that  they  might  dwell  with  Him  in  His 
Kingdom  ;  and  thanksgiving  be  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  them 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  preach  throughout  the  wrholo 
world  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  to  whom  be  glory 
and  majesty  and  honour  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  and  amen. 

The  Syriac  form  Rubil  for  Reuben  will  be  noted,  as  well 
as  the  curious  identification  of  Simon  the  Zealot  with 
Simeon  the  son  of  Cleopas.  More  curious  still  is  the  way 
in  which  the  blank  before  Bartholomew  is  filled  (for  names 
beginning  with  "Bar"  require  a  praenomen),  which  is 
an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  name  struck  the 
Aramaic  reader.  The  whole  parallel  is  exhibited  as  follows  : 

Andrew  =  Reuben. 

Simon  =  Simeon. 

James  =Levi. 

John  =Judah. 

Philip  = Zebulun 

(John)  Bartholomew  =Naphtali. 

Matthew  =  Issachar. 

Thomas  =  Asher 
James  of  Alphaeus       =Gad 

Thaddaeus  =  Joseph 
Simon,  son  of  Cleopas 

=Nathanael  =Benjamin. 

Judas  Iscariot  =Dan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  that  Judas  Iscariot 
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belonged  higher  in  the  list,  is  not  merely  to  be  gathered 
from  his  equation  with  Dan,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
Simon  the  Zealot  has  been  equated  with  the  youngest  and 
last  of  the  Patriarchs. 

With  the  list  in  the  Book  of  the  Bee  should  be  compared 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Michael  the  Syrian 
and  the  list  which  is  given  by  Bar  Salibi  in  his  Commentary 
on  Matthew  cp.  x. 

Michael  puts  it  as  follows  : — 

Simon                                          of  the  tribo  of  Naphtali. 

Paul  „  „  Benjamin. 

Andrew  „  ,,  Naphtali. 

James  „  ,,  Zebulon. 

John  .,  ,,               „ 

Philip  „  „  Asher. 

Bartholomew  „  „  Issachar. 

Thomas  „  „  Judah. 

Matthew  „  ,,  Issachar. 

Simon  the  Canaanite  ,,  ..  Ephraim. 

Judas  Thaddaeus  Labbaeus         ,,  ,,  Judah 

James,  son  of  Alphaeus  „  ,,  Manasseh. 

Judas  the  Traitor  „  „  Dan. 

Matthias  „  „  Reuben 

Bar  Salibi 's  list  is  as  follows  : 

Simon 

Paul 

Andrew 

James  and  John  of  the  tribo  of  Zebulon. 

Philip  and  Bartholomew  „  „  Asher. 

Matthew  „  „  Issachar. 

Thomas  „  „  Judah. 

James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  „  ,,  Manasseh 

Simon  the  Canaanite  =  Zelotos  =  Nathanaol .    „  „  Ephraim 

Labbai  — Thaddai  =  Judo  of  James  „  ,,  Simoon. 

Judas  Iscariot  ,,  ,,  Gad. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  of  Eastern  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  Apostolic  order.  It  amounts  to  a  strong 
suggestion  that  the  name  of  Judas  once  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  catalogue,  but  it  does  not  constitute  a  proof.  So 
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we  are  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Robertson,  face  to  face  with 
a  problem  upon  which  more  light  is  desired. 

Let  us  now  leave  Eastern  tradition  and  see  whether 
there  are  any  suggestions  in  the  Fathers  which  corroborate 
either  Dr.  Wright's  hypothesis  or  our  own  alternative  to 
it.  We  will  first  draw  attention  to  a  passage  in  Origen's 
Commentary  on  Matthew  in  which  he  discusses  the  betrayal 
of  Judas.  It  runs  as  follows  in  the  translation  of  Ruffinus  : 

Hie  ergo  Judas  ad  quern  dictum  est  per  prophetam,  Tu  autem 
homo  unanimus  mihi,  dux  meus  et  notus  meus,  cecidit  cum 
fuisset  unus  eorum  quos  Christus  ad  ducatum  suscepit  populi 
Christiani. 

Here  Judas  is  said  to  have  fallen,  though  he  had  been  one 
of  those  whom  Christ  had  called  to  the  leadership  of  His 
people.  From  the  prophetic  reference  in  the  Psalm  (Ps. 
liv.  14)  which  runs  as  follows  in  the  Septuagint : 

crv  Se,    avOpwire   urn/o^e,   ryye/xcov  JJLOV  Kal  yvcocrre  /JLOV, 

we  see  that  the  word  which  Ruffinus  renders  by  "  leader- 
ship "  (ducatus)  must  have  been  ri^e^ovia  :  but  we  are 
not  told  that  this  leadership  was  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Twelve.  Origen  proceeds  to  describe  the  manner 
of  Judas'  fall,  which  he  compares  with  that  of  the  devil 
himself.  He  qluotes  Psalm  Ixxxi.  7  : 

Ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  like  one  of  the  princes  ye  shall  fall : 
This  passage,  he  says,  refers  on  the  one  hand  to  the  prince 
who  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven,  on  the  other  hand  to 
Judas,  who,  having  been  elected  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Apostolate,  and,  as  it  were,  established,  fell  himself  like 
lightning  into  the  ruin  of  the  traitor. 

The  comparison  of  the  fall  of  Judas  with  that  of  the 
chief  of  the  rebel  angels  is  very  striking  :  but  what  does 
Ruffinus  mean  by  saying  that  Judas  had  been  elected  to 
the  primacy  of  the  Apostolate, 

electus  ad  principatum  Apostolatus  ? 
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Does  he  mean  that  Judas  had  the  first  place  or  merely  that 
he  had  been  elected  to  that  form  of  rule  which  was  involved 
in  Apostolate  ?  The  Psalm  that  is  quoted  runs  thus  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint : 

{yx-eis  oe  or]  u>S  avOpwTTOL  aTroflioJo'KeTe, 

Kat  cJs  cts  T&V  ap\6vTO)v  TriVreTe'      (Ps.  Ixxxi.  7). 

Ruffinus  renders  els  rcov  apxovrcov  by  unus  de  principibus, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  his 

principatum  Apostolatus 
corresponds  to 

apxty  rfs  "Troo-ToX^s  (cf .  Acts  i.  25), 

and  does  not  necessarily  imply  rule  over  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  though  it  comes  very  near  to  suggesting  it. 

(Perhaps  et?  TWV  ap^ovrtov  may  be  the  origin  of  the  re- 
peated expression  eL?  r&v  SwSe*a  in  the  Gospel.) 

Our  next  quotation  relates  to  the  question  whether  our 
Lord,  in  washing  the  feet  of  His  Apostles,  did  not  begin 
with  Judas.  The  case  is  stated  for  us  by  'Isho'dad  in  his 
commentary  on  John  : 

"  When  he  came  to  Simeon  Kepha  :  and  from  whom  did  he  then 
begin  ?  According  to  one  of  the  Theophori,  from  Judas  the  Be- 
trayer, for  he  washed  the  feet  of  this  one  first,  for  it  is  believed  that 
he  wished  to  shame  him  in  every  way  and  leave  him  without  excuse. 
And  it  is  asked,  How  did  none  of  the  disciples  prevent  himself  being 
washed  except  Peter  ?  I  think  that  Jesus  came  from  the  Betrayer 
to  Peter  ;  and  Judas  was  not  ashamed,  for  he  was  bold  and  audacious 
in  all  these  things  ;  and  he  did  not  consider  it  a  great  thing  that 
he  should  be  washed  by  our  Lord,  nor  that  he  should  precede  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles,  nor  that  he  should  press  his  hand  in  the  dish 
with  our  Lord,  etc." 

Now  this  is  not  a  Syrian  tradition  :  'Isho'dad  is  transla- 
ting from  the  Greek.  If  we  turn  to  Cramer's  Catena  on 
John,  we  find  as  follows  : 

lv   Se  TO)  ctTTCtv  on  ep^erat  Trpos  2i/xwi/a   IleTpov,   vTroVoiav   Si'Swcrcv, 

OTl  TOV  7T/3o8oTOU  7T/3OITOV   €Vi\f/€  TOVS  TToSdS.         *Hp£aTO  ydp,  (/H/CTIV,  VlTTTCtV, 

Kat  rare  rjXOt  Trpos  TOV  XleTpov,  KCU    ovSe  TOVTO  ^S^crOrj  6  TaXatVwpos 
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KCU  a$Aios,    dXX'   €/x,eij/€V  ere  di/atcr^rw^,  d/ca/ATr?}  KCU 
<os  6  Sid/JoAos  Ke/a-^yuevos  r»/v  Sidi'oiav. 


This  is  evidently  the  source  of  the  comment  in  'Isho'dad  ; 
but  no  author's  name  is  attached  to  it  in  the  Catena.  Who- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  author,  he  suggests  to  us  a  kind 
of  precedence  of  Judas  at  the  table  over  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  :  it  is,  however,  only  a  suggestion  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  valid.  It  is  possible  that,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  'Isho'dad  took  the  quotation  from  his  beloved 
Theodore,  but  it  is  not  introduced  as  such  quotations 
commonly  are,  by  a  reference  to  the  great  Interpreter  of 
the  Nestorians. 

Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  John  (tom.xxxiii.  6),  also 
implies  the  belief  that  Judas  was  the  one  whose  feet  were 
washed  first.  He  says  that  an  inquirer  who  treated  the 
Scriptures  microscopically  might  be  disposed  to  ask  why 
Jesus  did  not  begin  with  Peter,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
be  the  first  of  the  Twelve,  whereas  Judas,  by  his  villainy, 
was  clearly  the  last  of  the  Twelve.  And  he  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  a  good  physician  operating  on  the  sick  takes 
the  worst  cases  first,  and  that  Jesus,  in  operating  on  His 
disciples,  took  first  those  whose  feet  were  most  foul.  Evi- 
dently this  again  implies  that  Judas  had  the  priority  at 
the  Lavipedium.  We  must  not,  however,  assume  as  a 
consequence  of  this  that  priority  at  the  washing  of  feet 
implied  a  belief  in  primacy  among  those  whose  feet  were 
washed.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  a 
suggestive  comment  on  the  incidents  at  the  Last  Supper, 
which  would  be  quite  natural  if  Judas  had  lost  the  primacy 
and  Peter  had  obtained  it,  but  does  not  necessarily  commit 
Origen  to  such  a  belief. 

Reviewing  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  the  present 
article,  we  may  say  : 

(1)  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  text  upon  which 
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Dr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Robertson  affirm  the  primacy  of  Judas 
is  correct  : 

(2)  If  the  text  is  correct,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Dr. 
Wright's  translation  is  wrong  (in  view  of  the  similar  expres- 
sions in  Enoch). 

(3)  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Eastern  tradition  believed 
that  the  name  of  Judas  once  stood  higher  up  in  the  Apos- 
tolic list  (perhaps  third  or  sixth). 

(4)  Patristic   comments   suggest   that  our  Lord  washed 
the  feet  of  Judas  before  coming  to  Peter,  which  may  per- 
haps be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  priority  of  washing 
followed  primacy  in  rank. 

RENDEL  HARRIS. 


PAULINE  CRITICISM  IN  THE  PRESENT  DAY.1 

No  department  of  New  Testament  criticism  has  within 
recent  years  experienced  a  more  striking  and  in  some  respects 
a  more  gratifying  change  than  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  personality  and  the  letters  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  Baur  and  his  followers  of 
the  Tubingen  school  set  out  to  prove  that  the  majority  of 
the  letters  in  the  New  Testament  attributed  to  St.  Paul 
were  in  reality  the  product  of  a  later  age  and  in  some  cases 
of  the  second  century.  They  left  us  as  authentic  Paulina 
documents  only  the  great  controversial  group  of  Epistles, 
viz.,  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  the 
remainder  being  "  tendency  documents,"  whose  purpose 
was  largely  to  conceal  the  serious  cleavage  which,  in  their 
view,  had  rent  the  Apostolic  Church  into  two  parties  under 
the  respective  leadership  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  One 
lamentable  result  of  this  criticism  and  of  the  confining  of 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Reading  Branch  of  the  "  Central  Society  of 
Sacred  Study,"  May  8,  1917. 
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the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  controversial  group 
was  that  it  tended  to  give  an  entirely  wrong  impression  of 
the  personality  and  character  of  the  great  apostle.  St.  Paul, 
as  he  was  conceived  by  this  school  of  critics,  was  a  narrow- 
minded,  hard  dialectician,  revelling  in  controversy,  dog- 
matic, jealous  of  his  position  and  authority,  an  unlovable 
personage,  almost  entirely  lacking  in  those  tender  and 
human  qualities  which  we  demand  in  a  full  man  and  com- 
plete Christian.  The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, saw  this  type  of  criticism  almost  wholly  discredited, 
and  for  this  we  are  indebted  mainly  to  the  greatest  New 
Testament  scholar  of  his  age,  the  late  Dr.  Lightfoot.  Sane 
and  sober  criticism  in  the  present  day  may  be  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  Tubingen  position,  and  it  has  had  practically 
no  following  for  some  considerable  time  if  we  except  a 
small  group  of  Dutch  scholars,  the  most  notorious  of  whom 
was  Van  Manen,  and  even  they  did  not  represent  Dutch 
opinion  as  a  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Editors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  entrusted  the  articles 
dealing  with  St.  Paul  and  several  of  his  Epistles  to  this 
Dutchman  and  allowed  the  pages  of  a  production  which 
contained  so  much  material  of  a  first-rate  character  to  be 
disfigured  by  effusions  which  were  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  and  set  forth  views  which  were  held  by 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  critical  world.  It 
looks  as  if  the  Editors  were  more  concerned  with  the  inten- 
tion of  deliberately  shocking  their  readers  than  with  an 
honest  regard  for  sound  learning.  Van  Manen  out-Heroded 
Herod  in  his  criticism  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  letters,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  assert 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  Apostle  is  so  fragmentary  and 
defective  that  we  shall  do  well  to  assume  nothing  of  a  very 
definite  historical  character  in  connexion  with  his  person- 
ality. The  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  recent  criticism 

VOL.    XIV.  9 
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as  a  whole  towards  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gains  which  scholarship  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament 
documents  has  won  for  the  Christian  world.  To  the  four 
Hauptbriefe  of  Baur  it  has  added  four  other  Epistles  which 
are  now  regarded  as  Pauline  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  viz., 
1  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Philemon  and  Philippians. 
A  certain  amount  of  hesitation  is  still  felt  in  some  quarters 
with  regard  to  2  Thessalonians,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  scholars  which  sees  in  Ephesians  a  product  of  the 
sub-Pauline  period.  Personally  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  both  these  Epistles  as  genuine  products  of  the 
mind  of  the  great  Apostle  and,  indeed,  as  indispensable  to 
the  formation  of  an  adequate  and  complete  conception  of 
his  personality  and  teaching.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  still 
remain  the  storm-centre  of  Pauline  literary  criticism,  and 
we  must,  I  think,  remain  content  for  the  present  to  regard 
the  problem  of  their  authorship  as  unsolved.  But  even 
those  who  are  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  traditional  view 
allow  that  the  Pastorals  are  to  a  considerable  extent  based 
on  Pauline  materials  and  that  in  some  respects  they  repre- 
sent the  latest  phases  of  his  teaching. 

Two  outstanding  results,  both  of  great  value,  arise  from 
this  fairly  unanimous  judgment  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  First  of  all  it  enables  us  to  see  the 
Apostle  in  the  completeness  of  his  many-sided  and  versatile 
character.  We  are  no  longer,  in  our  portrait  of  him, 
confined  to  the  hard  and  harsh  features  of  the  St.  Paul  of 
controversy,  but  in  some  of  the  Epistles,  and  especially  in 
that  to  the  Philippians,  there  is  revealed  to  us  the  humble 
servant  of  Christ,  the  cender  and  affectionate  Christian 
brother,  the  faithful  and  generous  comrade,  and  the  man 
whose  heart  is  overflowing  with  Christian  love.  Then 
again  it  establishes  the  fact  that  the  corpus  of  Pauline 
documents  is  an  authentic  witness  to  the  age  which  it 
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professes  to  represent.  This  is,  indeed,  true  of  the  attitude 
of  criticism  towards  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole.  It  has 
restored  to  the  New  Testament  documents  that  historical 
reality  and  truth  which  the  theories  of  Baur  and  of  his 
followers  threatened  to  destroy.  We  are  now  completely 
justified  in  regarding  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  as 
conveying  a  true  picture  of  Christianity  in  the  first  century 
of  its  history  and  not  as  a  collection  of  documents  emanat- 
ing for  the  most  part  from  the  second  century,  in  which  the 
conditions  of  that  age  were  transferred  to  the  century  pre- 
ceding it.  Thus  we  have  had  restored  to  us  an  inheritance 
of  priceless  value,  and  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles  if  we  only  realise  that  all  that  we  read  and 
learn  in  them  concerning  our  Lord,  His  Person,  His  teach- 
ing, His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  comes  to  us  certified 
and  warranted  by  one  who  belonged  to  the  same  generation 
as  our  Saviour  Himself. 

Literary  criticism  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  have  all  but  completed  its  work  and  to  have 
reached  conclusions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  modified 
in  the  near  future. 

But  gratifying  as  this  result  may  be  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  while  advanced  criticism  has  abandoned  to 
some  considerable  extent  its  attack  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  no  longer  regards  this  as  an 
essential  point  in  its  assault  upon  the  historicity  of  early 
Christianity  it  still  remains  on  the  offensive.  It  has  merely 
shifted  its  ground,  and  it  is  in  the  new  direction  which  it  has 
taken  up  that  we  realise  the  true  significance  of  advanced 
Pauline  criticism  in  the  present  day.  The  problem  which 
it  seeks  to  solve  may  be  formulated  as  follows  :  accepting  the 
Epistles  as  a  whole  as  the  genuine  products  of  the  Apostle's 
pen  how  did  his  doctrinal  system  arise  on  the  basis  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Christ  and  the  belief  of  the  primitive  Church? 
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or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  how  did  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, 
which  was  originally  Jewish,  prophetic,  and  eschatological, 
become  universalistic,  a  Gospel  of  redemption,  and  Greek 
in  its  form  and  content  ?  The  tendency  in  that  type  of 
criticism  which  we  are  discussing  and  more  specially  among 
its  German  representatives,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  German  circles,  is  to  find  in  St.  Paul  the  answer 
to  this  problem  and  the  decisive  influence  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  Christianity  which  is  assumed  here.  It  sets  forth 
the  Apostle  as  the  second  founder  of  Christianity,  attributes 
to  him  and  not  to  Christ  Himself  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  what  constitutes  Catholic  Christianity  to-day, 
and  charges  him  with  having  been  the  agent  who  trans- 
formed the  "  simple  Gospel  "  of  Jesus  so  as  to  change  its 
essential  character  if  not  indeed  to  subvert  and  destroy  its 
content.  The  method  it  utilises  in  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion is  to  over-emphasise  the  manifest  differences  that 
exist  between  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  St.  Paul  and  that 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  teaching  concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ.  The  motive  underlying  the  transformation 
assumed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  Christianity 
as  it  was  preached  by  St.  Paul  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
responsibility  which  fell  upon  the  Apostle  of  modifying 
Christianity  that  it  might  become  a  world-religion.  The 
heathen  world  was  already  occupied  by  other  religions, 
many  of  which  were  akin  to  Christianity  in  form  and  sub- 
stance/and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  St.  Paul,  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  friendly  reception  for  his  own  faith,  borrowed 
and  adapted  pagan  ideas  and  conceptions  from  the  religious 
world  around  him  and  so  transformed  what  was  Jewish  and 
narrow  in  its  genius  and  nature  as  to  become  a  religion  which 
should  meet  the  needs  and  capture  the  imagination  of  this 
world  as  a  whole.  A  wide  study  of  the  literature  in  which 
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this  type  of  criticism  finds  expression  shows  that  if  we  accept 
every  contention  that  is  put  forth  in  it  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  constituent  of  Pauline  Christianity  left  for  which  the 
Apostle  is  not  indebted  to  contemporary  paganism.  Of 
any  relationship  to  Christ,  the  Founder,  of  any  inheritance 
from  the  primitive  Apostolic  Church,  of  any  product  of  his 
own  experience  and  of  his  reflection  upon  it  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  if  we  acquiesce  in  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  influence 
of  the  Hellenistic  world  upon  him.  The  whole  of  Pauline 
Christology  in  its  main  features  is  practically  ascribed  to 
the  effect  upon  the  Apostle  of  ideas  and  conceptions  which 
were  prevalent  in  the  pagan  world.  Every  title  and  prero- 
gative with  which  he  invests  the  Christ,  such  as,  the  Lord,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  archetypal  Man  or  Second  Adam,  the 
Saviour,  all  these  have  either  been  suggested  by  or  borrowed 
from  some  contemporary  cult,  and  the  Apostle's  whole 
outlook  upon  Christ  and  His  Person  is  the  product 
of  forces  operating  in  paganism.  The  divinity  of  Christ, 
His  pre-existence,  His  redemptive  work,  the  significance 
attached  to  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  His  exaltation 
to  eternal  glory  are  mainly  the  reflections  of  ideas  which 
were  already  current  in  and  familiar  to  that  age.  The  very 
conception  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  religion  of  redemption 
and  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men  through  the  death  of 
the  Cross  was,  we  are  told,  thoroughly  alien  to  the  religion 
of  Christ  as  He  conceived  and  taught  it.  The  simple  moral 
gospel  of  Jesus  with  its  call  to  repentance  as  a  preparation 
for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  was  modified  by  the 
agency  of  St.  Paul  into  an  elaborate  system  of  redemption 
and  salvation  in  the  Hellenistic  sense  of  these  terms  with  the 
deliberate  object  of  bringing  Christianity  into  line  with  the 
other  Oriental  religions,  all  of  which  were  essentially  "  re- 
ligions of  redemption  "  and  were  competing  for  the  homage 
of  mankind. 
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St.  Paul's  view  of  Sacraments  is  also  held  to  be  funda- 
mentally related  to  similar  ideas  prevalent  in  these  "  Mystery 
Religions,"  and  upon  him  is  placed  the  responsibility  of 
having  changed  what  were  originally  merely  symbolical 
rites  with  an  eschatological  outlook  into  Sacraments  in  the 
sense  of  mysteries  producing  effects  ex  opere  operate.  In  his 
conception  of  sacramental  union  with  Christ  and  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  Sacraments  and  salvation  generally, 
including  the  ideas  of  a  new  creation  in  Christ,  re-birth,  the 
mystical  sharing  of  the  believer  in  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  the  Apostle  is  adopting  a  point  of  view  which  was 
common  to  every  religion  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  Again, 
the  Pauline  mysticism  expressed  in  the  familiar  and  preg- 
nant phrase  "to  be  in  Christ,"  which  sets  forth  the  most 
intimate  and  the  most  significant  relation  of  the  individual 
Christian  to  his  Lord,  is  a  reflex  of  the  mysticism  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  mark  of  some  of  the  Hellen- 
istic cults  and  more  especially  of  the  cult  of  Isis.  To  Greek 
philosophy  are  ascribed  his  universalism,  his  conception  of 
freedom,  his  emphasis  upon  conscience,  and  the  importance 
he  attached  to  learning.  The  Apostle's  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  the  antithesis  he  postulates  between  spirit  and  flesh, 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  lying  ;  his  psychology  with 
its  threefold  division  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  the  division 
of  mankind  into  two  strongly  differentiated  types,  the 
spiritual  and  carnal ;  his  cosmogony  with  its  three  heavens, 
his  angelology  and  demonology  are  one  and  all  elements 
which  he  introduced  into  the  body  of  Christianity  and 
derived  either  directly  from  pagan  sources  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  Hellenistic  Judaism. 

Even  his  style  of  writing  is  not  his  own  but  a  distinct 
imitation  in  many  respects  of  that  of  the  Diatribe  of  the 
Stoic-Cynic  preacher  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Greek  Schools.  His  terminology,  as  may  be 
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imagined,  is  freely  ascribed  to  his  pagan  environment  and 
even  such  apparently  ordinary  terms  as  dSeX^o?,  Soga, 
eoyuo9,  7rapa\afjL/3dv6{,v,  \oyiKr]  \arpela,  eVevSuoyitat, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  other 
religious  sources  with  the  ideas  associated  with  them  in 
these  circles,  not  to  speak  of  such  technical  expressions 
as  pvaTvjpwv,  TeXeto9,  ^e-raiJiop^ovaOai,  (£>a>Tfc<r/u69,  <r<f>payi- 
£ea0ai,  o-r/7/iara;  acDTrip,  icvpLos,  which  he  bodily  transferred 
from  their  native  soil  with  all  the  technical  apparatus 
involved  in  them  in  the  cults  in  which  they  were  current. 
If  we  eliminate  all  the  factors  we  have  enumerated  here 
we  are  left  with  a  residue  of  Pauline  Christianity  in  which 
the  only  elements  that  were  related  to  Christ  and  to 
the  primitive  Apostolic  Church,  or  were  the  product  of  his 
reflection  upon  his  Christian  experience  are  the  belief  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Christ  and  his  own  specific  doctrine  of 
"  justification  by  faith,"  and  Pauline  Christianity  as  a 
whole  becomes  pure  syncretism  composed  of  elements  bor- 
rowed from  every  conceivable  source  and  moulded  into  a 
superficial  unity  and  system  by  the  forceful  personality  of 
the  Apostle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  principal  departments  of 
Christian  doctrine  into  which  St.  Paul  is  charged  with  having 
introduced  heterogeneous  elements  are  those  which  concern 
his  teaching  on  the  most  essential  and  fundamental  features 
of  Christianity,  viz.,  its  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
in  Sacramental  Grace.  These  are  to  us  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  yet,  according  to  these 
critics,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  inherent  in 
Christianity  as  taught  by  Christ  or  as  believed  by  the  earliest 
circle  of  Christian  disciples.  And  here  I  want  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  mere  aberrations  of 
German  speculation  but  that  among  those  who  publicly 
teach  this  view  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  early 
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Christianity  are  several  English  scholars  of  rank,  one  of  them 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dr.  Kirsopp  Lake,  in 
whose  recent  work  The  Stewardship  of  the  Faith,  the 
theory  is  set  forth  with  considerable  force  and  great  display 
of  learning. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  how  far  this  view  of  the 
development  of  Pauline  Christianity  has  penetrated  into 
scholarly  circles  outside  of  Germany  will  be  found  in  the 
Kerr  Lectures  for  1914-1915  on  The  Religion  and  Theo- 
logy of  Paul  by  Dr.  W.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Apologetics  in  Queen's  College,  Kingston, 
Canada,  which  were  published  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Professor  ascribes  to  the  effect 
of  Hellenistic  influences  on  St.  Paul  such  constituents  of 
his  doctrine  as  the  dualism  he  establishes  between  flesh 
and  spirit,  his  conception  of  Christ  as  Kyrios  and  as  the 
Logos,  his  concentration  of  the  significance  of  Christ's 
historical  life  on  the  two  cardinal  events  of  the  death  and 
resurrection,  the  whole  of  the  Pauline  Mysticism,  includ- 
ing the  ideas  of  death  and  resurrection  with  Christ  and  of 
Christ's  presence  and  activity  within  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
as  well  as  the  Pauline  ecstasy  and  the  Pauline  conception 
of  gnosis.  He  parts  company  with  advanced  criticism 
in  the  matter  of  St.  Paul's  Sacramental  teaching  only. 
Here  his  Presbyterian  associations  have  proved  too  strong 
for  him  and  he  refuses  to  see  in  the  Apostle's  view  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  any  trace  of  Hellenistic  religious 
influence,  although,  in  my  opinion,  Mystery-Religion  ideas 
are  more  intelligible  here  than  in  any  other  department 
of  Pauline  doctrine.  He  postulates  a  wide  gulf  between 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  that  of  St.  Paul.  Jesus  knew 
nothing  of  the  elaborate  Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption, 
in  the  sense  of  redemption  from  the  Law  and  from  sin  in 
the  flesh,  nor  did  He  anticipate  any  such  deliverance  as 
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the  result  either  of  His  life  or  His  death,  and  all  the  more 
characteristic  Pauline  conceptions,  such  as  adoption,  human 
depravity,  the  flesh  as  the  seat  of  sin,  the  connexion  of  sin 
with  the  law,  election,  and  reprobation  were  entirely  foreign 
to  Him.  Neither  was  there  in  Him  any  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinctive Pauline  Christology  with  its  pre-existing  Christ, 
Creator  of  the  world,  who  surrendered  His  heavenly  glory 
and  resumed  human  flesh,  and  its  Christ  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  creation  and  between  God  and  man. 
The  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  His  redemption 
as  the  one  condition  of  salvation  and  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion of  the  grace  of  God  with  the  redemption  drama, 
both  so  fundamental  to  St.  Paul's  thought,  had  no  place 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  Pauline 
Mysticism  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Kerr 
Lecturer  accepts  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  what  is 
claimed  for  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  religion  upon  St.  Paul 
by  advanced  criticism.  The  book  deserves  careful  study, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  best  representative  of  the  modern 
advanced  standpoint  published  in  English,  but'also  because 
it  contains  much  that  is  of  real  and  permanent  value  as  an 
exposition  of  the  Apostle's  religious  and  theological  teach- 
ing, and  is  marked  throughout  by  a  clearness  and  fresh- 
ness of  treatment  which  are  positively  delightful. 

We  will  consider  the  two  points  mentioned  above  in 
order. 

1.  Pauline  Christology. 

The  first  step  in  the  argument  which  seeks  to  establish 
the  contention  that  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  was  influenced  fundamentally  by  the  ideas  prevalent 
in  the  religious  world  around  him  is  the  putting  forth  in  its 
extreme  form  of  the  antithesis  between  a  purely  human 
Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  pre-existent,  heavenly, 
divine  Christ  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Jesus  of  the 
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Gospels  who  went  about  doing  good,  spending  His  days  as  a 
Man  among  men,  teaching  and  healing  the  crowds,  and 
leading  an  existence  which  was  as  a  rule  bound  by  human 
limitations  becomes  in  St.  Paul  the  Lord  from  heaven,  Son 
of  the  Most  High  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  exalted  in 
virtue  of  His  death  and  resurrection  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  where  He  reigns  as  King  and  Judge.  This  view 
of  the  development  of  New  Testament  Christology  contem- 
plates three  stages  in  the  process  which  led  from  the  so- 
called  simple  teaching  of  the  Gospels  to  the  highly  advanced 
doctrine  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples  while 
Christ  yet  walked  on  the  earth,  who  regarded  Him  merely 
as  a  prophet  who  rightly  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  demanded  repentance  of  those  who 
proposed  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  that  kingdom.  The 
second  stage  was  that  of  the  faith  of  the  earliest  circle  of 
post-resurrection  disciples  at  Jerusalem  which  now  included 
belief  in  Christ  as  the  chosen  Messiah  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  third  stage  was  due  to  the  admission  of  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  Church,  a  movement  for  which  St.  Paul 
was  primarily  responsible.  Christ  is  now  no  longer  the 
Jewish  Messiah  but  has  become  the  object  of  worship  and 
the  centre  of  a  Christian  cult,  and  a  divine  nature  is  attri- 
buted to  Him,  although  He  is  not  yet  absolutely  equated 
with  God.  This  is  the  stage  found  in  those  Churches  which 
are  connected  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  representation 
of  the  growth  of  Christological  belief  really  means.  It  starts, 
as  you  notice,  from  the  assumption  that  our  Lord's  disciples 
recognised  in  Him  a  prophet  only,  whose  life  was  definitely 
conditioned  by  human  limitations,  and  it  contends  that  this 
is  what  the  Synoptic  Gospels  lead  us  to  believe  to  have 
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been  the  full  extent  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  they  possessed.  The  next  assumption  is  that  in  the 
earliest  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem,  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension  and  after  the  bestowal  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  faith  of  the  Church  never  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  Judaism,  and  that  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  to  the  Christians  of  that  age  gener- 
ally Christ  was  only  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  exalted 
but  not  divine,  and  not  the  object  of  the  worship  or  adora- 
tion of  the  Church.  All  that  we  deem  fundamental  in  our 
conception  of  Christ,  His  Divinity,  His  Sonship,  His  re- 
deeming power,  only  emerge  when  we  reach  the  third  stage, 
that  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  these  are  in  every  case  the 
consequence  of  the  contact  of  primitive  Christianity  with  the 
pagan  religions  of  the  Hellenistic  world. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  means  by  which,  according  to 
this  theory,  Christianity  was  transformed  from  being  a 
belief  in  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  to  faith  in  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God,  Divine  Lord  and  Redeemer.  The  process,  we 
are  told,  was  made  possible  and  even  easy  by  the  use  of 
the  term  xvpios  as  the  normal  designation  of  Christ  in 
Gentile  Christian  circles  and  primarily  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch.  The  Jewish  term  Messiah  and  the  whole  apparatus 
of  Jewish  thought  implied  in  it  were  meaningless  to  the 
Greek  world,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  term  which 
in  some  sense  preserved  continuity  with  the  usage  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  was  at  the  same  time  intelligible  to  the 
Greek  mind.  KvpLo^  fulfilled  both  these  conditions  and  it 
became  the  bridge  along  which  the  simple  Messianic  faith  of 
the  Jerusalem  community  passed  into  what  eventually 
formed  the  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom.  Utilised  first 
of  all  as  a  convenient  Greek  synonym  for  Messiah  it  soon 
brought  in  its  train  all  that  was  associated  with  the  term 
in  the  Hellenistic  religious  world,  with  the  result  that 
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Christ  speedily  came  to  be  regarded  as  "  Lord  "  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  title  was  applied  to  the  gods  and  divine  per- 
sonages of  the  surrounding  religions.  Inscriptions  and 
documents  show  that  it  was  the  familiar  designation  of  the 
gods  of  Greece,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Dionysus  ;  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Serapis  ;  of  the  gods  of  Phrygia 
Cybele  and  Attis  ;  and  of  the  Persian  god,  Mithra  ;  but  its 
most  significant  usage  at  this  period  was  in  connexion 
with  Emperor-worship  where  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
downwards  it  was  the  normal  title  of  the  Emperors  in  re- 
lation to  the  cult.  Christianity,  therefore,  according  to 
this  view  of  its  development,  now  took  its  stand  among  the 
many  religions  which  claimed  the  adherence  and  homage 
of  men  on  the  ground  of  their  possession  of  divine  gods  and 
heavenly  redeemers,  and  became  one  stream  among  the 
many  which  poured  like  a  flood  into  the  Greece-Roman 
world  from  the  East  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
conflict  for  the  supremacy. 

2.  The  Sacramental  Teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
One  very  interesting  result  of  this  type  of  criticism  is  that  it 
is  now  becoming  very  generally  recognised  that  St.  Paul  was 
a  thorough-going  Sacramentalist.  A  great  Presbyterian 
scholar  like  Sir  William  Ramsay  accepts  this  view  and  a 
very  remarkable  article  appeared  in  the  EXPOSITOR  of 
November,  1916,  by  Professor  H.  T.  Andrews  of  Aberdeen, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  a  complete  convert  to  the 
opinion  that  for  St.  Paul  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  were  Sacraments  in  the  complete  sense  of  that 
term  and  not  mere  symbols,  as  is  held  by  most  Presbyterians 
and  by  a  large  section  of  the  Protestant  world.  Whether 
this  is  a  matter  for  gratification  or  not  depends  whether 
we  believe,  with  the  advanced  critic,  that  St.  Paul's  sacra- 
mentalism  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Mystery  Religions 
upon  him  or  whether  we  hold  to  the  view  that  it  was  in- 
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herent  in  the  religion  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles.  The 
criticism  we  are  discussing,  while  it  recognises  the  real 
Sacramental  element  in  the  Apostle's  teaching,  denies  that 
it  was  derived  either  from  Christ's  own  teaching  or  from  that 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  was  the  Apostle  himself,  we 
are  told,  who  clothed  what  were  originally  Jewish  rites  with 
an  eschatological  and  symbolical  meaning  with  a  significance 
which  was  analogous  to  that  associated  with  sacraments  in 
the  Mystery  Religions,  a  point  of  view  which  is  shared  by 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  if  the  newspaper  report  of  a  recent 
address  delivered  by  him  is  to  be  trusted. 

Now  lustrations  with  a  view  to  purification  and  sacred 
meals,  to  both  of  which  were  attached  a  sacramental  value, 
played  a  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  mystery-cults.  We 
read  of  aXaSe  /xua-Tat,  the  mystic  cleansed  by  the  bath  in 
the  sea  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  Apuleius  has  much 
to  tell  us  concerning  ritual  ablutions  in  the  cult  of  Isis.  We 
also  remember  how  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  Proptrep- 
tious  "  has  preserved  a  mystery-cult  formula  which  reads, 
"  I  have  eaten  out  of  the  rvpiravov,  I  have  drunk  out  of  the 
/cv/*/3a\ov,  I  have  become  an  initiate  of  Attis. ' '  And  further 
sacraments  in  the  Mystery  Religions  were  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  idea  of  "  salvation,"  which  in  these  re- 
ligions, as  in  Christianity  itself,  formed  the  central  feature. 
They  also,  like  the  gospel  of  Christ,  offered  to  human  souls  a 
regeneration,  communion  with  the  deity,  and  a  redemption 
which  raised  the  soul  above  the  transitoriness  of  the  perish- 
able world  to  an  immortal  life,  delivered  the  initiate  from  the 
relentless  tyranny  of  fate  and  enlisted  on  his  side  the  divine 
power  as  against  the  power  of  evil,  and  crowned  the  process 
by  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  to  heaven. 

Now  many  of  these  cults  were  conducting  an  active  pro- 
paganda in  the  Empire  during  the  first  century,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  among  the  Christian  converts  in  busy 
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centres  of  life  like  Antioch  and  Corinth  there  were  devotees 
of  these  Oriental  religions  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
sacramental  ideas  prevalent  in  those  circles.  This  being 
the  case  they  would  naturally  come  to  regard  the  analogous 
ordinances  which  they  found  in  the  new  religion  as 
sacraments  in  their  own  sense  of  the  term  although  they 
originally  possessed  no  such  significance.  But  the  advanced 
critic  goes  far  beyond  this  and  contends  that  St.  Paul  himself 
was  so  far  influenced  by  his  environment  as  to  favour  this 
development  and  to  introduce  into  his  Christian  teaching  an 
element  which  was  alien  to  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  Christ 
and  entirely  unknown  to  the  primitive  Apostolic  Church. 

Such  then  was  the  process  by  which,  according  to  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  day,  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  with 
its  announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  and  with  its  symbolical  and 
memorial  rites  came  to  be  re-written  as  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  worship  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Redeemer  of  the  World, 
and  its  doctrine  of  Sacraments  as  the  chosen  channels  of 
Divine  grace  and  the  means  of  union  with  the  Divine,  so 
that  what  was  originally  the  prophetic  and  eschatological 
religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  now  becomes  a  religion  of 
universal  redemption. 

We  have  to  recognise  that  this  attack  is  seriously  meant 
and  that  it  is  being  pressed  home  with  considerable  force  by 
men  of  deep  learning  and  that  it  claims  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  fresh  knowledge  that  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  recent  research  and  by  the  study  of 
Comparative  Religions.  It  is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly  as 
mere  speculation  on  the  part  of  men  anxious  to  disparage 
or  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  position 
is  in  some  respects  graver  than  it  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  Baur  and  his  school  seemed  to  have  gone  a 
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long  way  towards  reducing  the  historical  element  in  the  New 
Testament  to  a  mimimum,  because  the  present  attitude  of 
criticism  seems  to  the  superficial  observer  to  stand  on  a 
more  secure  foundation,  and  to  be  more  closely  related  to 
ascertainable  facts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  attack 
Avill  be  as  successfully  repelled  as  was  that  of  Baur  and  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  another  Lightfoot  will  arise  who, 
with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  history  of  religion  as  a  whole 
and  with  a  truer  insight  into  the  real  significance  of  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  than  those  possessed  by 
this  school  of  critics,  will  do  for  the  integrity  and  continuity 
of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  what  Lightfoot  did  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Epistles. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  lines  which  the  defence 
will  be  called  upon  to  follow.  It  will  not  have  escaped  your 
notice  that  the  whole  theory  is  based  on  a  presupposition 
which  we  must  regard  as  fundamentally  false,  viz.,  the 
assumption  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  although 
Messiah  in  His  own  consciousness  and  accepted  as  the 
Messiah  by  His  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  was  human, 
human  it  is  true  in  its  noblest  and  most  exalted  sense,  but 
yet  conditioned  by  human  limitations,  differing  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind  from  other  men.  Closely  associated  with 
this  assumption  is  the  further  contention  that  Christ  was 
not  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Apostolic  Church  nor  regarded 
as  divine.  The  work  of  rebuttal  must  therefore  start  from 
the  very  foundation  and  it  must  establish  firmly  the  fact 
that  for  the  earliest  Christian  consciousness  Christ  was  truly 
divine.  I  am  doubtful  whether  for  this  purpose  we  are 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  they  stand 
because  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  respects  the  first 
and  third  Gospels  reflect  the  teaching  of  a  later  generation. 
But  we  shall  not  go  far  astray  if  we  pin  our  faith  to  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  as  an  authentic  and  early  record  of  our 
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Lord's  teaching  and  ministry  and  as  representing  the  views 
of  the  first  circle  of  Christian  disciples.  The  early  chapters 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  also  of  immense  value  in 
determining  what  were  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  early 
Apostolic  Church  and  more  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
pronouncements  of  scholars  like  Ramsay  and  Harnack 
concerning  the  real  historical  worth  of  the  Acts  as  a  whole. 
When  we  arrive  at  what  is  the  crux  of  the  problem,  viz., 
the  defining  of  St.  Paul's  relation  to  the  pagan  religious 
world,  several  important  lines  of  inquiry  are  clearly  marked 
out.  First  of  all  an  exhaustive  study  of  what,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  his  writings,  is  likely  to  have  been 
his  attitude  towards  paganism  as  a  whole  is  demanded. 
The  problem  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one  because  in  regard 
to  this  matter  he  seems  to  speak  with  two  voices.  As  a 
rule  he  sets  his  face  like  a  flint  against  all  that  is  associated 
with  pagan  worship.  It  is  idolatry,  degraded  and  wholly 
degrading,  rooted  in  man's  folly  and  blossoming  out  into  the 
foulest  vices,  depriving  mankind  of  all  hope  and  transform- 
ing God's  world  (KOO-^O?)  into  a  godless  chaos.  Aye,  and 
more,  it  is  the  systematic  worship  of  the  evil  one,  a  homage 
paid  to  the  "  world- rulers  of  the  darkness."  And  yet  on 
occasions  he  can  speak  of  what  is  best  in  heathenism  in  terms 
of  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  classical  literature  a  truer  appreciation  of 
what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  Greek  life  and  thought  than 
the  noble  passage  in  Philippians  iv.  8,  which  begins  with 
the  words,  "Whatsoever  things  are  true."  Further,  the 
Epistles  show  clearly  that  he  was  not  above  deriving  some 
of  his  most  striking  parallels  and  illustrations  from  the 
public  life  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  the  Empire,  from 
the  athletic  festivals  and  civic  institutions.  In  his  great 
central  doctrines  of  redemption,  forgiveness,  reconciliation, 
and  adoption  all  his  metaphors  are  taken  from  the  practice 
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of  Graeco-Roman  law.  All  this  leads  us  to  infer  that  he 
would  be,  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  his  religious  environ- 
ment. An  adequate  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  influenced  in  this  direction  would  be 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  contention  that  the  Apostle  is 
indebted  almost  entirely  to  heathen  religious  ideas  for  much 
that  is  essential  in  his  doctrine  we  ought  to  define  accurately 
how  much  of  his  teaching  is  due  to  his  life  in  Judaism,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  the  Diaspora. 
In  this  connexion  his  relation  to  the  LXX  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  of  still  greater  importance  is  perhaps  the  need 
of  appreciating  the  influence  of  the  Apocalyptic  and  Pseu- 
depigraphic  literature  of  later  Judaism  not  included  in  the 
LXX  upon  his  writings.  These  reflect  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  religion  which  is  far  in  advance  of  what  we 
learn  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that 
a  study  of  this  Palestinian-  and  Hellenistic- Jewish  literature 
will  demonstrate  that  a  considerable  section  of  what  is 
attributed  in  him  to  heathen  religious  influences  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  an  inheritance  which  descended  to  him  as  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  direct  line  of  con- 
tinuity with  the  Old  Testament. 

Finally,  an  adequate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  appreciate  rightly  the  points  at  issue  in  this  dis- 
cussion. This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  the  scholars 
who  represent  the  advanced  view  are  just  as  prone  to  make 
assumptions  in  the  heathen  religious  sphere  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian. Our  knowledge  of  the  Mystery  Religions  in  the  first 
century  is  exceedingly  scanty  and  fragmentary  and  is  con- 
fined to  comparatively  few  inscriptions  and  papyri  docu- 
ments. But  our  critics  overcome  this  difficulty  by  assuming 
that  what  is  known  of  these  religions  in  the  third  and  fourth 
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centuries  must  also  be  true  of  them  in  the  first,  whereas  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  of  the  doctrines  and  practices 
known  to  prevail  in  these  centuries  are  later  developments 
and  that  the  resemblances  between  Christianity  and  the 
cults  are  due  not  to  the  influence  of  paganism  upon  the 
former  but  to  the  reverse  process.  Again,  the  degree  of 
resemblance  is  often  greatly  over-estimated,  and  what  is 
only  a  similarity  in  terminology  or  in  outward  conditions 
is  extended  to  cover  what  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  or  rite. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  wise  in  dismissing  the 
theory  as  absolutely  untenable  and  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration.  That  the  Christian  Church  at  various  times 
in  its  history  did  absorb  many  elements  from  the  world 
outside  is  a  fact  that  need  not  be  questioned  and  that  this 
did  not  in  all  cases  prove  of  advantage  to  the  Church  is 
generally  recognised.  The  problem  before  us,  however, 
goes  deeper  than  this  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in 
the  first  century,  within  a  generation  of  the  period  when 
Christ  appeared  on  earth,  the  original  deposit  of  Christi- 
anity was  so  transformed  and  corrupted  by  the  introduction 
of  pagan  elements  as  practically  to  establish  a  new  religion. 
As  the  elements  in  question  constitute  the  very  heart  of 
Catholic  Christianity  we  are  faced  with  the  contention  that 
the  Christianity  of  to-day  is  a  religion  practically  divorced 
from  Christ  and  alien  in  genius  and  spirit  to  the  will  of  its 
Founder.  Put  in  this  extreme  form  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  rejecting  it  unconditionally.  But  underlying  every 
theory  of  this  kind  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth,  and  the 
scholars  who  will  set  themselves  to  establish  clearly  what 
was  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  produced 
in  Christianity  by  its  contact  with  the  Hellenistic  world  will 
render  a  very  valuable  service  to  the  future  historian  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  its  doctrine.  Changes  there  must 
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have  been  at  a  critical  and  momentous  period  of  this  kind 
because  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  living  religion  and  life 
implies  growth  and  development.  Further,  if  Christianity 
is  what  we  claim  it  to  be,  the  one  true  universal  religion, 
it  must  be  capable  of  absorbing  and  assimilating  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  the  world,  every  religious  force  that 
exists  outside  of  itself  and  every  advance  in  human  know- 
ledge and  insight,  The  field  upon  which  Christianity  entered 
when  it  approached  the  Hellenistic  world  is  interesting  not 
to  say  fascinating,  and  never  was  there  so  opportune  a 
moment  as  the  present  for  acquiring  a  wide  knowledge  of  it 
in  its  various  aspects.  Research  and  discovery  have 
within  recent  years  added  immeasurably  to  the  quantity 
of  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  who  seeks  to 
explore  the  field  thoroughly.  The  work  of  excavation 
and  the  labours  of  archaeologists  in  interpreting  the  results 
of  that  work  in  the  shape  of  inscriptions,  papyri,  and  ostraka 
have  thrown  a  perfect  flood  of  light  upon  the  social  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  Hellenistic  world  at  that  period. 
It  was  a  world  in  many  respects  akin  to  the  world  of  our 
own  day.  Like  the  modern  world  it  also  was  a  world  of 
free  inquiry  and  criticism.  No  subject  was  too  sacred  for 
discussion,  no  dogma  too  authoritative  to  be  questioned, 
and  every  problem  that  agitates  the  mind  of  man  to-day,  the 
being  of  God,  His  relation  to  man,  human  fate,  sociological 
principles,  intellectual  relations,  political  ideas,  rights  of 
property,  morality,  and  religion  was  freely  canvassed  in  an 
atmosphere  that  was  remarkably  tolerant  and  open-minded. 
It  was  also  a  scientific  world  as  far  as  science  was  under- 
stood in  that  age,  and  intellect  and  reason  were  accorded 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  scheme  of  human  life.  It  was  a 
world  rich  in  its  expression  of  life  in  all  its  departments, 
possessing  a  wealth  of  intellectual  interests  and  pre-eminently 
a  world  of  new  enthusiasms  and  new  religions.  In  language, 
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facilities  of  communication,  trade  relations,  and  in  the  pre- 
valence of  a  general  culture  of  a  fairly  homogeneous  order 
it  was  a  united  world.  So  in  many  respects  it  reminds  us  of 
a  world  with  which  the  Europe  of  pre-war  days  had  made 
us  familiar  enough.  The  Hellenistic  age  differed  from  that 
which  preceded  it  owing  to  the  action  of  two  new  forces, 
universalism  and  cosmopolitanism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
individualism  on  the  other,  and  it  was  these  movements 
that  left  the  deepest  mark  upon  the  life  of  the  period. 
Philosophy,  religion,  politics  and,  social  life  were  per- 
meated through  and  through  by  these  newly-developed 
forces  and  much  of  what  was  most  significant  in  the  achieve- 
ments, and  gave  it  its  cachet  as  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  progress  was  fundamentally  due  to  their  action. 
The  decisive  event  which  governed  the  specific  conditions 
of  the  Hellenistic  world  was  the  victorious  progress  of 
Alexander  and  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  Empire  which 
loosened  national  bonds,  destroyed  the  city-state  and  the 
civic  religion  associated  with  it,  broke  down  dialectical 
differences  of  language,  and  set  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek 
learning  free  to  conquer  new  worlds  and  to  become  the 
servants  of  humanity  in  a  way  that  was  not  possible  while 
they  remained  the  possession  of  a  small  and  narrow  com- 
munity. Thus  there  was  set  up  a  cosmopolitan  world-power, 
transcending  all  limitations  of  nation,  religion,  and  language, 
in  which  the  universalistic  spirit  and  the  worth  of  the 
individual  had  ample  scope  to  develop.  The  stream  flowing 
from  the  West  was  met  by  a  corresponding  stream  from  the 
East,  and  this  was  in  the  main  a  religious  stream.  In  the 
general  movement  of  the  nations  which  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Alexander's  Empire  and  its  subsequent  break- 
ing up  the  old  national  religions  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  and  the  old  national  gods  lost  their  local  char- 
acter and  religion  as  a  whole  tended  to  become  universal 
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and  syncretistic.  At  the  same  time  this  loosening  of  religion 
from  the  nation  and  the  state  afforded  the  freest  opportunity 
for  the  wide  and  rapid  development  of  individual  conscious- 
ness and  of  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  The 
bond  between  the  worshipper  and  his  god  was  no  longer 
local  or  national  but  personal.  The  national  gods  of  the 
religions  of  the  East  became  world-gods  and  the  deity  in 
every  case  became  the  saviour  of  the  individual  independ- 
ently of  all  ties  of  birth,  nationality,  or  language.  The 
need  of  the  individual,  his  immortal  soul,  the  man  himself 
became  the  absorbing  care  of  every  Hellenistic  cult.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  perhaps  the  most  significant 
result  of  the  mass  of  new  knowledge  of  the  Hellenistic  world 
that  is  now  within  our  reach  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  it 
was  essentially  a  religious  world.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  picture  Christianity  as  dawning  upon  a  world 
wrapt  in  darkness,  a  world  which  had  lost  its  consciousness 
of  God  and  was  sunk  in  immorality  and  sin.  But  the 
literary  and  religious  remains  rescued  from  the  land  of 
oblivion  serve  to  show  that  there  never  was  a  period  which 
manifested  a  more  religious  spirit  than  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  ths  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  old 
national  and  civic  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  dis- 
credited and  that  the  old  gods  of  the  classical  age  were  little 
more  than  empty  names.  But  new  cults  were  flooding 
the  Empire  from  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Phrygia  and  were  con- 
firming the  statement  that  the  East  is  the  true  home  of  re- 
ligion. They  too  had  their  "  redeemer-gods  "  who  died  and 
rose  to  life  again  :  they  too  offered  "  salvation  "  which 
included  deliverance  from  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the 
present  world  and  life  eternal  in  the  world  to  come.  Re- 
demption in  them  also  was  to  be  attained  by  mystical  union 
with  the  deity  mediated  through  sacraments,  and  in  their 
literature  (for  they  too  had  their  sacred  books)  we  meet 
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with  many  an  expression  which  reminds  us  of  St.  Paul's 
mystical  language.  It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  the 
hymns  and  prayers  associated  with  the  Mystery-Religions 
without  realising  that  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  the  super- 
stitious and  magical  in  them,  these  cults  were  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  religion  such  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  burden  of  sin,  the  soul's  thirst  for  God, 
and  the  need  of  purification  and  redemption  through  divine 
power. 

The  new  materials  also  lead  us  to  take  a  more  favourable 
view  of  the  morality  of  the  Hellenistic  world  as  a  whole 
than  was  possible  in  other  and  earlier  days.  Deissmann, 
to  whose  researches  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  much  of 
our  fresh  knowledge  contained  in  inscriptions,  papyri,  and 
ostraka,  maintains  that  the  gloomy  impression  of  the  morals 
of  the  heathen  world  which  was  so  widely  prevalent  was 
derived  from  sources  which  were  unreliable  and  incomplete, 
inasmuch  as  they  only  gave  a  partial  and  one-sided  view 
of  this  world.  St  Paul's  description  in  Romans  i.  he  con- 
siders to  be  true  as  far  as  it  gave  expression  to  what  he  knew 
of  the  corruption  of  a  great  city  like  Antioch  or  Corinth,  but 
much  of  the  literature  from  which  we  draw  our  conception 
reflects  only  the  morality  of  one  section  of  the  community, 
the  upper  and  governing  classes.  He  shows  how  the  materials 
brought  to  light  within  recent  years  testify  that  among  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  many  were  leading  careful,  hard- 
working, and  honest  lives  and  that  an  intimate  family  feel- 
ing and  friendship  were  conspicuous  features  of  domestic  life 
among  the  poor.  Many  of  the  new  texts  discovered  are  of  a 
deeply  religious  character,  such  as  epitaphs,  prayers,  dedica- 
tions, amulets,  and  private  letters  with  a  definitely  religious 
colouring.  In  his  most  valuable  and  interesting  book 
Light  from  the  Ancient  East  he  reproduces  several  letters 
which  are  of  permanent  value  as  illustrating  the  general 
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religious  and  moral  character  of  this  relatively  lower  stratum 
of  the  pagan  world,  as  e.g.,  a  woman's  letter  of  condolence 
written  to  a  married  couple  who  had  recently  lost  a  son, 
a  letter  from  a  man  on  his  travels  describing  how  he  had 
carved  the  names  of  his  friends  on  a  temple  and  prayed 
for  them,  and,  most  significant  of  all,  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
digal son  to  his  mother,  showing  deep  contrition  for  his 
wrongdoing,  expressed  in  such  phrases  as  "I  know  that  I 
have  sinned,"  "  I  have  been  chastened."  On  the  strength 
of  these  and  many  other  documents  of  a  like  nature  Deiss- 
mann  frames  the  opinion,  with  which  many  authorities  now 
find  themselves  in  complete  agreement,  that,  although 
the  state  of  morality  in  the  upper  circles  of  society  and  in 
great  cities  may  have  justified  the  somewhat  appalling  pic- 
ture which  Is  a  commonplace  of  sacred  and  profane  con- 
temporary literature,  among  the  poorer  and  humbler  folk 
of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  the  outlook  was  not  so  hopeless, 
and  that  in  the  villages  and  country  districts  there  was  a 
deep  and  earnest  sense  of  religion  combined  with  much 
that  made  for  decency  and  order. 

This  then  was  the  world  with  which  Christianity  was 
brought  into  contact  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
St.  Paul,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  it  was  able  to  satisfy  its  deepest 
needs  and  to  provide  an  adequate  response  to  its  longing 
and  yearning  for  God  and  His  salvation.  It  proved  its 
capacity  to  become  a  world-religion  by  absorbing  all  that 
was  consonant  with  its  own  nature  and  spirit,  all  that 
was  good,  beautiful,  and  divine  in  the  pagan  world,  as  it  has 
done  with  the  world  outside  of  itself  at  every  period  of  its 
history  and  must  be  ever  doing  if  it  is  to  gain  and  retain  the 
homage  of  mankind. 

This  is  not,  however,  what  the  advanced  criticism  of  the 
day  sets  out  to  prove,  for  there  it  is  contended  that  in  order 
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to  attract  within  its  borders  the  many  streams  of  religious 
life  in  the  Empire  at  the  time  Christianity  deliberately 
changed  its  nature,  accepted  doctrines  and  practices  alien 
to  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  its  Founder,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  first  century  became  a  religion  which  was  di- 
vorced from  Christ  and  developed  on  lines  which  were 
radically  opposed  to  His  will  and  purpose.  This  is  the 
theory  which  is  the  most  significant  feature  of  advanced 
Pauline  criticism  in  the  present  day,  and  it  needs  no  words 
of  mine  to  emphasise  the  pressing  need  for  a  complete  and 
adequate  reply  from  those  who  recognise  in  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  doctrines  the  true  heir  and  representative 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

MAURICE  JONES. 


THE  CENTURION  OF  CAPERNAUM. 
I. 

MATTHEW  and  Luke  (but  not  Mark)  tell  a  story  about  a 
centurion  at  whom  Jesus  marvelled.  At  least  Luke  says 
this  ("  marvelled  at  him  ")  ;  Matthew's  version  has  simply 
"  marvelled."  x  But  both  seem  to  mean  that  Jesus  mar- 
velled at  what  He  heard  the  centurion  say,  and,  in  both, 
"  marvelled  "  is  a  little  startling.  In  Isaiah,  it  is  true, 
God  is  said  to  have  "wondered"  or  been  "astonished," 
and  in  Mark  Jesus  is  said  to  have  "  marvelled."  But  the 
astonishment  and  the  marvel  are  caused  by  the  absence 
of  something  good  that  might  have  been  expected  ;  God 
"  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor,"  Jesus  "  mar- 
velled," among  the  people  of  Nazareth,  "  because  of  their 
unbelief."  2  In  the  story  of  the  centurion  Christ's  marvel 

1  Matt.  viii.  10  d/co&ras  5e  6  '17/croOs  tda,ijfj.a.<r€v,  Luke  vii.  9  aVoi/cras 
6  Ttyaouj  t0ati(Jia.ffev  avrdv. 

2  Isa.  lix.  16  ;    Ixiii.  5  ;    Mark  vi.  6. 
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is  at  the  presence  of  something  good  that  could  not  have 
been  expected. 

What  was  it  that  made  Jesus  "  marvel  "  ?  Jesus  calls 
it  faith,  or  belief  ("so  great  faith  ").  But  faith  in  what 
or  in  whom  ?  That  is  our  first  question.  Our  second  is, 
Why  does  Mark  omit  this  story  ?  His  Gospel,  brief  though 
it  is,  includes,  almost  without  exception,  every  marvellous 
act  of  Jesus  that  is  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  common. 
Why  does  he  omit  this  one,  which  records  Christ's  unique 
"  marvel  at  belief,"  while  he  and  he  alone  finds  room  for 
a  record  of  Christ's  "  marvel  because  of  unbelief  "  ? 

We  have  been  hitherto  assuming  that  Luke  meant  nothing 
of  importance  by  inserting  a  personal  object  after  marvel 
("  marvelled  at  him  ").  And  indeed  there  seems  so  little 
difference  here  between  marvelling  at  the  person  and  mar- 
velling at  what  the  person  says,  that  one  shrinks  from 
calling  attention  to  it.  Nevertheless  there  are  so  many 
indications  that  Luke  has  taken  great  pains  to  reinterpret 
or  improve  Matthew's  narrative  in  points  of  detail,  that 
we  ought  not  to  pass  over  what  Origen  says  about  the  first 
passage  where  the  LXX.  uses  the  verb  "  marvel." 

There  are  several  points  in  it  bearing  on  our  investigation. 
(1)  It  is  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  in  effect  God,  who 
"  marvels."  (2)  He  marvels,  literally,  at  a  "  person." 
(3)  Origen  says,  "  '  Person  '  is  often  used  by  Scripture  for 
a  man's  '  word,'  as  the  Angel  says  to  Lot,  '  See,  I  have  (lit.) 
marvelled  at  thy  person.'  "  * 

Turning  to  Genesis  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  "  marvelling."  It  means,  "  I  have 
respected,  or  accepted,  thy  person."  This  in  plain  English 
means,  "  I  have  favoured  thee."  But  where,  as  in  Lot's 
case,  a  petition  has  been  made,  it  means,  "  /  have  granted 

1  Origen  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  (title)  quoting  Gen.  xix.  21. 
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thee  this  petition."  1  Now  in  the  story  of  the  centurion 
we  could  not  extract  this  meaning  from  Matthew,  who 
omits  the  personal  object ;  but  we  could  from  Luke,  who 
inserts  it.  And  it  would  make  excellent  sense  there.  For 
it  would  come  just  at  the  point  where  the  centurion's  pro- 
fession of  faith  would  be  followed  appropriately  by  some 
kind  of  reply  from  Jesus  before  He  turns  round  and  addresses 
the  following  crowd.  In  the  present  text  of  Luke,  there 
is  no  such  "  granting."  Indeed  there  is  no  reply  of  any 
kind  in  any  part  of  the  narrative.  The  omission  leaves 
Luke's  version  strangely  incomplete.  But  the  incom- 
pleteness becomes  intelligible  if  Luke  is  here  combining  an 
adherence  to  the  original  Greek  text  "  marvelled  at  his 
person  "  with  a  misinterpretation  of  it  "  marvelled  at  him," 
which  leads  him  quite  away  from  the  real  meaning  "  granted 
his  petition."  2 

We  pass  to  another  difference  between  the  two  narra- 
tives : — 

Matthew  viii.  6  (lit.).  Luke  vii.  2  (lit.). 

"  Lord,  my  boy  (pais)  lieth  in  "A  certain  centurion's  bond- 
the  house  sick  of  the  palsy."  servant  (doulos)  who  was  precious 

[lit.  in  honour]  to  him  was  sick 
and  at  the  point  of  death." 

In  ordinary  Greek,  Matthew's  word  pais  would  mean 
"  boy"  This,  when  used  with  a  possessive  adjective  ("  my 
boy,"  "  his  boy"  etc.),  would  naturally  mean,  as  in  English, 
"  son."  It  is  true  that  in  certain  contexts,  and  in  the 
vocative,  "  boy  "  might  be  applied,  as  in  English,  to  a  servant 

1  For  other  instances  of  (LXX.)  "marvelling  at  a  person  "    see  Deut. 
x.  17,  xxviii.  50,  also  2  Kings  v.  1  "  marvelled  at  in  person  "  (of  Naaman), 
meaning   "highly  favoured."      Qav/Aafw  in  such  passages   means    "pay 
respect  to."     It  is  frequently  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

2  Matthew,  besides  giving  the  rendering   "  marvelled  "  in  the  body 
of  his  narrative,  appends  at  the  close  words  implying  conditional  consent 
(viii.  13),    "As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  unto  thee."     These  appear 
inconsistent   with  viii.  7,    as    commonly  translated,  on  which  comment 
will  be  made  later  on. 
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that  performs  this  or  that  service.  But  if  one  Greek  said 
to  another,  "  My  boy  (pais)  is  ill,"  without  some  previous 
intimation  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  servant,  he  would 
almost  certainly  be  regarded  as  meaning  "  my  son"  l 
There  is  nothing  in  Matthew's  narrative  here  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  mean  "  son." 

On  the  other  hand,  elsewhere,  Matthew  quotes  from 
Isaiah  a  passage  where  pais  represents  the  Hebrew  "  ser- 
vant " — and  that,  too,  used  with  the  possessive  adjective, 
"  Behold,  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen."  2  And  on 
referring  to  the  LXX.  Concordance  we  find  that  pais  practi- 
cally always  has  that  meaning.3  These  facts  would  leave 
it  open  to  Luke  to  interpret  the  ambiguous  word  either  as 
son  or  as  bondservant  (doulos).4' 

i  Luke  makes  it  clear  from  the  first  that  the  "  boy  "  was 
only  a  bondservant  (doulos) 5  of  the  centurion — though 
"dear  unto  him,"  or  (R.V.  marg.)  "precious  to  him,"  or 
"  honourable  with  him."  This  epithet,  entimos,  thus  vari- 
ously rendered  by  R.V.,  raises  several  questions.  It  is  not 
in  Matthew.  Did  Luke  add  it,  when  he  altered  Matthew's 

1  If  the  man  were  well  off  he  would  be  likely  to  have  several  slaves. 
This  would  make  it  all  the  more  unlikely  that  he  would  speak  of  a  par- 
ticular one  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  my  boy  is   ill  "   without  previous  pre- 
paratory context. 

2  Matt.  xii.  18,  quoting  Isa.  xlii.  1.     Also  Matt.  xiv.  2  uses  tho  pi. 
concerning  Herod's  servants. 

8  LXX.  Cone,  gives  Prov.  iv.  1,  xx.  7  as  the  only  passages  where  TTCUS 
means  Heb.  "son,"  against  more  than  300  instances  where  it  means 
" servant."  See  Lightfoot  on  Clem.  Bom.  §  59  as  to  "tho  ambiguous 
word  TTCUJ." 

4  The  LXX.  does  not  introduce  the  word  doulos  "bondservant  "  (or 
"  slave  ")  till  Lev.  xxv.  44,  where  it  speaks  of  buying  foreign  bondservants. 
Up  to  that  verse  it  has  very  frequently  used  pais  to  represent  the  same 
Heb.  word,  but  never  doulos. 

5  Afterwards,  when  "  the  elders  of  the  Jews  "  have    interceded  with 
Jesus  for  the  "  bondservant,"  the  centurion,  speaking  through  his  friends, 
is  allowed  by  Luke  to  use  Matthew's  word,  "  Let  my  boy  (pais)  be  healed." 
But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  introductory  mention  of  doulos. 
As  there  is  now  no  danger  of  ambiguity  the  doulos  may  be  called  by  the 
more  familiar  and  friendly  title  of  pais. 
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pais  to  doulos,  to  explain  the  centurion's  interest  in  a  mere 
bondservant  ?  If  he  added  it  in  the  sense  of  "  dear,"  why 
did  he  choose  this  ambiguous  word  ?  Why  not  say  "  be- 
loved," which  would  have  expressed  the  meaning  unam- 
biguously ?  If  he  did  not  add  it,  but  retained  it  because 
he  found  it  in  an  old  version  of  the  story,  then  which  should 
we  adopt  of  the  three  meanings  suggested  by  our  Revised 
Version  ? 

On  this  point  there  is  little  doubt.  Entlmos  both  in 
Luke  elsewhere,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and 
in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (not  to  speak  of 
Isaiah)  means — as  also  it  means  in  Plato  and  literary  Greek 
generally — "  held  in  honour."  When  it  is  applied  to  per- 
sons the  honour  might  be  due  to  rank,  position,  or  repute. 
But  it  might  also  be  due  to  age — an  "  elder  "  being  worthy 
of  a  deference  that  could  not  be  expected  by  the  young— 
and  it  is  thus  used  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Isaiah.1  It 
is  therefore  a  word  singularly  inappropriate  to  a  young 
slave  but  highly  appropriate  to  the  centurion  himself. 
And  the  sense  would  be  greatly  improved  by  dropping  "  unto 
him  "  as  a  corruption  or  as  'an  addition  made  by  Luke  in 
order  to  justify  his  interpretation  of  pais  as  "  bondservant." 
Then  the  original  might  be  supposed  to  have  run  thus  : 
"  Jesus  entered  into  Capernaum.  Now  there  was  lying 
sick  [there]  and  at  the  point  of  death  a  centurion's  boy 
(pais).  And  he  [i.e.,  the  centurion]  ivas  held  in  honour  [there]. 
And  he  [had]  heard  concerning  Jesus.  And  he  sent  to 
him  elders  of  the  Jews." 


1  Clem.  Rom.  §  3  "  the  young  against  the  elder,"  whore  (as  also  in  Isa, 
iii.  5)  ti>Tifj.os  is  parallel  to  "  elder."  Comp.  Luke  xiv.  8  "  one  more 
honourable  than  thou,"  and  Phil.  ii.  29  (concerning  Epaphroditus)  "  hold 
such  in  honour."  Wetstein,  on  Luke,  quotes  Artemidorus  ii.  9,  v.  20 
about  slaves  "honoured"  by  their  masters,  but  does  not  produce  an 
instance  of  ^ri/xos  thus  used.  The  supposition  that  ^TI/AOS  is  used  quasi- 
mtaphoric  ally  (comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  4-6)  is  very  improbable. 
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The  phrase  would  thus  explain  how  the  centurion,  being 
in  high  repute  in  Capernaum,  was  able  to  obtain  the  inter- 
cession of  "  the  elders  of  the  Jews."  It  would  resemble 
the  phrase  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  of 
Naaman  to  describe  the  Syrian  general's  high  repute  in  the 
royal  court  which  procured  for  him  the  intercession  of  the 
King  of  Syria.  Luke,  following  (or  originating)  a  tradition 
that  interpreted  pais  as  doulos,  might  edit  the  context, 
with  the  minimum  of  alteration,  so  as  to  justify  his  view. 
Finding  that  either  the  slave  or  his  master  was  called 
entimos,  he  decided  to  give  the  epithet  to  the  former  in 
order  to  show  the  very  special  affection  felt  for  him  by  the 
latter,  even  though  the  result  was  an  unnatural  hyperbole 
("  precious  [as  a  jewel]  unto  him  ").  But  in  fact  the  phrase 
was  more  probably  another  version  of  that  confusing  and 
perplexing  phrase  which  occupied  our  attention  above, 
"  marvelled  at  in  person"  that  is  to  say  "  highly  respected," 
"  very  worthy."  1 

If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  pais,  after  all,  was 
not  a  bondservant  but  a  son,  this  would  justify  Matthew's 
consistent  use  of  the  term  even  in  the  introductory  words 
above  quoted  "  my  son  (pais)  lieth  sick."  It  would  also 
harmonise  better  with  Christ's  procedure  in  other  instances 
of  faith-healing,  where  He  appeals  to  parents  (but  nowhere 
to  a  master)  to  "  believe,"  in  order  that  their  children  may 
be  healed.2  And  this  would  accord  with  the  view  that 
John,  in  relating  a  story  of  his  own  about  the  healing  of  a 
nobleman's  son  in  Capernaum,  took  some  pains  to  show 
that  the  pais  there  mentioned  was  unquestionably  a  son 
and  not  a  bondservant.3 

1  See  above,  p.  41,  and  add  Isa.  ix.  15   "the  honourable  man,"  LXX. 
"  those    that    marvel  at    persons,"  but    Symm.  atSecrt/tov,  i.e.    "  worthy 
of  respect."     The  elders  say  to  Jesus  about  the  centurion  (Luke  vii.  4), 
"He  is  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  do  this  for  him." 

2  Mark  v.  36  (Luke  viii.  50),  ix.  23. 

3  John  iv.  46  "son  (inds),"  51   "son  (TTCUS)." 
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Indirectly,  the  transference  of  the  Lucan  epithet  entlmos 
from  the  youth  to  the  centurion  strengthens  the  evidence 
showing  that  the  centurion  was  not  "  marvelled  at  "  by 
Jesus.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  even  if  the  evange- 
listic statement  that  Jesus  "  marvelled  "  is  removed,  there 
will  still  remain  His  own  words  expressing  marvel.  But 
what  precisely  were  those  words  ?  Luke's  version  of  them 
differs  from  Matthew's — minutely,  but  perhaps  signifi- 
cantly : 

Matthew  viii.  10.  Luke  vii.  9. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  in  no         I  say  unto  you,  not  even  in 

one    have    I    found    such    great  Israel  have  I  found  such  great 

faith,  in  [the  whole  o/j  Israel.  faith. 

Here,  in  Matthew,  "  Israel  "  appears  to  mean  something 
different  from  what  it  means  in  Luke.  It  probably  means 
— as  often  in  the  reproaches  of  the  prophets  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  1 — Israel  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to 
be  ;  Israel  after  the  flesh,  not  "  the  Israel  of  God."  2  Hence 
Matthew's  version,  though  it  implies  praise  of  the  cen- 
turion, implies  much  more  emphatically  condemnation  of 
Israel  as  represented  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the 
successors  of  Moses,  the  orthodox  Israel  of  Christ's  day. 
The  main  emphasis  in  Matthew  is  not  on  Israel  but  on  "no 
one,"  which  here  means  "  not  a  single  person."  3 

In  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  is  changed  by 
the  addition  of  "  even."  Luke  perhaps  thought  that 
Matthew's  reading  of  the  text  was  too  subtle  for  Gentile 
readers,  or  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  heighten  the  cen- 
turion's faith  so  as  to  explain  why  Jesus  marvelled  at  him. 
He  explains  the  marvel  by  saying  in  effect,  "  Not  even  in 

1  Isa.  i.  3,  "  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider,"  and 
see  Rom.  ix.  6— xi.  26. 

2  Gal.  vi.  16.     To  be  contrasted  with  1  Cor.  x.  18,  Phil.  iii.  5,  etc. 

8  See  Ps.  xxxiv.  20,  "  one  of  them  shall  not  be  broken,"  i.e.  "  not  even 
one  of  them,"  and  comp.  Ps.  cvi.  11,  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  xl.  26. 
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the  Chosen  People,  not  even  in  the  people  of  the  Covenant, 
have  I  found  such  great  faith  as  in  this  Gentile  who  is  outside 
the  Covenant."  Thus  he  simplifies  the  sense.  But  it  is 
at  great  cost.  For  he  appears  to  assume  that  the  faith  of 
the  centurion  exceeded  the  faith  of  all  Christ's  own  dis- 
ciples including  the  Twelve  ! 

I  have  found  no  attempt  to  show  how  this  assumption 
could  be  justified  except  in  a  comment  on  the  parallel 
Matthew  printed  by  Cramer  as  being  Origen's :  "  The 
centurion  held  Jesus  [to  be]  Controller  both  of  life  and  of 
death,  wherefore  he  was  marvelled  at  by  Jesus.  We  find 
no  one  in  Jerusalem  that  had  absolute  confidence  against 
death."  x  Perhaps  this  means  that  "  no  one  "  among  the 
disciples  themselves,  later  on,  "  in  Jerusalem,"  "  had  con- 
fidence against  death  "  so  as  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
about  to  rise  again,  and  perhaps  Origen  assumes  that  this 
centurion,  if  he  had  been  in  their  place,  would  have  "  had 
confidence."  If  so,  the  honesty  with  which  the  difficulty 
is  acknowledged  is  greater  than  the  cogency  with  which  it  is 
met. 

As  for  Jerome's  comment,  it  seems  to  show,  either  that 
he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  portentous  exaltation  of  the 
centurion  above  all  Christ's  own  disciples,  or  else  that  he 
regarded  Christ's  words  as  used  in  a  merely  typical  sense. 
"  Jesus,"  he  says,  "  is  talking  about  the  [Israelites]  that  were 
of  His  day  (de  praesentibus  loquitur),  not  about  all  the 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  the  past — unless  perchance  in 
the  [type  of  the]  centurion  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  is  [set  forth 
as]  being  preferred  to  [the  faith  of]  Israel."  2  This  latter 
alternative  seems  to  suggest  that  the  centurion,  by  a  special 
divine  inspiration,  may  have  received  a  faith  exceeding 

1  Cramer  on  Matt.  viii.  8-10. 

2  On  Matt.  viii.  10  "  nisi  forte  in  centurione  fides  gentium  praeponitur 
Israeli." 
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that  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  perhaps  even 
that  of  Abraham  himself. 

We  infer  that  at  this  point  Matthew  is  closer  than  Luke 
to  the  original.  If  so,  the  words  of  Jesus,  though  they 
would  justify  the  statement  made  by  Chrysostom  that 
Jesus  "  preferred  the  centurion  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation  " 
— or,  according  to  another  ancient  writer,  "  declared  him 
to  be  superior  to  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  " — would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  set  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  above  that  of  Israel  in  the  higher 
sense  so  that  He  was  constrained  by  it  to  "  marvel."  1 

So  far,  our  conclusion  is  negative.  The  positive  aspect 
of  the  subject — the  nature  and  the  greatness  of  the  cen- 
turion's faith — will  receive  a  separate  consideration. 

EDWIN  A.  ABBOTT. 
(To  be  continued.) 


TWO  HEBREW  BIBLES  OF  FOUR  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

THE  year  1517  marks  an  important  era  in  the  printing  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  On  July  10  there  was  completed  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  original  tongue  edited  for  the  first 
time  by  a  Christian.  And  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  there  appeared  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Biblia  Rab- 
binica,  containing  the  text,  Targums  and  Commentaries 
dear  to  the  pious  Jew.  The  value  of  the  printing  press 
was  speedily  realised  by  the  Jews  scattered  over  Southern 
Europe.  The  earliest  printed  Hebrew  book  dates  from 
1475.  Two  years  later  appeared  the  first  Scripture  portion 

1  See  Chrys.  (Field,  p.  373)  on  Matt.  viii.  10,  and  Cramer  on  Matt, 
viii.  5.  In  these  comments  (as  in  John)  the  term  "  Jews  "  or  "  Jewish 
nation  "  denotes  the  nation  as  a  whole,  rejecting  their  Saviour. 
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in  Hebrew,  the  Psalms,  printed  most  probably  at  Bologna. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  presses  with  founts  of 
Hebrew  type  were  to  be  found  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  places 
in  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Opulent  merchants,  famous 
printers,  learned  and  pious  scholars  counted  it  an  honour 
thus  to  share  in  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred  text.  During  the 
following  forty  years,  three  complete  Hebrew  Bibles  were 
printed  at  Soncino,  Naples  and  Brescia  :  five  Pentateuchs 
were  produced  at  Bologna,  Faro,  Ixar,  Lisbon  and  Brescia : 
the  Prophets,  complete,  were  issued  from  Soncino  ;  and,  in 
part,  from  Lisbon :  the  Hagiographa,  complete,  from 
Naples ;  and,  in  part,  from  Bologna  (?).  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant break  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  the  infamous 
edict  expelling  the  Jews  from  Spain  was  dated  March  30, 
1492  :  and  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  atrocities  which  have  been  surpassed  only  during 
the  present  madness  of  the  Hun  and  his  Allies.  During 
these  persecutions,  the  peaceful  art  of  printing  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  rudely  interrupted.  It  is  not  until  1510  that 
the  first  Hebrew  Scripture  of  the  sixteenth  century  appeared. 
This  was  printed  at  Pesaro.  Another,  printed  at  Salonika 
soon  after,  is  included  in  the  early  editions  which  have 
survived. 

I.  THE  COMPLUTENSIAN  POLYGLOT. 

All  these,  however,  were  prepared  by  Jews  for  their 
co-religionists.  The  first  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  preparation 
of  which  Christians  were  engaged,  and  also  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  printed  in  Spain,  appeared  in  1517.  It  is  contained 
in  the  famous  work  known  as  the  Complutensian,  the 
Spanish,  or  Xhnenes'  Polyglot.  This  was  produced  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Complutum,  or  Alcala  de 
Henares,  the  forerunner,  till  last  century,  of  the  University 

VOL.  xiv.  4 
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of  Madrid.  The  book  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  1502 
in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  child  who  afterwards  became 
Charles  V.  Ximenes  collected  a  band  of  scholars,  some 
of  them  converts  from  Judaism.  Of  the  50,000  gold  ducats 
said  to  have  been  spent  by  him  on  the  work,  4,000  went  in 
buying  seven  Hebrew  MSS.  Others  he  borrowed.  The 
New  Testament  part,  the  fifth  of  the  six  volumes,  was 
completed,  though  not  actually  published,  in  the  beginning 
of  1514  ;  thus,  in  composition  of  type,  preceding  Erasmus' 
Greek  New  Testament  by  a  couple  of  years.  The  first  four 
volumes  containing  the  Old  Testament  were  finished,  the 
colophon  tells  us,  on  July  10,  1517.  The  complete  work 
was  evidently  not  in  circulation  till  1522.  Each  page  has 
three  columns,  the  Latin  Vulgate  having  the  central  place, 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  representing  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Eastern  Church  on  either  side  "  like  the  two  thieves 
one  on  each  side  and  Jesus,  that  is  the  Roman  Church, 
between  them."  1 

The  order  of  the  books  conforms  to  that  of  the  Vulgate. 
In  the  Hebrew  text,  the  chapter  system  of  the  Latin  Bibles 
was  adopted  in  place  of  the  Massoretic  divisions  :  and 
Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  Chronicles  were  each 
divided  into  two  books.  Like  many  other  Christians  who 
have  begun  the  study  of  Hebrew,  the  editors  discarded  the 
accents  :  but  they  added  special  signs  as  guides  in  reading. 
The  vowel-points  are  printed  carelessly.  Keri  and  Kethiv 

1  "  Nunc  de  modo  quo  linguas  Pentateuchi  in  libro  ipso  disposuimus  : 
brevibus  agendum  est.  Primum  itaque  aperto  codice  duae  se  tibi  char- 
tarum  fades  hinc  et  inde  efferent :  quarum  unaquaeque  tres  praecipuas 
columnas  habet.  Ex  quibus  ea  quae  ad  marginem  exteriorem  sita  est : 
Hebraicam  continet  veritatem.  Quae  vero  interior!  margini  adhaeret : 
Graeca  est  septuaginta  interpretum  editio :  cui  superponitur  latina 
interlinearis  traductio  de  verbo  ad  verbum.  Mediam  autem  inter  has 
latinam  beati  Hieronymi  translationem  velut  inter  Synagogam  et  Orieii- 
talem  Ecclesiam  posuimus  :  tanquam  duos  hinc  et  inde  latrones  medium 
autem  Jesum  hoc  est  Romanam  sive  latinam  Ecclesiam  collocantes." — 
Prologue  to  the  reader,  Vol.  1,  fol.  3b. 
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"  are  indicated,  but  in  the  same  perplexing  way  in  which 
the  earlier  editions  notice  them." 

What  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  were  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition  is  not  indicated.  But  the 
late  Dr.  Christian  David  Ginsburg  gives  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  principal  Codex  employed  is  one  which 
is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Madrid.1  As  a  specimen 
of  Hebrew  printing  this  great  folio  is  of  considerable  interest, 
though  on  questions  of  textual  criticism  it  is  no  safe  guide. 

II.  THE  FIRST  BIBLIA  RABBINICA. 
Daniel  Bomberg,  the  printer. 

The  other  Hebrew  Bible  of  1517  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
editions  of  the  Biblia  Eabbinica.2  In  the  Epigraph  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  volume,  the  printer  describes  himself 
as  "  Daniel,  son  of  Cornelius  Bomberg  of  Amsterdam,  who 
now  resides  in  the  populous  city  of  Venice.  ...  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  my  imperfections  and  infirmity  ...  a 
child  in  understanding,  weak  in  wisdom,  deficient  in  accom- 
plishments .  .  .  having  learned  with  my  humble  powers 
that  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
that  it  alone  has  the  birthright  to  enlighten  all  mankind 
wheresoever  they  exist  in  all  manner  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge and  learning  of  every  kind,  therefore  have  I  chosen 
to  master  it  with  intelligent  friends  and  wise  and  experienced 
colleagues." 

Bomberg  began  life  at  Antwerp.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Venice,  where  he  established  a  printing  press  which  soon 
became  famous  for  its  work  in  Hebrew.  He  was  fortunate 
in  his  editors  or  "  correctors  for  the  press,"  Felix  Pratensis 
and  Jacob  ben  Chayim.  No  doubt  it  was  after  many  con- 

1  Ginsburg's  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  918. 

2  Four  others  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1525,  1548,  1568,   1619;  one 
at  Basle,  1619  ;   and  one  at  Amsterdam,  1727. 
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versations  ranging  over  several  years  that  at  last  he  agreed 
to  print  the  great  Bible.  As  part  of  the  preparation  the 
Jewish  scholar,  Felix,  taught  the  Christian  printer  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly,  sym- 
pathetic man,  this  Daniel  Bomberg.  Jacob  ben  Chayim, 
a  Jew  exiled  from  Tunis,  testifies  how  when  after  his  wan- 
derings through  Rome  and  Florence  he  reached  Venice, 
"  God  sent  a  highly  distinguished  and  pious  Christian,  of 
the  name  of  Daniel  Bomberg,  to  meet  me."  Elias  Levita, 
the  learned  Hebraist,  speaking  of  Bomberg's  kindness  to 
his  race,  praises  the  munificence  of  one  "  who  though  uncir- 
cumcised  in  the  flesh  is  circumcised  in  the  spirit."  His 
compositors  and  readers  were  skilled  craftsmen,  for  whose 
welfare  he  showed  great  care.  For  the  purpose  of  producing 
this  Hebrew  Bible  he  required  Jewish  printers.  Shake- 
speare's pictures  of  the  relations  of  Venice  and  the  Jews  is 
not  exaggerated.  It  was  only  by  persistently  pressing  his 
demands  that  at  last,  in  1515,  Felix  Pratensis  and  Bomberg 
secured  that  the  four  Jews  whom  they  considered  necessary 
should  have  special  privileges  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
work  without  insult  and  interruption.  As  a  great  con- 
cession the  Government  granted  these  workmen  temporary 
permission  to  wear  a  black  cap  instead  of  the  yellow  cap 
by  which  the  despised  race  were  distinguished  in  the  streets 
of  Venice. 

In  the  same  year  Bomberg  applied  to  the  College  and 
Senate  of  Venice  for  a  patent  in  his  Hebrew  types  (letere 
cuneata  si  in  rame  come  in  stagno  o  in  altra  mater ia  impron- 
tate) ;  and  for  a  copyright  for  his  Hebrew  books.  He  bases 
his  case  upon  the  fact  that  his  work  had  already  cost  him 
grande  spese  si  del  far  excider  le  lettere  hebree  et  atlrovar  per- 
sone  doctissime  in  hebreo  al  componer  et  emendar  ditti  libri. 
He  received  a  favourable  answer  to  both  requests  :  and 
when  he  applied  in  1518  for  a  renewal  of  these  privileges 
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it  was  granted,  we  are  told,  "  by  113  votes  against  17  noes 
and  7  doubtfuls."  l 

Not  content  with  issuing  this  great  Biblia  Eabbinica  in 
1517,  Bomberg  soon  began  making  preparations  for  the 
second  Biblia  Eabbinica  which  appeared  in  1525.  To  him, 
too,  we  owe  three  quarto  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
also  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Talmud  published 
in  1520-3.  He  died  in  1549. 

Felix  Pratensis,  the  Editor. 

The  scholar  to  whose  suggestion  Daniel  Bomberg  probably 
owed  the  publication  of  a  Biblia  Eabbinica,  and  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  work,  was  Felix,  who 
took  the  surname  of  Pratensis  from  the  town  of  Prato  in 
Tuscany  where  he  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms 
into  Latin,  which  in  his  preface  he  tells  us  he  had  completed 
in  fifteen  days,  was  printed  in  1515.  At  one  time  he  evi- 
dently intended  making  a  new  Latin  version  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  but  this  he  never  accomplished.  He  describes 
himself  in  his  preface  as  "  ordini  Heremitarum  S.  Augustini 

1  Ho  evidently  had  a  long  fight  for  these  rights  and  privileges.  The 
story  sheds  light  not  only  upon  the  persevering  printer  but  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Venice  Republic  of  tho  day.  In  October,  1525  "we  learn 
from  Sanuto's  Diaries,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten  moved  to  grant  a  privilege 
to  Daniele  da  Norimbergo,  who  is  desirous  of  continuing  to  print  Hebrew 
in  this  city,  and  offers  one  hundred  ducats  for  the  right  to  do  so.  '  Tho 
motion  was  put  to  tho  vote  and  lost,'  says  Sanuto,  '  and  this  for  tho  second 
time  ;  and  it  was  well  done,  and  I  had  a  good  hand  in  it ;  for  he  printed 
books  in  Hebrew  that  wore  against  the  faith.'  The  next  day  the  vote 
was  put  again  with  Bomberg's  offer  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats, 
and  was  lost.  On  March  8  of  the  following  year  a  further  effort  was  made 
to  secure  the  privilege,  Bomberg  this  time  offering  three  hundred  ducats  ; 
the  motion  was  once  more  rejected.  But  on  March  27,  on  an  offer  of 
five  hundred  ducats,  Bomberg  secured  a  renewal  of  his  privilege  to  print 
in  Hebrew  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  a  copyright  of  all  books  of  this 
kind.  The  religious  scruples  of  tho  Republic  were  valued  highly,  but 
they  were  venal.  Bomberg's  business  must  have  been  a  large  one  to 
enable  him  to  pay  so  dearly  for  this  privilege."  Horatio  F.  Brown: 
Venetian  Printing  Press,  p.  105. 
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adscriptum."  At  what  date  "  Judaeorum  castra  relinquens 
ad  Christianorum  sacra  transiit  "  is  not  exactly  known. 
Masch's  Le  Long  puts  it  "  ante  annum  1515."  1  Dr.  C.  D. 
Ginsburg,  also  a  Jew  who  afterwards  "  embraced  Chris- 
tianity," thinks  it  was  in  1513.2  It  appears,  then,  that 
he  had  reached  mature  age  ere  he  changed  his  faith  shortly 
before  the  issue  of  the  book.  The  preparation  of  the  work, 
the  examination  of  the  text,  the  composition  of  the  type, 
the  proof-reading  and  printing  must  have  taken  considerable 
time.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  1517  that  it  was  issued, 
with  its  copyright  carefully  guarded.3  In  1518  Felix 
returned  to  Rome  "  ibique  plures  per  annos  Hebraeis 
Romae  degentibus  sanctiores  doctrinas  sermone  hebrae 
explicavit.  Anno  1523  Magister  Theologus  creatus  est. 
Obiit  Romae  fere  centenarius  anno  1539."  4 

Criticism  of  Felix's  Work. 

Either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  issue  of  the 
book,  an  even  greater  Massoretic  scholar,  Jacob  ben  Chayim, 
came  within  Bomberg's  circle.  Himself  an  ultra- orthodox 
Rabbinic  Jew  (though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
ere  his  death  he  too  became  a  Christian  5)  no  doubt  he 
pointed  out  to  the  Christian  printer  "  the  disadvantage  of 
appealing  to  Jewish  communities  to  purchase  a  Rabbinic 
Bible  edited  by  a  neophyte  Augustinian  monk  and  dedicated 
to  the  Pope."  6  He  persuaded  Bomberg  to  undertake  a 
second  edition  to  be  issued  immediately  after  the  licence 
for  the  first  expired,  and  commenced  examining  Codices 
and  the  Massorah  for  this  purpose.  That  this  second 
edition  was  a  great  improvement  upon  Felix's  work  is 

1  I.  p.  18  n.,  p.  97.  2  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,  p.  507. 

3    Venetian  Printing  Press,  p.  63.          4  Masch's  Le  Long,  II.  p.  97. 
5  See  Jacob  ibn  Adonijah's  Introduction   to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  edited 
by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  p.  11. 

8  Ginsburg's  Introduction  to  the  Hebreiv  Bible,  p.  956. 
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generally  acknowledged  ;  it  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  in  practically  all  succeeding  editions  since  its 
issue  in  1525-6.  But  we  must  not  fail  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  the  services  of  the  pioneer,  Felix  Pratensis. 

The  Book  Itself. 

Dr.  Ginsburg,  whose  own  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text 
reveal  his  store  of  Massoretic  learning  and  patient  loving 
scholarship,  claims  that  this  first  Biblia  Eabbinica  is  "  a  most 
important  contribution  to  textual  criticism." 

The  work  was  issued  in  four  large  folio  volumes.  Before 
1517  there  had  appeared  editions  containing  Targums,  and 
editions  containing  Commentaries.  The  very  first  printed 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  for  example,  have  the  text  "  embedded 
in  Kimchi's  Commentary  "  ;  the  first  Pentateuch  had  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  and  Rashi's  Commentary.  But  this 
Rabbinic  Bible  was  the  first  to  collect  all  these  into  one 
book,  and  present  them  along  with  the  text  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  Bible. 

The  upper  part  of  each  page  contains  two  parallel  columns. 
Both  are  printed  in  Hebrew  character,  with  neat  clear 
vowel-points  and  accents.  The  column  in  slightly  larger 
type,  on  the  inside,  is  the  text  in  Hebrew.  Alongside  is 
the  Targum,  the  translation  or  paraphrase  of  that  text  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  On  the  lower  part  of  each  page,  printed 
right  across  in  Rabbinic  character,  there  are  given  com- 
mentaries on  the  books  by  various  learned  Rabbis. 

Volume  I.  contains  the  titlepage,1  on  the  verso  of  which  is 

1  "The  Four-and-Twenty.  The  Pentateuch  with  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  the  Commentary  by  Rashi.  The  Former  and  Latter  Prophets 
with  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  and  with  the  Commentary  by 
R.  David  Kimchi.  The  Psalms  with  the  Targum  of  Rabi  Joseph  and 
with  the  Commentary  by  R.  David  Kimchi  and  the  Commentary  Kav 
Venaki.  Job  with  the  Targum  of  Rabi  Joseph  and  the  Commentary  by 
Ramban  and  Rabi  Abraham  Farizol.  The  Five  Megilloth  with  the  Tar- 
gum of  R.  Joseph  and  the  Commentary  by  Rashi.  Daniel  with  the  Com- 
mentary by  Rabi  Levi  b.  Gershom.  Ezra  with  the  Commentary  by 
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printed  in  Latin  Felix's  dedication  of  the  work  to  Pope  Leo 
X. — like  many  other  pieces  of  such  literature,  more  full  of 
flattery  than  of  accuracy.  Then  follows  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Hebrew  text  and  the  Chaldee  Version  of  Onkelos,  or 
Babylonian  Targum,  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  This 
usually  takes  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
page.  Beneath  is  given  the  Commentary  of  Rashi.  The 
first  word  of  each  book  is  printed  in  large  letters.  A  Massore - 
tic  summary  (not  always  accurate)  of  the  number  of  verses 
is  given  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Pentateuch  these  summaries  are  repeated  and  a  sum  total 
(again  inaccurate)  of  all  the  verses  in  the  five  books  is  given.1 
Volume  II  contains  the  Former  Prophets  printed  with 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  bar  Uzziel,  or  Babylonian  Targum, 
and  Kimchi's  Commentary.  At  the  end  of  1  Samuel  xxxi. 
13  a  line  is  printed  stating  : 

"  Here  the  non-Jews  begin  the  2nd  book  of  Samuel  which  is 
the  second  book  of  Kings  by  them." 

After  1  Kings  xxii.  54  there  is  simply  an  asterisk  pointing 
to  a  note  in  the  margin  which  reads  ; 

"  Hero  the  non-Jews  begin  the  fourth  book  of  Kings." 
Volume  III.  gives  the  Latter  Prophets  with  the  Babylonian 
Targum,  Kimchi's  Commentary,  and  is  printed  like  volumes 
I.  and  II. 

Volume  IV.  contains,  first,  the  Hagiographa  with  Tar- 
gums,  mostly  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  and  Commentaries. 
Then  follows  the  Epigraph  by  Daniel  Bomberg  from  which 
we  have  already  made  extracts.  In  it  he  states  that  the 


Rashi  and  Shimoni.  Chronicles  with  the  Commentary  by  Rashi  and  Shi- 
moni.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  second  Targum 
of  Esther,  as  well  as  a  Treatise  on  the  accents  and  the  Differences  between 
Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali  on  the  Pentateuch,  with  other  useful  matters. 
Printed  with  great  care  by  Daniel  Bomberg  of  Antwerp  at  Venice." — Giiis- 
burg's  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  926. 

1  C.  D.  Ginsburg's  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  927, 
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work  was  finished  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Doge  Leonardo 
Loredano,  in  the  year  278  of  the  shorter  era,  on  the  27th 
day  of  the  month  Kislev,  i.e.,  towards  the  close  of  1517. 

After  this  is  printed  the  Papal  Injunction  protecting 
the  editor  and  printer  "  for  ten  years  from  1515."  And 
then  come  important  appendices  giving  I.  (a),  The  Jerusalem 
Targum,  or  Targum  II.,  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  (6)  the  second 
Targum  known  as  the  Targum  Sheni  on  Esther  (both  printed 
for  the  first  time)  :  II.  a  Table  of  Haphtaroth  for  the  Sab- 
baths, Feasts  and  Fasts  throughout  the  year  :  III.  the 
Thirteen  Articles  of  Faith  formulated  by  Maimonides  :  and 
IV.  the  treatise  called  DiMuke  Ha-Teamim  by  Ben-Asher, 
printed  for  the  first  time.1 

In  the  margins  of  all  four  volumes  are  given  the  official 
Keris,  and  in  addition  the  editor  notes  many  other  variations 
in  vowel-points,  accents  and  consonants.  Where,  according 
to  the  Sopherim,  a  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  the 
editor  gives  the  word  in  the  margin  ;  and  where  a  super- 
fluous word  occurs,  this  also  is  noted.  These  and  many 
other  Massoretic  glosses  appear  here  for  the  first  time  in 
a  printed  edition. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  copy  of  this  important 
book  from  which  the  above  notes  have  been  made.  It 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  Felix  Pratensis  and  contains 
in  the  margin  many  notes  and  corrections  in  his  autograph. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and 
now  rests  among  many  other  treasures  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  146,  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  London. 

R.  KILGOUR. 

1  C.  D.  Ginsburg's  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  pp.  925-945. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  JEWISH  APOCALYPTIC  FOE 
MODERN  TIMES. 

No  recent  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  Biblical  criticism 
are  more  important  than  those  which  have  been  made  in 
connexion  with  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  We  are  now  able  to 
trace  in  detail  the  whole  history  of  the  movement  which 
exercised  such  a  vital  influence  not  only  upon  the  Jewish 
faith  but  upon  early  Christianity  as  well.  Jewish  Apocalyp- 
tic is  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
anywhere  else  which  quite  resembles  it,  though  it  deals 
with  an  eternal  problem  which  has  been  discussed  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  peoples — the  problem  as  to  the  future 
of  the  human  race  and  of  the  world,  and  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  history. 

I. 

To  understand  Apocalyptic  we  must  understand  the 
situation  that  created  it.  It  was  the  faith  of  a  defeated 
nation — a  nation  which  never  came  to  its  own — a  nation 
which  throughout  its  long  history,  with  some  few  intervals 
of  success  and  glory,  was  the  vassal  and  prey  of  the  world- 
empires  that  surrounded  it.  The  early  prophets  had 
cheered  the  spirits  of  the  people  with  dazzling  dreams  of 
Israel's  future — but  those  dreams  were  never  realized. 
Israel  came  to  be  more  and  more  the  Belgium  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  always  more  or  less  the  buffer-state  between 
the  different  empires  which  were  contending  for  the 
supremacy.  When  Assyria  wanted  to  make  war  upon 
Egypt  for  instance,  or  Egypt  wished  to  invade  Assyria, 
the  easiest  course  to  take  was  always  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  Palestine.  One  Empire  succeeded  another  :  the 
Assyrian  domination  was  followed  by  the  Persian,  the  Per- 
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sian  by  the  Greek,  the  Greek  by  the  Roman,  but  Palestine 
remained  amid  all  the  changes  the  vassal  state  of  the  ruling 
power.  Time  after  time  the  unspeakable  horrors  which 
are  associated  with  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium 
to-day  were  enacted  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  depor- 
tation of  its  population  for  instance  was  one  of  the  constant 
factors  in  the  brutal  warfare  of  the  time. 

Ct  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history  that  the  long-drawn- 
out  tragedy  did  not  utterly  destroy  the  religion  of  Israel. 
If  there  ever  was  a  justification  for  the  adoption  of  Schopen- 
hauer's doctrine  of  Pessimism,  it  surely  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Israel.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  Jewish 
people  to  reconcile  their  belief  in  a  beneficent  and  omnipo- 
tent Deity,  with  all  the  calamities  which  for  six  centuries 
so  overwhelmed  the  nation  that  despair  at  last  settled 
upon  its  spirit  and  the  dream  of  its  great  destiny  vanished 
into  the  limbo  of  impossibility  ? 

But  the  genius  of  Israel  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In 
the  most  marvellous  way  it  succeeded  in  readjusting  its 
faith  to  the  situation.  It  found  its  way  out  of  the  impasse 
in  Apocalyptic.  Apocalyptic  is  the  triumph  of  faith  over 
the  most  desperate  circumstances  a  nation  has  ever  yet 
been  called  upon  to  face.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
it  was  Apocalyptic — and  Apocalyptic  alone — that  kept 
the  faith  of  Israel  alive  during  centuries  of  defeat  and 
disaster.  It  saved  the  nation  from  sinking  into  utter 
pessimism  and  despair,  and,  more  than  that,  it  handed  over 
the  torch  of  hope  to  Christianity  itself.  There  was  a  time 
even  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself  when  He  sought  refuge 
in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  and  there  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  second  generation  of  believers  when  the  faith 
of  the  Church  was  saved  in  the  midst  of  persecution  by 
the  Book  of  Revelation, 

Now  if  Apocalyptic  meant  so  much  to  the  people  of 
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Israel — if  it  meant  so  much  to  Christ  and  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church — has  it  no  value  and  no  message  for  us  to-day  ? 
If  it  inspired  the  Church  of  the  first  century,  has  it  nothing 
to  say  to  the  Church  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 

II. 

We  can  best  answer  this  question  by  considering  what  are 
the  leading  articles  in  the  Apocalyptic  Faith.  There  is  no 
need  for  us  here  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  fantastic  details, 
or  the  weird  pictures  and  imagery  which  are  used  by  the 
Apocalyptists  as  symbols  for  the  expression  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  chief  principles 
of  their  creed.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Jews  found  an  outlet  for  itself  not  so 
much  in  poetry  as  in  Apocalyptic.  Like  Homer  and  Virgil 
and  Dante  the  Apocalyptists  allowed  their  imaginations 
free  play  in  clothing  the  spirit  of  their  dream  in  strange 
impersonations.  The  result  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalyptists 
at  any  rate  is  often  that  the  staging  of  the  play  and  the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  the  scenery  and  the  wild  riot  of 
the  symbolism  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  fundamental 
articles  of  faith  which  form  the  soul  of  their  creed,  and 
leave  a  sense  of  jumble  and  muddle  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Very  often  it  is  impossible  "  to  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees,"  and  clear  thinking  is  lost  in  the  very  maze  of 
the  imagery.  This  is  certainly  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
perhaps  the  best  type  of  the  Apocalyptic  method,  since 
it  represents  the  flower  and  blossom  of  the  Apocalyptic 
faith. 

But  the  details  are  not  of  the  essence  of  Apocalyptic  and 
need  not  concern  us  now.  Our  business  is  rather  to  look 
beneath  the  form  and  the  poetry,  the  symbol  and  the 
imagery,  for  the  underlying  thought  and  faith  itself. 
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III. 

The  foundation  principle  of  the  Apocalyptic  faith  is  its 
invincible  conviction  that  human  history  is  to  find  its  goal 
and  climax  in  a  "  day  of  the  Lord  " — a  day  when  God  is  to 
break  into  the  world  and  set  up  His  ideal  kingdom.  This 
is  the  final  denouement — "  the  great  far-off  divine  event 
towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  In  adopting 
this  conviction  as  the  primary  principle  of  its  creed  it  is 
obvious  that  Apocalyptic  rejected  certain  conceptions  of 
history  which  have  found  their  advocates  in  every  age. 

It  rejected  first  of  all  the  view  that  regards  history  as 
a  mere  chaos  of  events  without  any  unifying  purpose  or 
principle  in  it  at  all.  No  nation  ever  had  a  clearer  sense 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  history  than  the  Jews,  and  in 
Apocalyptic  this  belief  was  carried  to  its  highest  point. 
The  modern  Deistic  theory  that  having  created  the  world 
God  left  it  to  run  its  own  course,  without  check  or  regula- 
tion, was  absolutely  foreign  to  their  religious  faith.  From 
first  to  last  they  held  tenaciously  to  the  belief,  which  no 
calamity  or  defeat  could  ever  dim,  that  through  all  the 
chances  and  changes  of  history  there  runs  the  thread  of  a 
Divine  purpose,  and  what  seems  but  chaos  and  anarchy 
is  in  reality  the  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  the  final 
cosmos  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  rejected  by  anticipation  with  equal  vigour  the  theory 
which  in  modern  times  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  and  other  philosophers 
of  the  pessimistic  school  of  philosophy — that  history  is 
only  the  blind  blundering  of  some  demonic  force,  which 
at  times,  like  some  huge  Juggernaut,  crushes  its  hapless 
victims  beneath  its  ruthless  stride  and  makes  human  life 
so  unutterably  wretched  that  it  needs  only  the  addition 
of  a  little  extra  misery  to  reach  the  breaking-point.  The 
Jews  were  ready  enough  to  admit  the  presence  of  demonic 
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agencies  in  history,  but  these  dark  forces  were  not  the 
masters  of  the  world  or  even  the  shapers  of  its  destiny. 
They  would  have  subscribed  to  the  famous  dictum  of 
Tennyson,  who  once  said  that  he  could  only  explain  the 
presence  of  evil  in  nature  by  supposing  that  "  when  God 
had  finished  his  creation,  the  Devil  came  along  and  added 
mosquitoes."  These  "  dark  forces,"  however,  were  under 
the  control  of  God.  They  might  revolt  and  rebel,  but  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  was  never  in  any  doubt.  There  is  no 
note  of  Pessimism  in  the  Apocalyptic  outlook  of  the  future. 
There  is  only  the  magnificent  assurance  that  God  "  must 
reign  till  He  has  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet." 

Thirdly,  it  rejected  with  equal  decisiveness  the  view  that 
human  history  is  merely  a  school  for  the  culture  of  the 
spiritual  life — a  gymnasium  for  the  discipline  of  char- 
acter. According  to  this  theory,  History  is  merely  a  series 
of  recurring  cycles.  There  are  cycles  of  peace  and  cycles 
of  war  :  cycles  of  progress  and  cycles  of  retrogression  : 
cycles  of  spiritual  fervour  and  cycles  of  religious  apathy. 
The  wheel  is  always  revolving,  but  it  always  revolves  on 
the  same  axis  and  follows  the  same  curve.  The  real  interest 
is  not  in  the  wheel  or  its  revolutions  but  in  the  work  it  does. 
It  is  in  reality  merely  a  potter's  wheel,  as  Browning  puts  it : 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  the  soul  its  bent, 

Try  it  and  turn  it  forth  sufficiently  impressed. 

The  task  of  History  is  thus  to  provide  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  soul.  When  that  task  is 
once  accomplished  it  will  be  thrown  aside  as  a  tool  for 
which  there  is  no  further  use.  "  Time's  wheel  runs  back 
or  stops  :  Potter  and  clay  endure." 

Such  a  theory  is  far  too  individualistic  for  the  Apocalyp- 
tist.  Human  society  does  not  exist  just  simply  to  make 
the  individual.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  such 
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a  view  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  would 
be  equally  true — perhaps  more  true — to  say  that  the 
individual  exists  to  make  the  society,  and  that  as  there  is 
a  future  for  the  individual  so  also  there  is  a  future  for  society 
as  a  whole.  It  is  towards  that  future — the  future  of  the 
race  and  not  merely  of  the  individual — that  the  gaze  of 
the  Apocalyptic  vision  is  directed. 

IV. 

But  it  is  in  facing  the  problem  as  to  the  method  by  which 
this  final  consummation  is  to  be  realised  that  Apocalyptic 
made  its  chief  contribution  to  religious  thought.  Its 
teleological  interpretation  of  history  it  shares  with  many 
other  forms  of  theology — but  its  doctrine  of  method  is 
unique  and  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  maintained  that 
the  goal  could  only  be  reached  by  a  Divine  act.  God  Him- 
self must  break  into  human  history  and  by  a  supernatural 
cataclysmic  intervention  establish  the  Kingdom.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  Apocalyptic  is  differentiated  from  all  other 
theories  of  social  progress.  It  despaired  of  all  the  other 
processes  of  advance  in  civilisation  and  regarded  them  as 
futile.  It  knew  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution, but  if  it  had  known  about  it,  it  would  have  rejected 
it  with  scorn. 

Now  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  writing  a  Utopia. 
At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Republic 
of  Plato  or  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  No  one  would 
dream  of  bracketing  these  books  together  or  placing  them 
in  the  same  class  of  literature.  And  yet  in  reality  they 
are  all  of  them  discussing  the  same  question  and  striving 
to  realise  the  same  ideal.  Plato's  Ideal  Republic  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  only  two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  Both  portray  the  establishment 
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of  an  ideal  society  and  regard  the  establishment  of  that 
society  as  the  goal  of  human  progress — the  summum  bonum 
of  civilisation.  Apocalyptic  represents  the  social  dream 
of  the  finest  souls  among  the  Jews,  as  The  Republic  of 
Plato  represents  the  social  ideals  of  the  keenest  intellect 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  the  social 
aspirations  of  the  English  Humanists. 

But  though  they  agree  with  regard  to  the  end,  they 
differ  absolutely  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  end  is  to 
be  obtained.  Plato  trusted  entirely  to  the  recognised 
methods  of  human  progress.  Education  was  to  him  the 
chief  lever  by  which  society  was  to  be  lifted  on  to  the  higher 
plane.  A  large  part  of  the  Republic  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  educational  method,  and  the  rest  is  occupied  with 
an  outline  of  the  social  changes  and  readjustments  which 
he  regarded  as  essential  before  the  perfect  society  could 
be  realised.  Education  and  the  readjustments  of  social 
relationships"  are  the  two  main  planks  in  Plato's  platform 
of  reform. 

The  Apocalyptic  method  is  very  different.  If  they  had 
ever  read  Plato  they  would  have  regarded  his  scheme  of 
reform  as  "  a  pill  to  cure  an  earthquake."  They  would 
have  looked  upon  him  as  one  who  in  the  phrase  of  Sophocles 
"  was  droning  charms  over  a  wound  that  needed  the  knife." 
They  would  have  denied  altogether  that  human  society 
contained  within  itself  the  power  and  potency  of  attaining 
to  perfection.  Six  hundred  years  of  tragic  experience  had 
made  them  diffident  with  regard  to  the  recuperative  power 
of  human  civilisation.  They  had  lost  every  vestige  of 
confidence  in  the  belief  that  mankind  was  capable  of  working 
out  its  own  salvation.  They  did  not  share  the  radiant 
optimism  which  characterised  the  "  bright  Hellenic  spirit  " 
of  Plato  or  the  serene  and  cheerful  temper  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Apoca- 
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lyptists  were  not  writing  at  Athens  at  the  height  of  its 
glory  or  in  the  spacious  times  of  the  Renaissance.  Their 
books  were  produced  under  the  shadow  of  national  dis- 
aster 'and  vassalage  to  hurl  defiance  at  their  proud  con- 
querors and  find  a  refuge  for  baffled  faith. 

To  the  Apocalyptists  civilisation  seemed  to  be  hope- 
lessly and  irremediably  bankrupt,  and  the  only  chance 
for  the  world  lay  in  a  Divine  intervention,  which  would 
destroy  a  society  that  was  corrupt  to  its  core  and  set  up 
another  in  its  place. 

We  have  thus  two  conflicting  theories — the  Greek  method 
of  realizing  Utopia  (which  is  also  the  English)  and  the 
Jewish — the  one  trusting  to  social  evolution  and  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  social  conditions,  the  other  despairing  of 
human  progress  along  the  ordinary  lines  and  relying  upon 
a  supernatural  cataclysmic  act  of  God.  Which  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  history  ? 

V. 

There  is  one  point  at  any  rate  upon  which  the  advantage 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Apocalyptic  conception.  It 
recognised  to  the  full  the  Divine  initiative  in  History. 
Plato,  if  he  does  not  leave  God  out  of  account  altogether, 
assigns  Him  a  minor  and  passive  function  in  the  play,  and 
relies  entirely  upon  human  agencies  and  activities.  It  is 
not  the  temple  of  God  but  the  temple  of  humanity  that  he 
is  striving  to  build.  He  leaves  no  room  for  the  miraculous 
or  the  supernatural.  There  is  no  inrush  of  Divine  energy. 
A  divine  background  of  course  he-  acknowledges,  but  it 
is  a  background  not  unlike  that  which  Herbert  Spencer 
posits  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Great  Unknowable.  To  Apoca- 
lyptic, on  the  other  hand,  the  supernatural  is  everything. 
Humanity  is  utterly  incapable  of  redeeming  itself.  The 
only  hope  for  the  world  lies  in  a  Divine  coup  d'etat  which 
will  change  the  face  of  the  earth.  Apocalyptic  was  as  pessi- 
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mistic  as  Schopenhauer  about  the  world  left  to  itself,  but  it 
had  supreme  confidence  in  the  regenerating  power  of  God. 

There  is  something,  too,  surely  to  be  said  for  the  cata- 
clysmic conception  of  progress.  We  have  become  during 
the  last  fifty  years  so  much  the  victims  of  the  cate- 
gory of  evolution  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  think  hi 
other  terms.  Progress  means  to  most  of  us  a  slow  and 
steady  advance — "  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little  " — the 
present  building  on  the  achievements  of  the  past,  the 
capture  of  trench  after  trench,  with  sometimes  a  momentary 
set-back,  and  the  loss  of  a  vantage-point  in  a  counter-attack 
but  still  on  the  whole  a  persistent  forward  movement 
which  marches  irresistibly  towards  its  final  objective.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  History  works  at  all.  Progress 
comes  in  waves  and  tides.  There  are  great  convulsions 
like  the  Gothic  invasions  for  instance,  or  the  incursion  of 
Islam,  or  the  Reformation,  or  the  French  Revolution,  or 
the  present  war,  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  alter  the 
configuration  of  a  Continent  and  change  the  spirit  of  the 
race.  Each  of  those  convulsions  puts  back  or  forward 
the  clock  of  social  progress  not  by  hours  but  by  centuries. 
If  we  read  history  in  large  slices  (and  that  surely  is  the 
right  way  of  reading  it,  for  "  a  thousand  years  in  God's 
sight  are  but  as  a  single  day  "),  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  cataclysms  and  convulsions  which  shake  the  world 
to  its  very  base  are  the  supreme  factor  hi  moulding  and 
shaping  the  destinies  of  empires  and  races.  An  earth- 
quake will  often  cause  greater  physical  effects  in  a  single 
day  than  the  ordinary  activities  of  man  could  produce  hi 
half  a  century,  and  the  earthquakes  of  history  are  the  great 
landmarks  of  progress  or  reaction.  No  philosophy  of 
history  which  leaves  these  convulsions  out  of  account  is 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts.  It  is  at  any  rate 
to  the  credit  of  Apocalyptic  that  it  provided  a  place  for 
the  cataclysm  in  its  interpretation  of  history. 
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There  have  been  moments  in  the  history  of  religious 
development  when  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  world  to 
learn  the  opposite  lesson.  Elijah,  for  instance,  had  to  be 
taught  not  to  put  his  trust  in  the  cataclysm  as  the  sole 
method  of  regenerating  the  world  in  his  time.  The  God  who 
was  revealed  to  him  was  manifested  not  in  the  earthquake 
or  the  hurricane  or  the  fire,  but  in  the  "  still  small  voice." 
But  our  modern  world  does  not  need  such  teaching.  It 
believes  to  the  full  in  the  "  still  small  voice,"  and  it  has 
built  up  its  theology — its  whole  conception  of  God  and 
man — upon  that  idea,  and  is  somewhat  impatient  of  other 
forms  of  revelation.  It  forgets  that  God  spoke  to  Job 
"  out  of  the  whirlwind,"  and  it  forgets  that  wonderful 
vision  of  the  Majesty  of  God  which  came  to  the  inspired 
writer  of  the  29th  Psalm  :  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
the  waters.  The  God  of  glory  thundereth.  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty.  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  cedars.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  cleave th  the 
flames  of  fire.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shake  th  the  wilder- 
ness and  strippeth  the  forest  bare.  The  Lord  sat  as  King 
at  the  Flood,  yea  the  Lord  sitteth  as  King  for  ever." 

VI. 

Apocalyptic  is  surely  right  moreover  in  assuming  that 
the  goal  of  History  is  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  shall  be  not  merely  the  realisation  of  a  perfect 
social  ideal,  but  a  full  and  complete  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  will  and  order.  We  might  conceivably  have  a 
Utopia  which  would  not  be  a  Kingdom  of  God,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  the  momentum  would  come  from 
for  its  establishment.  A  perfect  social  system  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  kingdom  of  saints,  though  a  kingdom  of 
saints  would  necessarily  result  in  a  perfect  social  system. 
The  difference  between  the  two  ideals  is  surely  this.  In 
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the  one  case  the  supreme  and  regulative  idea  is  the  thought 
of  God  and  man's  relationship  to  Him,  in  the  other  case 
it  is  the  thought  of  the  common  good  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  governing  principle  in 
the  one  case  is  an  attitude  to  God  :  in  the  other  it  is  an 
attitude  to  a  certain  social  theory.  To  put  the  contrast 
in  modern  language — the  alternative  is  this — Is  the  ideal 
to  be  realised  in  a  natural  or  a  supernatural  society,  is  it 
to  be  a  human  or  a  Divine  Utopia,  is  it  to  be  a  State  or 
a  Church  ?  Apocalyptic  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
about  its  answer  to  this  question.  Nature  and  Humanity 
can  never  by  themselves  work  out  their  own  salvation  and 
attain  perfection.  The  goal  of  History  can  only  be  attained 
in  a  Divine  supernatural  Churchly  Kingdom  of  God. 

VII. 

So  far  the  underlying  ideas  of  the  Apocalyptic  Theology 
seem  sound  and  reasonable.  We  now  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  issue.  According  to  Apocalyptic  the  establishment 
of  the  ideal  Kingdom  will  be  brought  about  by  a  super- 
natural act  of  God.  Humanity  must  wait  for  this  con- 
summation till  God  breaks  into  History  and  sets  up  His 
kingdom  by  a  tour  de  force. 

Now  there  is  at  any  rate  one  weak  point  in  this  Apocalyptic 
conception  which  we  can  set  aside  at  once.  Though  it 
did  not  altogether  leave  God  out  of  the  past  and  present 
movements  of  history,  it  practically  kept  Him  as  a  Deus 
ex  machind  for  the  final  act  in  the  great  drama.  The 
only  cataclysm  which  the  Apocalyptlsts  were  really  pre- 
pared to  recognise  as  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  was  the 
cataclysm  at  the  end.  Theoretically,  of  course,  they  sub- 
scribed to  the  old  creed  which  maintained  that  the  power 
of  God  had  always  been  manifested  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
but  their  assent  to  this  doctrine  was  largely  an  act  of  homage 
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to  the  theology  of  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  inter- 
vention of  God  was  to  them  a  dream  of  the  future  and 
when  it  came  it  would  mean  the  end  of  the  world.  Now 
this  dualism  between  the  future  and  the  present  is  an 
element  in  Apocalyptic  belief  which  must  be  frankly  aban- 
doned. We  have  no  use  for  a  God  whose  duty  is  simply 
to  ring  down  the  curtain  when  the  last  act  of  the  play  is 
finished  and  light  the  fires  of  the  final  conflagration  in 
which  the  theatre  itself  is  to  be  consumed.  The  consum- 
mation— the  only  consummation — for  which  we  can  look 
must  be  the  climax  towards  which  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God  has  been  working  within  the  whole  process  of  history. 
We  cannot  accept  a  faith  which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses leaves  God  out  of  account  till  doomsday  comes.  As  far 
as  the  interpretation  of  history  is  concerned  Apocalyptic 
went  completely  astray  when  it  lost — in  fact  if  not  in  theory 
—the  sense  of  the  controlling  power  of  God  in  the  present 
world  and  thrust  Him  into  the  future  and  assigned  Him 
the  task  of  winding  up  a  bankrupt  concern. 

Upon  this  point  obviously  we  must  break  with  Apocalyp- 
tic. It  is  absolutely  vital  for  us  to  maintain  our  faith  in 
the  constant  action  of  Divine  Providence  throughout  the 
whole  development  of  history — to  realise  that  in  every 
period — in  calm  and  storm,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul, 
in  epochs  of  peace  and  epochs  of  war — there  has  always 
been  an  "  unseen  hand  at  the  game,"  as  Browning  puts 
it,  working  out  amidst  the  "  clenched  antagonisms  "  of 
sin  and  wickedness  a  Divine  and  holy  purpose. 

But  the  real  problem  raised  by  Apocalyptic  is  this.  Will 
the  final  consummation  for  which  "  the  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  together  in  pain  until  now  "  be  reached 
by  natural  or  supernatural  means  ?  Apocalyptic  answered 
this  question  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  "  There 
must  be  a  day  of  the  Lord — a  miraculous  intervention,  a 
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Divine  thrust  into  history."  It  is  on  this  point  that  the 
modern  point  of  view  differs  most  completely  from  the 
ancient.  We  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of 
such  a  supernatural  intervention.  And  yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Jesus  Himself  taught  the  Apocalyptic  view. 
That  is  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  placed  upon  His 
predictions  of  the  Parousia.  And  it  is  equally  certain 
that  His  followers  adopted  and  perpetuated  His  teaching 
upon  the  point.  But  the  modern  world  does  not  like  the 
word  "  supernatural."  It  is  so  self-confident,  so  sure  of 
itself,  so  certain  of  its  own  power,  that  it  does  not  feel 
the  need  or  even  the  desirability  of  any  divine  intervention 
on  its  behalf.  And  yet  surely  if  it  really  understood  the 
history  of  the  past — the  lesson  it  would  learn  from  it  would 
be — not  the  lesson  of  human  strength  but  of  human  impo- 
tence. Christianity  has  been  in  the  world  now  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  How  much  nearer  are  we  to  the  goal 
now  than  the  world  was  then  ?  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  assured  us  that  "  Christianity  had  not  gained  a 
single  inch  since  the  Crucifixion."  This,  of  course,  is  a 
palpable  misstatement  of  facts.  And  yet  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  the  inches  which  have  been  won  are  pain- 
fully few  and  inadequate.  If  it  has  taken  the  Church  and 
the  world  twenty  centuries  to  attain  such  comparatively 
small  results,  how  many  millenniums  will  it  be  before  wre 
come  within  sight  of  the  City  of  God  ? 

Moreover  are  we  not  limiting  the  power  and  authority 
of  God  when  we  confine  the  action  of  the  supernatural  to 
"  natural  channels  "  ?  Is  there  not  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  modern  science  and  modern  philosophy  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Uniformity  to  limit  the  working  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ?  If  an  Act  of  Uniformity  is  bad  for  man,  and  if 
the  history  of  the  Free  Churches  has  been  one  long  protest 
against  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  upon  us  and  so  put  our 
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souls  into  fetters,  is  it  not  equally  fatal  to  a  true  concep- 
tion of  God  ?  Does  it  not  leave  God,  to  use  Lecky's  phrase, 
"  the  only  dormant  spirit  in  the  Universe  "  ?  Does  it 
not  rob  Him  of  that  freedom  and  initiative  which  are  the 
essential  prerogatives  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  whether  human 
or  divine  ?  Would  not  this  conception  of  God  have  made 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  impossible  ? 

God  has  already  broken  supernaturally  into  human 
history  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  His  Incarnation 
(whatever  form  that  Incarnation  may  have  assumed),  in 
His  redeeming  death  upon  the  Cross,  in  His  triumphant 
resurrection,  there  has  been  a  great  thrust  of  God  into 
human  experience  and  human  life — a  great  inrush  of  the 
supernatural  into  the  world  of  nature.  This  surely  is  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Now  if  God 
has  broken  in  this  supernatural  way  into  history  once, 
may  not  Apocalyptic  be  right  in  assuming  that  He  will  do 
so  again  ?  May  there  not  be  something  awaiting  us  in 
the  future  that  answers  to  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  a  supernatural  Parousia  of  the  Lord  ? 

Three  years  ago  we  could  afford  to  despise  Apocalyptic 
and  think  its  ideas  unphilosophical  and  absurd.  But  the 
convulsion  of  the  present  war  has  modified  our  attitude. 
It  has  taught  us  to  think  in  terms  of  cataclysm  rather  than 
in  terms  of  evolution  ;  and  to  that  extent,  at  any  rate,  it 
has  made  Apocalyptic  more  intelligible  to  our  minds. 
To-day  we  are  ready  to  listen  with  greater  sympathy  to 
the  ancient  vision  of  the  seers.  And  the  moral  of  it  all 
seems  to  be  this — that  we  must  look  more  to  the  super- 
natural and  less  to  the  natural — more  to  God's  redeeming 
grace  and  less  to  human  schemes  and  plans — in  our  quest 
for  the  city  of  God — that  city  which  is  not  built  by  the 
hands  of  men,  for  the  builder  and  maker  of  it  is  God  Himself. 

H.  T.  ANDREWS. 
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EZEKIEL  AND  EECON STRUCT  ION. 
SWIFTLY  as  news  travels  in  the  East,  it  was  six  months 
before  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Tel-Abib  heard  that  Jerusa- 
lem was  smitten.  The  date,  January,  586  B.C.,  is  given 
precisely,  because  on  the  day,  when  the  fugitive  came  with 
the  tidings,  Ezekiel  began  his  ministry  of  promise.  "  Now 
the  hand  of  Yahweh  had  been  on  me  the  evening  before 
the  fugitive  came,  and  he  had  opened  my  mouth  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  coming  to  me  in  the  morning ;  so  my  mouth 
was  opened — I  was  silent  no  longer."  There  had  been  a 
pause  ;  now  the  music  passed  from  the  minor  to  the  major. 
The  very  hour  must  be  recorded. 

The  news  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  shattered  the  optimism 
of  the  exiles ;  to|them  it  seemed  as  though  the  pillars  of 
their  world  had  given  way.  They  had  refused  to  listen  to 
Ezekiel's  prophecy ;  he  had  declared  that  Jerusalem  must 
fall,  but  they  in  whose  minds  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  His 
City  were  blended,  had  driven  him  into  silence.  Patriotism 
may  be  either  the  quickest  of  sight  or  the  blindest  of  passions. 
The  patriotism  of  the  exiles  in  Babylon  had  made  them 
blind  and  deaf.  Ezekiel  with  the  boldness  of  all  the  prophets 
had  staked  his  witness  upon  the  coming  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
To  his  companions  this  was  not  only  treachery,  it  was 
blasphemy.  Because  of  this  rejection  there  had  followed 
in  his  life  an  interval  of  silence  between  the  acts.  Now 
"  in  the  eleventh  year  of  our  captivity  in  the  tenth  month 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  "  the  new  act  began. 

The  Thing  itself  had  happened;  they  who  had  refused 
to  hear  words  must  listen  to  acts.  A  new  character  must 
be  given  to  the  prophetic  ministry  ;  there  was  a  new  audience 
and  a  new  message.  He  had  pulled  down,  now  he  must 
rebuild.  The  silent  interval  had  been  ended  in  the  night 
before  the  fugitive  came ;  so  that  the  news  which  made 
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others  silent,  made  the  prophet  speak.  The  new  life  for 
him  began  with  the  act  of  destruction. 

The  negative  work  was  finished ;  the  process  whose 
inevitable  end  he  had  foreseen,  was  itself  not  an  end  but  a 
beginning.  How  often  there  has  been  a  destructive  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  phase  in  human  history!  The  storms  of 
autumn  and  winter  tear  away  the  dead  leaves.  Behold 
what  desolations  He  hath  wrought  in  the  earth  !  The  fall 
of  the  City  was  no  miracle ;  with  such  rulers,  and  with  so 
blind  a  people  there  was  no  other  end.  Whatever  else  may 
be  missed  in  the  study  of  history,  no  man  can  miss  the 
wrath  of  God.  Ezekiel,  who  had  foretold  the  fall  of  the 
City,  knew  that  this  act  of  God  was  a  call  to  rebuild.  The 
death  of  hope  to  the  others  was  life  to  him.  At  once  out 
of  the  ruins  he  began  to  rebuild.  The  signal  for  a  spiritual 
advance  was  given  to  the  prophet  in  the  hour  of  judgment 
and  destruction. 

It  seems  as  though  the  present  generation  also  had  come 
to  an  interval  between  the  acts.  A  new  spiritual  appre- 
hension is  needed,  not  a  Power  which  is  aloof  from  material 
processes  but  a  Power  which  will  organise  them  and  use 
them  for  a  holy  end.  For  long  in  the  old  act  the  prophetic 
mind  could  see  nothing  but  destruction,  but  they  who  had 
for  their  horizon  the  fires  of  destruction  can  now  see  those 
fires  blazing  near  at  hand  and  can  look  beyond  them.  It 
is  an  hour  of  destruction.  But  when  the  old  things  lay  in 
ruins,  Ezekiel  heard  in  that  hour  the  call  to  rebuild.  Because 
he  felt  the  blast  of  the  Divine  wrath,  he  knew  that  the  new 
life  was  to  begin.  Those  who  stand  now  in  the  midst  of 
desolation,  may  hear  the  same  call. 

The  fall  of  cities  has  often  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  chapter  in  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  The  fall  of 
Babylon  left  its  impress  on  the  Jewish  Church.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70  A.D.  helped  to  shape 
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the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Though  no  record 
is  given  of  it,  the  shadow  of  that  falling  City  rests  upon 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the  purely  secular 
historian  the  mission  of  our  Lord  was  a  critical  act  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  City.  Jesus  Himself  knew  this, 
and  wept  over  the  place  whose  towers  and  walls  would 
soon  be  "  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre."  The  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem cut  the  last  links  between  the  new  Israel  and  the  old 
from  which  it  had  come.  The  Church  came  of  age. 

The  Fall  of  Rome  was  an  occasion  for  the  rising  in  power 
of  the  Church.  Two  Institutions  were  left  out  of  the 
wreck,  as  Dr.  Kirsopp  Lake  has  shown,  Roman  Law  and 
the  Christian  Church.  Nor  can  we  forget  how  much  the 
spiritual  re-birth  of  Europe  owed  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turk.  There  come  seasons  when  no 
rebuilding  can  begin  until  the  fires  have  done  their  work. 
Such  was  the  hour  when  Ezekiel  foretold  with  sad  iteration 
the  fall  of  Zion ;  such  is  the  present  hour. 

The  secret  was  out  in  January,  586  ;  the  secret  for  us  too 
is  out.  We  who  had  talked  of  such  things,  and  found  a 
singular  pleasure  in  talking  and  writing  of  them,  now  that 
they  are  upon  us,  are  stunned  and  silenced.  The  time  for 
silence  should  have  been  before  the  destruction  ;  now  it  is 
the  time  to  speak.  From  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  God, 
unwarped  by  any  other  motive,  we  should  have  foretold 
destruction,  and  not  discussed  it  in  unreal  and  idle  words. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  there,  the  harvest  had  to  follow. 
Not  because  of  any  sudden  intervention  of  God,  but  because 
of  His  just  and  merciful  ways  with  men,  the  old  fabric  had 
to  fall.  This  we  should  have  foretold.  But  many  of  us 
were  more  like  to  the  blind  exiles  than  to  Ezekiel ;  like  them 
we  did  not  face  moral  realities  ;  if  we  had  faced  them,  we 
should  not  have  been  unprepared.  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
would  have  been  upon  us.  But  we  have  reversed  the  parts ; 
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we  talked  idly  beforehand,  and  we  are  tempted  to  be  silent 
now  ;  it  is  not  the  hour  for  silence ,  but  for  the  word  which 
means  in  such  days  a  mighty  deed.  The  world  might  have 
scoffed  at  us  before,  it  waits  for  the  prophetic  word  to-day. 

Now  that  the  first  shock  is  over  men  with  the  best  wisdom 
they  have  are  dreaming  dreams  of  reconstruction.  There 
are  few  more  sincere  and  pathetic  passages  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Wells  reveals  his  Mr.  Britling  stricken  to  the 
heart  by  his  son's  death,  finding  comfort  in  his  newly- 
discovered  God  and  his  Atlas — in  a  vision  of  a  new  kingdom 
of  God,  and  of  a  new  ordering  of  national  life  under  His 
rule.  Amid  such  plans  of  rebuilding  the  prophetic  mind 
will  be  marked  by  a  recognition  first  of  all  of  the  destructive 
hand  of  God. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  human  history  inevitably  oscillates 
between  destruction  and  rebuilding,  and  that  history,  as  it 
has  happened,  has  taken  the  only  course  possible,  and  in 
no  other  way  could  God  have  brought  His  race  to  Himself 
than  by  the  thorny  and  broken  path  of  history  as  we  have 
known  it.  The  children  of  Israel  need  not  have  spent  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  Prodigal  son  need  not  have 
wasted  his  all  in  a  far  country.  It  is  another  thing  to 
declare  that  the  Holy,  Merciful,  Gracious  Lord  out  of  the 
follies  and  sins  of  men  by  the  way  of  judgment  and  destruc- 
tion can  give  some  moment  of  rich  opportunity  to  His 
children.  Our  hope  indeed  is  in  His  dealing  with  sin  in 
judgment.  It  is  our  salvation  that  the  houses  built  upon 
sand  are  swept  away.  The  order  of  Western  civilisation 
might  have  been  different,  but  since  it  was  what  it  was,  the 
fires  had  to  fall.  When  the  Thing  itself  comes  with  all  its 
horrors,  the  prophetic  mind  begins  to  plan  the  reconstruction. 
Like  Ezekiel  the  prophet  of  the  present  hour  will  be  no 
longer  dumb. 

Even  in  the  precise  message  of  the  prophet  to  his  people 
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at  the  outset  of  his  new  life  there  is  much  that  is  written 
for  our  instruction.  In  the  34th  chapter  he  penetrates  to 
the  heart  of  the  evil,  upon  which  so  terrible  a  judgment  had 
to  come.  There  are  two  principles  of  action  set  over 
against  each  other ;  the  false  spirit  which  had  brought 
ruin,  and  the  new  spirit  which  was  to  bring  life  and  peace. 
The  false  spirit  had  its  chief  expression  in  the  leaders  of  the 
nation.  "  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of 
Israel,  prophesy  and  say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Woe  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  who  have  fed  themselves." 
Ezekiel  deals  with  root-causes.  There  is  little  hope  of 
rebuilding  until  it  is  known  why  the  former  building  fell. 
Men  must  learn  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace,  and 
the  things  which  belong  to  their  undoing.  The  prophet  in 
his  "  Book  of  Promise  "begins  with  the  sin  of  the  shepherds, 
in  whom  the  false  principle  had  prevailed.  They  fed 
themselves,  not  the  sheep. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  reader  is  to  refer  such  words 
to  the  religious  leaders  of  the  nation.  These  may  be  in- 
cluded, it  is  true,  but  Ezekiel  deals  chiefly  with  the  failure 
of  the  civil  rulers.  With  us  the  pastor  is  the  leader  of  the 
people  in  their  spiritual  life ;  at  once  we  think  of  Milton's 
indictment  of  "  those  who  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast." 

"  Blind  mouths  !    that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep -hook,  or  have  learned  ought  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs  !  " 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed."  But  that 
condemnation  which  Milton  foretells  upon  the  spiritual 
shepherds,  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Judah ; 
and  such  a  usage  of  "  shepherd  "  is  far  more  common  than 
any  other  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  true  king  is  a  pastor, 
but  these  later  kings  of  Judah  with  their  courtiers  had 
betrayed  and  scattered  the  nation.  They  had  revealed 
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all  the  vices  of  Oriental  courts ;  they  had  considered  only 
their  own  advantage  and  security  and  enjoyment.  Ezekiel 
blames  their  egoism,  and  their  readiness  to  exploit 
their  own  people — "  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  you  with 
the  wool,  ye  kill  the  fatlings,  but  ye  feed  not  the  sheep. 
The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye 
healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that 
which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which 
was  lost ;  but  with  force  and  with  rigour  have  ye  ruled 
over  them."  It  was  for  this  they  were  doomed  and  the 
nation  with  them.  < 

The  shepherd  ideal  is  not  reserved  for  the  spiritual 
leader.  In  the  mind  of  the  prophet  the  king  and  all  princes 
must  be  judged  by  its  fierce  light :  "  He  that  is  great  among 
you  let  him  be  your  minister."  It  is  a  high  standard  to 
apply  to  political  and  civic  leaders ;  the  world  has  not 
found  a  surer  test ;  all  who  would  lead  their  fellows  must 
be  without  personal  ambition ;  they  must  be  healers  and 
protectors  of  the  weak ;  they  must  be  free  from  hardness. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Church  what  manner 
.of  men  are  to  rule  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  State  ;  upon 
them  very  much  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  peoples  depends  ; 
and  they  no  less  than  prophets  and  apostles  are  called  to  be 
shepherds.  The  noble  picture  of  Job  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  must  be  held  before  men  who  are  called  to  high 
office  in  the  service  of  the  State  : 

"  I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sate  as  chief 
And  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army, 
As  one  that  comforteth  the  mourners." 

Eastern  nations  gave  the  poor  and  the  despised  as  a 
sacred  charge  to  good  kings  ;  the  absence  of  definite  legal 
safeguards  made  this  imperative,  but  in  every  land,  whatever 
be  the  provision  made  for  the  weak,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
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ruler  always  to  remember  first  of  all  what  bearing  his  actions 
will  have  upon  them.  Subjects  do  not  exist  for  rulers.  It 
seems  probable  that  nations  will  insist  that  in  the  days  after 
the  war  no  man  without  the  pastoral  instinct  shall  be  given 
any  weight  in  their  counsels. 

But  Yahweh  Himself  is  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Ezekiel 
sets  before  his  hearers  the  vision  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
coming  to  search  for  the  flock  in  such  a  dark  and  cloudy 
day.  He  will  lead  them  to  the  high  mountains  of  Israel  and 
there  they  shall  rest.  All  that  the  kings  had  not  done  He 
will  do.  "  I  will  seek  that  which  was  lost,  and  will  bring 
again  that  which  was  driven  away,  and  will  bind  up  that 
which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that  which  was  sick ; 
and  the  fat  and  the  strong  I  will  destroy  :  I  will  shepherd 
them  in  judgment."  It  is  always  one  note  of  the  coming 
kingdom  that  the  people  shall  be  reunited,  and  restored 
as  one  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But  before  that  can 
come  to  pass,  there  must  be  a  Divine  Revelation.  No 
merely  human  agent  would  serve.  The  "  David,"  who  is 
to  come  will  be  the  viceregent  of  Yahweh,  who  must  come 
first,  and  come  in  the  character  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

From  Him,  the  eternal  Shepherd,  "  my  servant  David  " 
is  to  learn  his  craft.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Lord  God  he 
is  to  act,  catching  his  tone  and  learning  his  methods  from 
Him.  The  prophets,  it  has  been  claimed,  are  always 
legitimist ;  and  the  name  of  David  is  given  by  Ezekiel  to 
his  Prince,  though  the  precise  meaning  is  not  clear.  "  The 
Oriental  mind  hardly  distinguishes  between  an  ancient 
personage  and  one  who  appears  in  his  power  and  spirit ; 
when  it  compares,  it  identifies."  Ezekiel,  it  is  clear,  thinks 
far  more  of  the  true  principle  which  is  to  move  the  Prince ; 
he  will  not  be  like  the  former  kings.  They  had  thought 
first  of  themselves ;  he  will  think  of  the  sheep. 

Ezekiel  is  confident  only  because  he  has  called  in  God 
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to  the  rescue.  His  appearing  will  establish  the  true  prin- 
ciple within  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Their  confidence 
should  not  be  less  who  believe  that  they  have  seen  the 
kingdom  already  established  in  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  All  that  the  prophet 
demanded  as  a  first  condition  of  the  new  Israel  has  been 
given  to  us. 

There  was  no  hope  for  the  nation  if  they  could  only  look 
for  a  return  of  the  old,  weak,  self-seeking,  violent  kings.  It 
is  significant  that  Ezekiel  does  begin  with  national  leader- 
ship. Men  of  the  kind,  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
fallen  city,  could  not  be  trusted  with  its  rebuilding.  A  new 
age  demanded  first  of  all  the  action  of  the  Lord  GodjHim- 
self,  the  merciful  Shepherd  with  a  love  for  the  sheep,  and 
under  His  control  the  pastorate  of  a  David.  Love  and  Power 
are  blended ;  the  King  and  the  Shepherd  are  to  be  one. 

In  a  state  ordered  in  this  manner  nature  will  be  sym- 
pathetic with  man.  It  falls  with  him ;  it  will  rise  with 
him.  The  facts  selected  from  Nature  by  Ezekiel  are  the 
ceasing  of  the  wild  beasts  from  the  land,  the  coming  of  the 
rains  with  the  increase  that  they  bring ;  the  raising  up  of 
a  plantation  of  peace.  It  is  the  vision  of  a  land  under  a 
stable  and  peaceful  rule.  "  They  shall  dwell  securely  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid.  They  shall  be  no  more 
consumed  with  famine  in  the  land  neither  bear  the  shame 
of  the  heathen  any  more."  This  vision  meets  us  many 
times  in  Holy  Scripture.  Nature  is  believed  to  be  sensitive 
to  human  life.  It  is  wounded  with  man,  as  Dora  Greenwell 
taught,  and  it  will  be  restored  with  him.  "  The  creation 
waiteth  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God."  In  his  later 
prophecies  Ezekiel  is  concerned  to  plan  a  Temple  worthy 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  new  nation's  life,  but  here  he  sets 
before  his  comrades  the  vision  of  a  countryside  redeemed, 
because  it  is  bound  to  a  race  of  men  living  under  the  new 
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shepherd.  The  land  itself  was  waiting  for  the  apocalypse  of  a 
new  Israel,  that  would  "  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land." 

There  are  healing  and  redeeming  forces  in  Nature,  which 
can  be  set  in  motion  whenever  mankind  wills.  They  can 
be  repressed  by  human  selfishness.  The  Turkish  Empire 
in  Palestine  is  a  standard  instance  of  the  depression  and 
death  which  a  bad  rule  can  bring  upon  the  land;  there 
were  districts  in  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  every  tree  ! 
But  if  the  false  principle,  which  never  was  more  nakedly 
obeyed  than  by  the  Turks,  can  bring  ruin,  the  true  principle 
can  restore  life. 

In  any  plans  of  reconstruction  for  Western  civilisation 
there  must  be  a  place  for  this  restoration  of  beauty  and 
security  to  our  mother  earth.  Earth  itself  must  be  called 
to  respond  to  the  new  life  and  hope.  With  the  noble 
thought  of  the  shepherd-ruler  established,  there  will  be 
given  to  the  people  the  leisure  and  the  power  to  call  in 
the  redeeming  agencies  of  nature,  and  to  work  with  them. 
The  hours  wasted  upon  perishing  and  vain  things  will  be 
available  for  the  more  excellent  tasks.  Science  itself,  which 
has  been  made  to  serve  the  race  in  destruction,  can  be 
made  the  servant  of  all  that  is  peaceful  and  lovely.  Even 
the  face  of  a  countryside  may  be  changed  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  established  and  from  Him  the  leaders  of  men 
have  learned  the  secret  of  leadership. 

Swiftly  in  his  vision  the  prophet  leaped  over  the  years 
— saw  a  nation  united  and  secure,  under  a  Prince  who  cared 
only  to  feed  the  flock.  The  desolate  fields  of  Judah  became 
fruitful ;  men  could  sleep  in  peace ;  the  shame  of  the 
nation  was  taken  away.  But  first  he  saw  God  Himself 
coming  to  the  rescue ;  and  it  was  in  that  vision  he  found 
the  promise  of  that  Jerusalem  which  it  became  hence- 
forward the  purpose  of  his  life  to  restore  according  to  the 
Divine  Word.  EDWARD  SHILLITO. 


A  NEW  INTERPRETATION  OF  PAULINISM. 

ST.  PAUL  and  his  religious  thought  have  a  perennial  fasci- 
nation even  for  the  modern  mind.  It  may  reproach  him 
with  having  tainted  Christianity  in  its  very  beginnings  with 
irrelevant  theological  speculations.  It  is  never  done  accus- 
ing him  of  being  responsible  for  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
an  achievement  held  sufficient  to  banish  him  from  the 
company  of  all  reasonable  people.  Yet  from  one  point  of 
view  or  another,  it  cannot  let  him  alone.  To  use  his  own 
words  in  a  sense  alien  to  their  context,  he  is  again  and  again 
"  struck  down,  but  not  destroyed."  At  every  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  of  that  Graeco-Roman  civilisa- 
tion amid  which  he  laboured,  he  is  sure  to  become  the  focus 
of  fresh  interest.  The  ill-spelt  letters,  found  among  the 
papyri  of  Egyptian  rubbish-heaps,  are  ransacked  for  illus- 
trations of  his  Epistles.  The  geography  and  topography 
of  Asia  Minor  are  made  to  flash  some  new  rays  of  light  on 
his  campaigns.  Most  recently  of  all,  the  intensified  research 
into  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  so-called  "  Hellen- 
istic "  period  has  drawn  the  Apostle  within  its  range,  and 
presents  the  student  of  Paulinism  with  novel  and  sometimes 
startling  problems. 

In  his  Kerr  Lectures  on  The  Religion  and  Theology  of 
Paul,  Professor  Morgan  makes  it  his  aim  to  show  that 
Hellenistic  religion  and  religious  philosophy  were  vital 
factors  in  the  formation  of  St.  Paul's  religious  thought. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  in  English  to  discuss  the  whole 
field  of  Paulinism  from  that  standpoint,  and  the  material 
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is  handled  with  marked  ability.  Dr.  Morgan's  vigour  of 
mind  is  reflected  in  a  delightfully  lucid  style.  And  his 
crispness  of  statement  greatly  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reader. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  attractive.  It  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  dull  schemes  so  familiar  in  the  older  works 
on  New  Testament  Theology.  Part  I.  treats  of  "  The  Re- 
deemer and  His  Redemption,"  Part  II.  of  "The  Life  in  Sal- 
vation." These  divisions  are  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
and  yet  they  make  possible  a  concise  survey  of  the  field. 
In  the  table  of  contents  there  is  one  noteworthy  omission, 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  And  the  effect  of  the  omission 
is  evident  at  every  turn.  We  might  almost  suppose  that 
Dr.  Morgan  had  been  wearied  by  the  elaborate  discussions 
of  the  subject  in  most  books  on  Pauline  theology,  and 
resolved  to  take  a  fresh  track.  But  when  one  is  dealing  with 
a  supreme  religious  genius  who  himself  lays  crucial  emphasis 
on  an  epoch-making  moment  in  his  spiritual  history,  it 
would  seem  almost  indispensable  that  this  should  be  selected 
as  the  angle  of  vision  from  which  his  achievement  both  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  of  action  should  be  estimated. 
It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  Holtzmann  is  altogether 
true  to  the  facts  when  he  declares  that  Paul's  doctrine  "  is 
only  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle  made 
objective  for  himself  the  decisive  and  fundamental  experi- 
ence of  his  life." 

This  failure  to  link  the  theology  to  the  fundamental 
experience  leads  to  a  certain  externality  of  treatment, 
which  denudes  the  Apostle's  thought  of  its  moral  intensity 
and  spiritual  enthusiasm,  and  suggests  rather  a  cool,  con- 
structive process  as  of  a  theorist  elaborating  a  system. 
Let  us  give  one  or  two  instances.  "  The  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion from  the  Law  through  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  product 
of  the  legaj  controversy  "  (p.  74),  Put  here  justice  is  not 
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done  to  the  triumphant  sense  of  liberation  from  all  statutory 
religion  which  flooded  Paul's  soul  in  his  conversion-experi- 
ence, and  his  explicit  association  of  it  with  the  Christ  who 
"  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me,"  and  whose  grasp 
upon  his  being  had  made  all  things  new.  Again,  in  pro- 
testing against  Paul's  view  of  redemption  from  the  Law 
being  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  reflection  on 
the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  Dr.  Morgan  says  :  "  No- 
where do  we  find  any  indication  that  Christ's  death  formed 
for  him  a  subject  of  independent  reflection  "  (p.  80).  This 
is  difficult  to  understand.  In  1  Corinthians  i.  23  Paul 
speaks  of  a  crucified  Messiah  as  a  "  stumblingblock  "  to 
Jews.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  he  recalls  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  Pharisee  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that,  as  he  began 
to  adjust  in  his  own  mind  the  overwhelming  impressions 
of  his  spiritual  crisis,  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  clamoured 
for  explanation  was  the  degrading  death  of  Him  whom 
Paul  had  discovered  to  be  the  Messiah  of  God  ?  Further, 
in  commenting  on  the  Apostle's  identification  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  risen  Christ,  Dr.  Morgan  remarks  that  this  identi- 
fication is  not  difficult  to  understand :  "it  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  Christ-mysticism  "  (p.  25).  We  are  unable 
to  believe  that  it  was  "  the  logical  outcome  "  of  anything. 
In  the  amazing  revelation  of  Christ  to  him  (ev  E/JLOI,  Gal. 
i.  16),  Paul  became  conscious  not  only  of  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness, the  Divine  love,  but  also  of  a  new  spiritual  energy, 
generated  by  these  experiences,  which  broke  the  fetters 
of  his  soul.  That  was  truly  God  shining  in  his  heart  (2  Cor. 
iv.  6),  the  Divine  energy,  the  divine  Spirit.  It  was  Christ : 
and  equally  it  was  the  irvevpa.  Once  more,  Dr.  Morgan 
is  arguing  that  "  the  sense  of  guilt  does  not  play  anything 
like  the  same  part  in  the  piety  of  Paul  as  it  does  in  that, 
say,  of  Luther."  And  in  defence  of  his  position,  which 
we  must  examine  later 2  he  dismisses  as  "  unsupported 
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hypothesis  "  the  common  idea  of  Paul's  "  agonising  and 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  peace  of  conscience  by  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  "  (p.  153).  In  order  to  reach  this 
daring  position,  he  is  obliged  to  banish  the  sense  of  guilt 
from  Rom.  vii.  For  this  he  would  substitute  "  moral 
powerlessness."  We  must  leave  the  decision  to  each  reader 
of  Romans  vii.  for  himself.  But  if  Paul's  sense  of  guilt 
before  God  be  not  the  primary  matter,  why  does  he  instantly 
burst  out  into  the  exultant  cry  :  "  There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  for  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Rom. 
viii.  1)  ?  Similarly,  at  the  close  of  his  argument  on  Justi- 
fication, he  exclaims  :  "  Having  been  justified,  therefore, 
by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  "  (Rom.  v.  1).  Do  not  freedom  from  condemnation 
and  peace  with  God  presuppose  alienation,  and  therefore, 
to  a  man  of  Paul's  moral  sensitiveness,  the  sense  of  guilt  ? 
To  refrain  from  emphasising  the  experiences  which  led  up 
to  and  were  immediately  involved  in  the  Apostle's  conver- 
sion is,  in  our  judgment,  to  miss  the  clue  to  the  profoundest 
elements  in  his  thinking. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  main  categories  under  which 
Dr.  Morgan  discusses  the  Pauline  theology,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  Hellenistic  influence  on 
which  he  lays  so  much  stress.  In  a  second  article,  when 
we  have  finished  our  review  of  the  most  important  details, 
we  shall  attempt  briefly  to  link  together  our  conclusions 
on  more  general  lines. 

Paul's  World-view  Dr.  Morgan  finds  to  be  rooted  in 
Jewish  Apocalyptic,  and  especially  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
two  Ages,  the  present  evil  world  and  the  glorious  age  to 
come.  The  special  meaning  of  the  present  lies  in  the  fact 
that  man  "  has  inherited  a  nature  that  is  radically  corrupt 
and  cannot  lift  a  finger  to  save  himself  "  (p.  12).  But  the 
jostle,  a^  one  ve,ry  important  point,  breaks  with  the 
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traditional  scheme.     "  With  the  death  or,   more  strictly, 
with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  new  age  has  in  some 
sense  already  begun  "  (p.   14).     It  is  of  importance  that 
this  definition  is  so  clearly  recognised,  for  it  reminds  us 
how  loosely  Paul  sat  to  the  technical  conceptions  of  Apoca- 
lyptic, and  how  fundamentally  his  ideas  are  related  to  a 
vital  .religious  experience.     We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with 
Dr.  Morgan  that  Paul  shares  in  what  he  calls  the  "  thorough 
going  pessimism  of  Apocalyptic."     The  Apostle  has  indeed 
passed  through   a  tremendous   spiritual  conflict,    and  he 
knows  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  himself.     But  to  be 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  subtlety  and  stubbornness  of  sin, 
and  at  the  same  time  aware  of  a  lofty  moral  ideal  that 
is  ever  beckoning  to  the  spirit,  is  not  to  be  a  pessimist. 
Nor  do  we  feel,  with  Dr.  Morgan,  that  "  every  where  _the 
shadow    of  ...  malignant    powers    falls    across "    Paul's 
pages  (p.  13).     Is  this  the  impression  of  any  careful  reader 
of  the  Epistles  ?     It  is  scarcely  legitimate  to  rank  as  demonic 
beings  the  angels  and  principalities  of  Romans  viii.  38  or 
the  thrones,  dominions,  etc.,   of  Colossians  i.   16.     There 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  development  both  of  angelology 
and  demonology  in  Judaism,   but  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult    to    decide    to    which    class    the    "  angels "    and 
"  powers,"  whether  in  the  Apocalypses  or  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
are  to  be  assigned.     Frequently  they  appear  to  be  more 
or  less  colourless  beings. 

Dr.  Morgan  finds  the  apocalyptic  dualism  of  the  old  age 
and  the  new  speculatively  expressed  in  Paul's  conception 
of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  and  this  leads  to  a  discussion 
of  his  view  of  the  constituent  elements  in  human  nature. 
There  is  no  province  of  the  Apostle's  thought  which  requires 
more  delicate  handling.  For  he  has  no  systematic  psy- 
chology, nor  is  he  interested  in  any  such  point  of  view. 
Often  he  uses  popular  terms  :  often  he  gives  common  words 
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a  peculiar  connotation.  So  that  here  if  anywhere  we 
should  expect  a  careful  investigation  of  his  central  terms, 
"  flesh  "  (o-o/of),  "  soul  "  tyvxn),  "  mind  "  (1/01)5),  "  spirit  " 
(TTvevpa) ,  in  themselves  and  in  their  mutual  relation- 
ships. 

The  danger  of  large  generalisations  emerges  vividly  in 
Dr.  Morgan's  treatment  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  soul. 
First,  he  describes  it  as  "  the  ego  or  self."  But  "  more 
explicitly,"  he  continues,  "  it  is  the  mind  (vofc),  the  heart, 
the  spirit.  .  .  .  From  these  designations  it  is  clear  that 
Paul  thinks  of  the  soul  after  the  Greek  fashion  as  consti- 
tuted by  reason  and  conscience.  .  .  .  What  is  more,  it 
has  its  affinities,  not  with  the  flesh  .  .  .  but  with  the 
divine  law  "  (p.  18).  Such  a  statement  ignores  the  dis- 
tinctions which  Paul  draws  between  various  aspects  of 
the  inner  life.  His  use  of  ^ru^/rd?  shows  that  for  him 
"^rv^rj,  when  not  used  popularly,  stands  for  the  inner  life 
of  man  untouched  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (see  1  Cor.  ii.  14  ; 
xv.  45,  46,  and  cf.  Jude  19).  Most  probably  this  concep- 
tion has  its  basis  in  the  LXX  rendering  of  Hebrew  nephesh 
by  tyvxij.  Indeed  the  terminology  of  the  LXX  is  an  all- 
important  clue  to  Paul's  usage  in  this  province.  To  suggest 
that  he  borrowed  the  adjective  ^rt^/ed?  "  from  Hellenistic 
religion  "  is  to  go  entirely  beyond  the  evidence.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  one  or  two  instances  in  Philo  where  i^v^/cd?, 
as  representing  tyvxtf  in  the  sense  of  "  animal  life,"  reveals 
some  kinship  with  Paul.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  Philo  also  was  a  Jew,  and  like  Paul,  steeped  in  the 
Old  Testament,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Alexandrian  Hellenist,  following  Greek  philoso- 
phical usage,  constantly  employs  -tyvyf)  an(i  ^f^*  d?  *° 
denote  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  life,  a  use  utterly  foreign 
to  Paul.  For  the  Apostle  it  is  only  that  aspect  of  the 
inner  life  of  unredeemed  man  which  he  calls  vovs  that  has 
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affinities  with  the  Divine,  and  it  seems  almost  equivalent 
to  our  term  "  conscience." 

Dr.  Morgan  takes  for  granted  that  Paul  derived  his  con- 
ception of  the  Flesh  from  Hellenistic  thought  (p.  27).  There 
are  undoubtedly  one  or  two  remarkable  instances  in  Philo 
where  aap%  is  used  in  a  similar  sense,  and  a  few  less  cogent 
in  Greek  philosophical  writings.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Apostle's  choice  of  the  term  was  influenced  by  con- 
temporary thought,  although  it  would  demand  no  special 
originality  to  describe  man's  "  lower  nature  "  by  "  the 
flesh."  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  Paul's 
use  of  a- dpi;  and  that  of  Philo  and  the  Greeks.  The  latter 
is  fundamentally  intellectual  in  its  basis  :  "  flesh  "  is  evil 
in  belonging  to  the  realm  not  of  Being  but  of  Becoming. 
Paul  speaks  with  extraordinary  moral  passion  out  of  the 
depths  of  an  overpowering  experience.  "  Flesh  "  for  him 
designates  the  dominant  element  in  human  nature,  apart 
from  God,  as  he  has  discovered  it  in  his  own  life  and  in  the 
lives  of  his  fellows.  He  found  himself  powerless  in 
presence  of  sin,  until  through  the  risen  Christ  he  came  into 
living  contact  with  the  energy  of  God,  the  Spirit  (jryev^a). 
His  use  of  "  flesh,"  therefore,  is  largely  determined  by  his 
conception  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  nothing  that  really 
corresponds  to  the  latter  in  Hellenistic  religion  (see,  e.g., 
Pohlenz,  in  Gott.  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1913,  no.  11,  p.  646). 
Indeed,  Dr.  Morgan  frankly  admits  that  "  the  doctrine 
that  in  matter  lies  the  principle  of  evil  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Paul  "  (p.  20). 

From  discussing  Paul's  World- View,  Dr.  Morgan  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  whom 
the  "  evil  world  "  required,  in  a  chapter  which  raises  many 
interesting  and  important  questions.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
the  emphasis  which  Dr.  Morgan  lays  on  the  scantiness  of 
Paul's  references  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  To 
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expect  frequent  allusions  is  surely  to  misconceive  the  setting 
of  the  Epistles.  They  are  brief  in  compass,  written  as  a 
rule  to  meet  a  definite  situation,  and  written  to  people  who 
had  already  been  instructed  with  a  view  to  Christian  bap- 
tism. On  the  single  occasion  when  we  know  him  to  be 
answering  questions  directly  put  to  him  (1  Cor.),  he  appeals 
two  or  three  times  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  makes  the  appeal  gives  evidence  of  the  authority 
it  possessed  for  him.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Morgan  that  Paul 
"  concentrates  His  whole  redemptive  significance  in  His 
death  and  resurrection."  But  we  cannot  accept  his  next 
statement :  "  That  Jesus  communicated  by  His  teaching 
and  life  a  new  moral  ideal  and  a  new  conception  of  the 
divine  love  and  mercy,  is  an  idea  that  lies  outside  the 
Apostle's  horizon "  (p.  35).  Many  scholars  believe  that 
the  wonderful  eulogy  of  Love  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  Paul's  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Jesus. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the 
law  of  love  (Rom.  xiii.  8  f. ;  Gal.  v.  14),  in  the  formulation 
of  which  he  plainly  has  in  mind  Jesus'  famous  answer  to  the 
scribe.  Equally  significant  are  such  passages  as  1  Corin- 
thians xi.  1,  where  he  entreats  his  readers  to  imitate  him 
as  he  imitates  Christ,  and  1  Thessalonians  i.  6,  where  he 
describes  his  converts  as  "  imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord." 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Morgan  is  too  honest  a  student 
of  Paul  to  bind  himself  to  this  idea.  For  on  p.  97  he  admits 
that  "  the  new  conception  of  God  and  of  religion  which 
Jesus  taught  in  words  and  embodied  in  His  life  and  Cross 
laid  hold  of  Paul  and  was  mighty  enough  to  revolutionise 
his  life." 

In  examining  Paul's  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person,  Dr. 
Morgan,  of  course,  recognises  that  "he  started  from  the 
primitive  Christian  position  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
who  will  return  to  consummate  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But 
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to  this,  he  suggests,  "  there  is  added  something  new  and 
distinctive  "  (p.  42).  It  consists  in  "  a  fully  developed 
Christ  worship."  "  The  title  Messiah  retires  into  the 
background  "  (p.  45).  It  is  replaced  by  that  of  6  /cvpios, 
the  Lord.  How  is  the  change  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Not, 
says  Dr.  Morgan,  as  a  development  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
for  of  a  worship  of  Messiah  Jewish  Apocalyptic  knows 
nothing.  "  As  little  can  the  new  cult  be  explained  as  the 
product  of  a  growing  insight  into  the  moral  glory  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  or  of  reflection  on  the  experience  made 
of  His  redeeming  power "  (p.  47).  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  Hellenistic  centres  like  Antioch 
and  Tarsus  Christianity  came  into  the  atmosphere  of 
Mystery-religion,  whose  cult-gods  bore  the  title  Kvpios 
(pp.  47,  49).  Paul  found  it  there,  and  adopted  it. 

In  this  bold  construction,  which  is  substantially  that  of 
Bousset  in  his  Kyrios  Christos  (Gottingen,  1913),  there 
are  numerous  points  which  challenge  examination.  First 
of  all,  we  are  compelled  to  deny  that  the  name  "  Christ " 
has  become  colourless,  a  mere  proper  name  for  the  Apostle. 
To  assume  such  a  position  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  ignore 
the  very  roots  of  Paul's  religion.  It  is  as  Messiah  that  the 
risen  Jesus  sums  up  in  Himself  all  the  promises  of  God 
to  His  people  (2  Cor.  i.  19  f.).  His  Messiahship  is  for  Paul 
the  unifying  factor  in  the  history  of  God's  self-revelation. 
It  was  because  of  the  Messianic  claim  they  asserted  on 
behalf  of  their  crucified  Galilean  Master  that  Paul  had 
persecuted  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  so  bitterly.  The 
crisis  in  his  life  came  with  the  conviction  that  the  claim 
was  valid.  It  meant  a  revolution  in  his  conception  of 
Messiah,  but  that  brought  inspiration  to  his  soul.  So 
that  his  message,  his  good  news,  is  primarily  "  the  good 
tidings  concerning  the  Messiah  "  (TO  eva<y«/e\iov  rovXpia-rov), 
not  "  concerning  the  Lord."  The  new  era,  which  has 
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begun  to  project  itself  in  the  present,  is  the  Messianic  Age. 
Faith  is  pre-eminently  faith  in  the  Messiah  or  in  Jesus  as 
Messiah.  In  all  this,  of  course,  the  Apostle  remains  true 
to  the  position  of  the  primitive  Christian  community. 

But  is  the  worship  of  the  risen  Messiah,  as  illustrated 
by  Paul's^use  of  the  title  Kvpio?,  an  advance  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Palestinian  believers  ?  Was  the  conception  of 
Christ  as  "  Lord  "  foreign  to  them  ?  It  may  be  true  that 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  did  not  recognise  a  worship  of  Messiah, 
although  there  is  some  evidence  on  the  other  side.  But 
for  the  primitive  Christian  Society  in  Palestine,  the  Messiah 
was  no  longer  a  dim  figure  of  speculation.  He  had  come. 
They  had  known  Him.  And  the  nerve  of  their  faith, 
from  the  outset,  was  that  He  was  alive  and  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Was  it  not  inevitable  that  such  a 
Being  should  evoke  their  worship  ?  But  further,  we  know 
that  one  of  the  most  influential  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  early  Church  was  Psalm  ex.  1  :  "  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool "  (LXX  :  eiTrev  6  icvpios  TO? 
Kvpiw  fjuov).  Jesus  Himself  had  aroused  reflection  on  these 
words  in  connexion  with  His  Messianic  claims  (Mark  xii. 
35  ff.  and  parallels).  That  fact  alone  must  have  brought 
them  into  the  foreground,  when  the  first  Christians  eagerly 
searched  the  Old  Testament  for  Messianic  forecasts.  The 
Psalm  had  been  interpreted  Messianically  in  Judaism,  and, 
from  the  eschatological  standpoint,  with  good  reason.  It 
was  bound  to  be  associated  with  the  exalted  Christ  as  soon 
as  Messianic  theology  engrossed  the  primitive  community, 
and  that  was  from  the  beginning.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  Kvpw  assert 
itself  very  early.  And  so  we  do.  In  the  same  Epistle  as 
that  in  which  Paul  quotes  verse  1  of  this  Psalm  (1  Cor. 
xv.  25)  there  occurs  at  the  close  the  Aramaic  phrase  mar  an 
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atha,  "  may  our  Lord  come  "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It  is  the 
only  Aramaic  expression  he  hands  down  except  amen  and 
abba,  "  Father."  Undoubtedly  the  latter  has  been  thus 
preserved  because  of  its  hallowed  association  with  Jesus' 
prayers,  as  these  were  remembered  in  the  Palestinian  com- 
munity. To  the  same  community  belongs  the  title  maran, 
which  appears  constantly  in  Paul  as  6  rcvpios  ^wv.  The 
solemn  formula  quoted  above  comes  from  the  heart  of 
Palestinian  worship.  We  scarcely  think  that  in  view  of  these 
facts  many  will  be  found  to  agree  with  Dr.  Morgan  that 
"  its  Gentile  origin  in  a  bilingual  community  like  that  of 
Antioch  is  by  no  means  impossible  "  (p.  51).  Greek,  not 
Aramaic,  was  the  language  of  worship  among  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora.  Dr.  Morgan's  arguments  on  this  question,  like 
those  of  Bousset,  leave  out  of  account  the  fundamentally 
Old  Testament  basis  of  primitive  Christianity.  Otherwise, 
the  following  statement  would  be  inconceivable  :  "  It  is 
.  .  .  hardly  likely  that  a  title  carrying  such  a  weight  of 
meaning  should  have  had  its  origin  in  a  misinterpreted 
passage  of  Scripture  "  (p.  48).  It  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  emergence  of  the  title  Kvpios  to  appeal  to  the  "  reflec- 
tion "  of  the  first  Christians,  to  quote  Dr.  Morgan,  "  on 
the  experience  made  of  His  redeeming  power,"  along  with 
their  inferences  from  those  Old  Testament  passages  which 
they  expounded  Messianically.  We  entirely  agree  with 
Wernle  when  he  says  :  "  We  cannot  understand  the  genesis 
of  Christianity,  as  long  as  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of  creating 
new  conceptions  and  new  forms  of  action  from  its  experi- 
ences." 

In  dealing  with  what  he  calls  "  speculative  "  constructions 
of  Christ's  Person  in  Paul,  such  as  His  mediatorial  function 
(e.g.,  in  Col.  i.  19,  ii.  9),  Dr.  Morgan  finds  in  these  passages 
a  "  thorough-going  dualism.  God  is  withdrawn  from  all 
direct  contact  with  the  world.  .  .  .  Still  further,  God 
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being  transcendent  is  inaccessible  to  human  thought  (pp. 
59,  60)."  It  almost  seems  as  if  here  "  transcendent"  meant 
"  unrelated."  In  any  case  he  refuses  to  believe  that  in 
describing  Christ  as  Mediator  in  the  more  universal  sense 
of  Colossians,  "  Paul  is  but  drawing  a  logical  conclusion 
from  his  experience  of  redemption  through  Christ  "  (p.  61). 
And  he  finds  the  source  of  this  idea  in  Hellenistic  gnosis. 
He  compares  Philo's  Logos,  which  presupposes  "  the  same 
dualistic  opposition  between  God  and  the  world  "  (p.  62). 
We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  everywhere  conceptions  of 
mediation  were  in  the  air,  in  Judaism,  in  Stoicism,  in  nascent 
Gnosticism.  Dr.  Morgan  himself  allows  that  the  idea  "  was 
already  prefigured  not  only  in  Jewish  writings  like  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  but  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  " 
(p.  63).  Certainly,  if  Paul's  conception  has  to  be  traced 
to  some  particular  source,  it  is  in  this  direction  we  are  more 
likely  to  find  it,  as  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  has  recently  shown, 
than  in  any  other.  At  all  events  there  is  a  wide  chasm 
between  Paul's  idea  and  that  of  Philo  or  the  earliest  Gnos- 
tics. And  Dr.  Morgan  really  corrects  his  earlier  statements 
when  he  says  that  Paul  "  betrays  no  sense  of  a  gulf  dividing 
God  from  the  world,"  and  that  "  he  cannot  be  said  to  regard 
God  as  a  transcendent  Being  "  (p.  63).  The  Apostle  is 
truly  "  feeling  his  way  towards  some  conception  that  will 
exhibit  Christ  at  once  in  His  divine  nature  and  functions, 
and  in  His  subordination  to  the  God  who  is  supreme  over 
all  "  (p.  64).  This  seems  a  thoroughly  admirable  interpre- 
tation of  the  data. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  Dr.  Morgan  passes 
on  to  the  nature  of  the  Redemption,  and  primarily  of 
Redemption  from  the  Law.  "  The  majority  of  the  Apostle's 
most  characteristic  ideas,"  he  justly  holds,  "  are  developed  " 
in  this  connexion.  In  approaching  the  subject,  he  starts, 
not  with  Paul's  personal  experience  of  liberation  from  legal 
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bondage,  as  we  might  expect,  but  from  the  redemptive 
ideas  current  in  the  primitive  community.  Here  Isaiah 
liii.  plays  a  most  important  part.  In  seeking  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  prophet's  conception,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Servant  as  "  wounded  for  our  transgressions, "  "  bearing 
their  iniquities,"  etc.,  Dr.  Morgan  lays  the  emphasis  on 
the  notion  of  "  corporate  responsibility."  Sacrificial  impli- 
cations, if  there  at  all,  are  entirely  secondary.  But  he 
omits  to  quote  verse  10  :  "If  his  soul  should  make  a  guilt- 
offering,  he  should  see  a  seed,"  etc.  The  passage  must 
be  illustrated  by  the  legislation  in  Leviticus  v.  14-vi.  7, 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
is  involved.  For  the  climax  is  :  "  The  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
given him."  The  conception  of  corporate  responsibility 
may  be  present,  but  the  sacrificial  idea  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  statement  in  the 
next  paragraph  which  denies  that  the  prophet  has  the 
question  of  the  divine  forgiveness  before  his  mind  at  all : 
which  declares  that  it  is  Israel's  bitter  fate  which  concerns 
him.  Is  this  probable  in  view  of  such  utterances  as  verse 
6  :  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  etc.  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  regard  the  Servant  as  identical  with  the  whole 
nation  ?  If  he  does  not  stand  for  an  ideal  individual, 
must  he  not  represent  a  purified  "  remnant  "  in  the  com- 
munity, which  makes  atonement  for  the  rest,  and  ultimately 
for  the  world  ? 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  this  context,  admits  the  genuineness  of 
Jesus'  famous  ransom-saying  (Mark  x.  45),  and  is  willing 
to  believe  that  the  conception  of  the  Servant,  with  which 
it  is  associated,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Jesus,  and,  later, 
on  His  followers.  "  It  enabled  them,"  he  says,  "  to  think 
of  the  Cross  as  ordained  by  God,  and  ordained  as  the  means 
of  the  world's  salvation..  That  it  was  the,  solution  of 
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problem,  How  is  forgiveness  possible  ?  .  .  .  never  crossed 
their  minds.  Such  a  problem  had  no  existence  for  them, 
as  it  had  no  existence  for  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or  for 
Jewish  thought,  or  for  Jesus  "  (p.  78).  If  that  be  generally 
true,  the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  Judaism  was  mere 
empty  ceremonial,  and  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  a  meaningless  form.  The  remarkable  fact  is 
that  ever  since  the  return  from  the  Exile,  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  in  the  community  had  been  profoundly  intensified, 
and  along  with  that  the  idea  of  propitiation  had  become 
more  and  more  firmly  embedded  in  the  offerings  of  the 
people.  Hence,  to  say  that  "^the  common  Christian  founda- 
tion on  which  Paul  built  his  scheme  of  redemption  from  the 
Law  was  not  anything  that  could  be  called  a  theory  of 
salvation  "  (p.  78)  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  early 
Christian  community  repeated  the  words,  "  Christ  died 
for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  without  attempt- 
ing to  put  into  them  any  meaning  at  all. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  Dr.  Morgan  considers  that 
Paul  also  was  not  concerned  with  the  problem,  How  is 
forgiveness  possible  ?  "  His  problem  is  to  demonstrate 
the  sole  right  of  the  gospel  of  grace  as  over-against  the 
religion  of  the  Law."  And  "  when  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Law,  what  he  has  in  view  is  Jewish  legalism  "  (p.  80).  That 
is  true.  But  it  is  Jewish  legalism  as  the  terrible  thraldom 
which  he  had  experienced,  which  kept  his  soul  in  a  turmoil, 
which  made  him  uncertain  of  a  right  relation  to  God,  i.e., 
of  being  accepted  by  God,  forgiven.  We  venture  to  say  that 
forgiveness  was  the  supreme  question  for  Paul,  the  very 
core  of  what  he  means  by  Justification.  At  a  later  point, 
Dr.  Morgan  virtually  acknowledges  this,  for  on  p.  147  he 
says  :  "In  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians 
Justification  stands  in  the  very  foreground  as  the  great 
gift  offered  by  the  Gospel,"  That  is  completely  true,  and 
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true  for  all  the  Epistles,  whether  the  term  "  justification  " 
is  used  or  not.  And  what  is  here  described  as  "  the  gospel 
of  grace  "  means  for  sinners,  as  the  Apostle  conceived  all 
men  to  be  in  God's  sight,  neither  more  nor  less  than  for- 
giveness. 

In  proceeding  to  deal  with  Paul's  conception  of  the  Law, 
Dr.  Morgan  makes  one  or  two  statements  which  challenge 
attention.  "  To  his  Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  oppo- 
nents," he  says,  Paul  "  makes  this  amazing  concession, 
that  the  legalism  for  which  they  stand  is  the  genuine  inter- 
pretation of  Old  Testament  religion  "  (p.  81).  We  willingly 
admit  that  the  Apostle,  for  whom  the  Old  Testament  was 
literally  and  as  a  whole  the  inspired  revelation  of  God,  was 
confronted  with  a  situation  of  great  perplexity  when  he 
began  to  discern  the  utter  inadequacy  of  statutory  religion. 
But  his  extraordinary  spiritual  intuition  came  to  his  aid. 
And  in  Galatians  iii.  14-22  we  have  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able flashes  of  insight,  embodied,  no  doubt,  in  Rabbinic 
form,  that  appear  in  his  Epistles.  Dr.  Morgan  has  a  bare 
and  minimising  reference  to  it  (p.  82),  but  it  is  really  of 
primary  value  for  the  disclosure  it  makes  of  the  Apostle's 
thought.  He  recognises  an  all-important  element  in  Old 
Testament  religion,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  legalism, 
but  depends  on  the  simple  trust  of  the  soul  in  the  gracious 
promises  of  God.  Abraham  is  the  classical  example  of 
this  attitude.  Paul  makes  bold  to  say  that  the  attitude 
was  fundamental  even  for  the  Old  Testament :  that  legalism 
was  an  afterthought  in  the  Divine  plan  :  that  "  the  law 
was  interpolated  "  (TrpoaeveOr)). 

But  while  Paul  criticises  the  Law,  he  "  concedes  to  it  a 
right  which  God  Himself  was  under  obligation  to  recog- 
nise "  (p.  85).  Its  claim  against  the  sinner  *'  could  not  be 
simply  cancelled  "  (p.  86).  This  brings  us  to  Dr.  Morgan's 
discussion  of  the  basis  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  necessity 
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for  an  atonement.  Here  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
are  moving  rather  among  the  categories  of  post-Reforma- 
tion theology  than  among  ideas  born  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  Paul,  although  many  of  these  later  ideas  have  their 
germs  in  the  Apostle's  formulations.  Dr.  Morgan  holds 
that  Paul,  in  attempting  logically  to  work  out  a  scheme  of 
redemption  from  the  Law  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
arrives  at  a  principle  really  foreign  to  his  own  thought  and 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  principle  of  God's  retributive 
justice.  God  cannot  forgive  until  a  propitiation  has  first 
been  provided.  Under  the  old  dispensation,  owing  to  His 
forbearance,  God's  justice  was  open  to  question.  "  It 
was  to  place  it  above  question  that  He  set  forth  the  pro- 
pitiation. Not  till  He  had  as  it  were  squared  the  account 
of  the  legal  economy  could  He  bring  it  to  an  end  and  intro- 
duce the  economy  of  grace "  (p.  89).  But  surely  this 
describes  the  situation,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Paul,  in 
far  too  abstract  a  light.  There  is  plenty  about  propitiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Judaism,  but  it  is 
God  who  has  graciously  provided  this  means  of  access  to 
Himself.  It  assured  them  of  His  willingness  to  forgive, 
while  the  fact  that  the  approach  cost  them  something, 
impressed  their  consciences  with  the  truth  that  sin  was 
no  trivial  matter  in  the  eyes  of  the  All-Holy.  Paul  also, 
in  whatever  connexion  he  is  thinking  of  the  redemptive 
significance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  invariably  emphasises 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  gracious  ordering  of  the  Divine 
Love  (Rom.  iii.  25  f.;  v.  8  ;  viii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19,  21).  God 
is  behind  it  and  in  it.  The  sacrifice  is  a  willing  sacrifice 
torn  from  His  own  heart.  There  must  be  awful  cost  in 
it,  the  reaction  of  the  Divine  holiness  against  the  sin  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact.  Dr.  Morgan  indeed  admits 
that  "  from  first  to  last  redemption  is  exhibited  as  God's 
work."  But  this,  he  says,  means  "  a  change  in  God's  a»tti- 
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tude.  While  the  Law  stood,  God  was  bound  by  it "  (p. 
94).  But  does  not  this  rest  on  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  Law  for  Paul,  when  he  deals  with  God's  attitude 
towards  sinners  ?  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Morgan  that 
it  is  only  the  historical  institution  of  the  Law  that  is  in 
the  Apostle's  mind.  In  such  a  passage,  e.g.,  as  Romans 
iii.  25  £f.,  it  is  rather  that  Divine  moral  order,  for  which 
good  is  good  and  evil  evil.  The  "  historical  institution," 
although  in  a  true  sense  the  outcome  of  the  higher  reality, 
has  all  the  imperfection  that  belongs  to  a  dispensation, 
given,  as  Paul  puts  it  (Gal.  iii.  19)  "  by  the  hand  of  a  media- 
tor "  (i.e.  Moses). 

At  the  close  of  the  section  under  discussion,  in  a  very 
fine  paragraph,  Dr.  Morgan  estimates  the  real  meaning  for 
Paul  of  redemption  from  the  Law  through  Christ.  Here 
he  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  Apostle's  experience, 
although  some  of  his  statements  seem  difficult  to  adjust 
to  elements  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  He  recog- 
nises to  the  full  that  what  redemption  from  the  Law  signified 
for  Paul  was  "  the  glorious  assurance  that  not  law  or  recom- 
pense is  the  ultimate  reality  in  the  universe,  but  mercy  and 
love,  that  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  a  God  who 
forgives  our  sins  and  has  made  our  salvation  His  own 
problem  and  endeavour."  Thus  he  can  go  the  length  of 
affirming,  that,  while  Paul's  categories  are  not  ours,  "  in 
its  essential  meaning  his  gospel  of  redemption  from  the 
Law  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  " 
(p.  95). 

H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CENTUEION  OF  CAPERNAUM. 
II. 

WE  now  pass  to  the  question,  What  was  the  precise  nature 
of  the  centurion's  faith  ?  This  the  words  of  Jesus  do  not 
tell  us.  They  imply  that  it  was  great  ("  not  in  Israel  so 
great  "),  but  they  do  not  answer  the  question,  "  What,  or 
whom,  did  he  believe,  or  believe  in  ?  "  We  must  try  to 
answer  it  from  the  centurion's  own  words  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered.  And  at  this 
point  we  are  arrested  by  a  difference  as  to  circumstances 
in  the  two  narratives. 

Matthew  represents  the  centurion  as  coming  from  his 
house,  where  his  boy  was  lying  sick,  to  ask  Jesus  to  heal 
the  boy  from  a  distance.  Luke  represents  the  man  as 
remaining  in  his  house  and  as  sending  two  deputations  to 
Jesus  : — first,  a  deputation  of  "  elders  of  the  Jews,"  asking 
Him  to  "come"  and  save  the  sufferer;  secondly,  a  deputa- 
tion of  friends,  when  Jesus  was  "  now  not  far  from  the 
house,"  saying  to  Jesus,  "  Trouble  not  thyself,"  and  asking 
Him  to  heal  from  a  distance. 

A  parallel  to  these  differences  may  be  found  in  the  first 
Biblical  instance  of  an  intercessory  deputation.  The 
Hebrew  describes  Joseph's  brethren  as  sending  a  message, 
charge,  or  deputation  to  him,  before  they  went  themselves  : 
'  They  sent  a  message  to  him  saying  "  ;  but  LXX.  converts 
the  deputation  into  a  personal  approach  and  request : 
"  They  came  to  him  saying."  x  The  LXX.  in  Genesis,  and 

1  Gen.  1.  16  A.V.  text  "  sent  a  messenger,"  marg.  "  charged,"  R.V. 
"  sent  a  message,"  Rashi  "  amandarunt."  Jer.  Targ.  I.  and  II.  tell  us 
who  the  intercessory  messengers  were  ("  the  sons.of  Bilhah  "  or  "  Bilhah  ") ; 
Rashi  accepts  this. 

In  Genesis,  there  may  have  been  some  confusion  of  the  Hebrew  "  send 
a  message  "  with  a  Hebrew  verb  of  "  coming  forth."  But  I  have  found 
no  instance  of  this  elsewhere,  and  this  hypothesis  is  not  necessary. 
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Matthew  here,  may  have  acted  on  the  rule  qui  facit  per 
alios.  Hence  Matthew  might  describe  the  centurion  as 
himself  saying  what  in  fact  he  said  through  messengers. 
Matthew  also  (if  Luke  is  right)  erroneously  blends  two 
deputations  into  one  personal  request,  and  thereby  greatly 
simplifies  the  narrative. 

But  according  to  Luke  the  two  deputations  should  have 
been  kept  distinct.  "  The  elders  of  the  Jews,"  who  could 
not  believe  that  Jesus  could  heal  from  a  distance,  mis- 
represented the  centurion  by  asking  Jesus  to  "  come.5' 
When  the  centurion  ascertained  that  they  had  done  this, 
and  that  Jesus — accompanied  by  what  Luke  calls  "  a 
following  crowd  " — was  now  not  far  from  his  house,  he 
sent  out  his  own  friends  to  stop  Him,  saying,  in  effect, 
"  This  is  not  what  I  meant,  or  asked.  I  never  intended  to 
ask  you  to  come  under  my  roof.  I  am  not  worthy.  And 
for  this  cause  I  did  not  come  to  you  myself,  but  sent  elders 
of  your  own  race,  to  be  my  intercessors."  This  seems  more 
probable  than  the  supposition  that  the  centurion  first 
brought  Jesus  almost  to  his  door,  and  then  changed  his 
mind  and  bade  Him  come  no  further. 

In  Matthew,  as  commonly  rendered,  there  is  a  further 
improbability  arising  from  the  inconsistency  between  the 
offer  of  Jesus  at  the  outset  to  come  (before  He  is  even  asked 
to  come)  accompanied  by  a  definite  promise  to  heal  ("I 
will  come  and  heal "),  and  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  close, 
"  As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  unto  thee."  It  has  been 
suggested  by  modern  commentators  that  "  I  will  come  " 
should  be  read  interrogatively  "  Am  /  (emph.)  to  come  and 
heal  him  ?  "  1  If  so,  the  most  natural  meaning  would  be 


1  So  Wellhausen,  on  Matthew,  following  Zahn.  And  so  McNeile  (on 
Matt.  viii.  7),  pointing  out  that  "  I  "  is  emphatic.  Comp.  Mark  vi.  37, 
"Are  we  to  go  and  buy  ?  "  where  the  parallel  Luke  ix.  13  emphasises 
"we." 
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"  Do  you  expect  me  to  come  and  heal  him  ?  "  and  the 
centurion  would  reply,  "  No,  I  do  not.  I  did  not  come  to 
ask  that.  I  ask  you  to  heal  from  a  distance."  That 
would  get  rid  of  Matthew's  inconsistency,  but  at  the  cost 
of  something  not  quite  satisfactory  in  the  supposition  that 
Jesus,  standing  as  it  were  on  His  dignity,  would  say  to  the 
distressed  centurion,  "  Do  you  expect  me  to  come  ?  " 
Luke,  however,  may  have  regarded  Matthew's  text  as  mean- 
ing this,  and  may  have  taken  all  the  more  pains  to  show 
that  Jesus  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Now  proceeding  to  the  sentences  in  which  the  centurion 
first  expressed,  and  then  justified,  his  faith,  we  find  Matthew 
and  Luke  agreeing  that  he  said  to  Jesus,  "  Speak  (Matthew, 
Only  speak)  with  a  word."  The  phrase  is  a  little  strange 
even  in  English,  where  we  should  rather  have  expected 
"  speak  but  the  word,"  or  "  speak  but  one  word."  But  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  it  is  much  more  strange.  The  strange- 
ness is  not  readily  inferred  from  the  New  Testament  Greek 
Concordance,  which  classes  under  one  head  the  three  phrases 
(1)  "speak  a  word,"  (2)  "speak  the  word,"  and  "speak 
with  a  word."  The  three  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  third 
— which  is  unique  in  New  Testament — requires  careful 
consideration. 

In  New  Testament  the  dative  of  logos  (meaning  "  with 
a  word"  "  in  word"  etc.)  is  frequently  contrasted  (expressly 
or  by  implication)  with  the  dative  of  ergon,  "  deed  "  ("in 
deed  "),  and  hence  may  imply  hypocrisy  or  futility  as  in 
the  precept,  "  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  with  the 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth."  1  And  this  is  often  the 
meaning  in  literary  Greek.  Consequently,  if  we  found 
the  Greek  precept  "  Speak  in  word  "  in  some  contexts  it 
might  mean  "  Say  this  or  that  with  the  tongue  to  deceive 
your  enemy,  but  do  not  act  accordingly,  and  do  not  think 

1  1  John  iii.  18. 
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accordingly  in  your  heart."  But,  as  a  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  phrase  occurs  in  Greek  literature.  The  Thesau- 
rus gives  no  instance  of  it.1  Moreover  in  Hebrew  the 
phrase  "  with  a  word  "  is  very  rare,  and  "  speak  with  a 
word  "  is  non-occurrent.2 

We  are  therefore  led  to  ask  whether  this  centurion  of 
Capernaum  may  have  been  impelled  to  use  this  unusual 
expression  by  some  extraordinary  experience  of  his  in  con- 
nexion with  Christ's  teaching  in  Capernaum.  Let  us  turn 
back,  then,  to  Christ's  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 
This  was  in  Capernaum.  And  we  shall  find  it  connected 
with  "  word  "  by  Luke — though  by  Luke  alone,  for  Mark 
and  Matthew  have  "  teaching."  Mark  says,  "  They  go 
into  Capernaum,  and  straightway  on  the  Sabbath  day  he 
entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught,  and  they  were 
astonished  at  his  teaching ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  And  straightway  there 
was  in  their  synagogue  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  and 
he  cried  out.  .  .  .  And  Jesus  rebuked  him  (or,  it).  .  .  . 
And  they  were  all  amazed  .  .  .  saying,  What  is  this  ?  A 
new  teaching !  With  authority  he  commandeth  even  the 
unclean  spirits  and  they  obey  him.  And  the  report  of 
him  went  out  straightway  everywhere  into  all  the  region 
of  Galilee  round  about."  8 

Matthew — while  omitting  the  whole  of  this  preaching 
and  exorcism  in  the  synagogue — agrees  verbally  with 
Mark's  first  observations  about  "  teaching  "  and  "  authority  " 
but  connects  them  with  an  entirely  different  subject,  namely 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  And  .  .  .  when  Jesus  had 
ended  these  words,  the  multitudes  were  astonished  at  his 

1  "  Speak,"  modified  by   "  in  one  word,"   "  in  many  words,"   "few 
words,"  etc.,  is  quite  different. 

2  Mandelkern,  pp.  283-4,  gives  only  four  instances  of  "  with  (or,  in)  a 
word." 

3  Mark  i.  21-8. 
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teaching ;    for    he  taught  them  as  one  having    authority  t 
and  not  as  their  scribes."  l 

Luke,  who  records  fully  the  preaching  and  the  exorcism, 
agrees  with  Mark  in  almost  every  detail.2  But  where 
Mark  mentions  "  teaching,"  Luke  'adds,  or  substitutes, 
"  word"  First  he  says,  in  his  own  person,  "  They  were 
astonished  at  his  teaching ;  for  his  word  was  with  authority"  3 
Then,  where  Mark  represents  the  multitude  as  saying  "  What 
is  this  ?  A  new  teaching  !  With  authority  he  commandeth 
even  the  unclean  spirits  and  they  obey  him,"  Luke  repre- 
sents them  as  saying,  "  What  is  this  word  ?  For  with 
authority  and  power  he  commandeth  the  unclean  spirits 
and  they  come  out."  4 

Luke  appears  to  be  here  accurately  recording  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  mass  of  the  congregation  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Capernaum.  The  Gospel  when  first  proclaimed 
did  not  impress  them  most  as  a  "  teaching,"  but  rather  as 
an  authoritative  and  powerful  "  word."  Peter,  in  the 
Acts,  says  to  the  centurion  of  Caesarea  and  his  friends,  "  The 
word  that  he  [i.e.  God]  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
preaching  good  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ — that  saying 
ye  yourselves  know  "  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  describe  it  as 
"  beginning  from  Galilee  .  .  .  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  . 
who  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  by  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him."  5  The 
sentence  is  strangely  confused.  But  apparently  the  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  conscientious  Lucan 
attempt  to  combine  a  number  of  very  ancient  Greek  phrases 
testifying  to  very  ancient  Galilaean  thoughts,  such  as  were 
actually  entertained  by  Christ's  first  hearers  in  the  syna- 


1  Matt.  vii.  28-9. 

2  We  must  except  the  mention  of  scribes  (Mark  "  not  as  the  scribes    ") 
s  Luke  iv.  32.  *  Luke  iv.  36. 

5  Acts  x.  36-8. 
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gogue  of  Capernaum.  Jesus,  in  that  synagogue,  actually 
"[did  good  "  to  all  those  who  received  into  their  hearts 
His  doctrine  of  God's  fatherhood.  He  actually  "  healed  " 
their  souls  with  the  touch,  as  it  were,  of  God's  outstretched 
hand,  imparting  to  them  a  sense  of  divine  forgiveness. 
But  also,  in  a  definite,  visible,  and  material  manner,  He 
"  healed "  many  that  were  "  oppressed  by  the  devil." 
And  all  this,  as  Peter  says,  was  the  result  of  a  "  word  " 
"  sent  "  by  God. 

The  margin  of  the  English  Version  of  Peter's  speech  in 
the  Acts  attaches,  as  an  illustration  of  "  the  word,"  a  refer- 
ence to  a  promise  of  "  healing  "  in  the  Psalms,  "  He  sendeth 
Ms  word  and  healeth  them,  and  delivereth  them  from  their 
destructions."  *  Along  with  this,  we  may  note  the  follow- 
ing parallel  between  a  Marcan  passage  about  speaking 
"  the  word  "  in  Capernaum  and  a  Lucan  one  that  mentions 
"  teaching  "  but  adds  "  healing  "  :— 

Mark  ii.  1-2.  Luke  v.  17. 

"  And  when,'  he  entered  again          "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  one 

into  Capernaum  after  some  days,  of  those  days,  that  he  was  teach- 

.  .  .     And    he    spake    the    word  ing  .  .  .  and    the    power    of    the 

unto  them.  ..."  Lord  was  with  him  to  heal." 

Taken  all  together,  these  passages  confirm  the  view  that 
the  centurion  of  Capernaum  might  naturally  associate 
some  popular  phrase  about  "  word,"  or  "  a  word,"  or  "  the 
word,"  with  Christ's  extraordinary  powers  of  healing.  It 
need  not  have  been  a  Scriptural  phrase.  It  may  have 
been  a  phrase  that  the  centurion  had  picked  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  interpreted  in  his  own  way,  getting  it  from  the  Caper- 
naites  present  at  the  first  exorcism  in  the  synagogue  and 
afterwards  on  other  occasions.  We  must  remember  that, 

1  Ps.  cvii.  20.  There  is  also  Ps.  Ixviii.  11  (lit.),  "the  Lord  will  give 
a  word,"  followed  by  "  kings  with  their  armies  did  flee."  And  "  the  word  " 
is  used  briefly  for  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  in  Jer.  v.  13.  But  this  is  rare. 
Ezek.  hi.  17,  xxxiii.  7  are  not  good  instances,  as  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  " 
precedes  at  a  little  interval. 
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according  to  Luke,  the  centurion  had  built  for  the  Jews 
this  very  synagogue  in  which  the  "  word  "  of  exorcism 
was  first  uttered.  When  the  congregation  dispersed,  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  he  should  fail  to  hear  at  once 
something  about  an  event,  that  was  reported  "  straightway  " 
in  all  "  Galilee  "  and  the  "  region  round  about."  1 

Jews  might  associate  "  the  word  "  with  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord  "  in  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets  ;  but  the  cen- 
turion would  be  more  likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  an  exorcist  generally  used  a  formula  of  adjuration 
in  the  name  of  some  God  or  gods,2  this  new  Teacher  or 
Healer  required  no  such  formula.  Jesus  simply  uttered  a 
word  of  command  in  His  own  name  and  it  was  obeyed. 
It  would  not  follow  that  Jesus  was  believed  by  the  cen- 
turion to  be  something  more  than  man  ;  but  it  would  follow 
that  He  was  something  more  than  an  exorcist,  and  that 
His  "  word  " — besides  being  in  some  Jewish  sense,  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  mind  of  the  centurion,  a  word  of  the 
Lord — was  also  a  word  of  authority  such  as  a  soldier  could 
understand. 

The  merit  of  such  a  belief  would  entirely  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  centurion's  belief  in  Christ's  goodness  as  well 
as  power.3  This  might  be  derived  from  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen  about  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  in  pre- 
vious Capernaite  experiences.  Concerning  this  Matthew 

1  Mark  i.  28  ;    Luke  iv.  37. 

2  See  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  "  (the  only  instance 
in  the  New  Testament  of  e£op/c^w).     Also  in  Acts  xix.  13  the  "  exorcists  " 
say,  "  I  adjure  (O/JK/£U)  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."     Justin  Martyr, 
Tryph.-§  30,  says  that   Christians  exorcise  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judaea,"  and  similarly  §§  76,  85 
(where  he  admits  that  "  in  the  name  of  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  "  might  sometimes  be  effectual).     The  exorcist  used  a  formula  and 
the  formula  had  to  be  exactly  correct. 

3  There  would  be  no  merit  in  believing  about  Christ  that  He  was  a 
miraculous  and  non-moral  Nebuchadnezzar   (Dan.   v.    19,    "  Whom  he 
would  he  slew  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive  "). 
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says  not  a  word.  Luke  says  that  the  officer  "  having  heard 
about  Jesus,"  sent  elders  of  the  Jews  to  Him.  As  Luke 
(following  Matthew)  has  just  said  that  Jesus  "  entered 
into  Capernaum,"  this  might  conceivably  mean  merely 
"  having  heard  about  His  arrival."  But  the  ancient  com- 
mentary on  Luke  printed  below  *  takes  the  words  in  a 
much  wider  signification,  so  that  it  would  include  Christ's 
acts  and  words  in  general  ("the  things  concerning  Jesus  ") 
including  the  rudiments  of  His  doctrine  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God.2  In  any  case,  the  profound  deference  of  the  officer 
to  Jesus — expressed  by  Matthew  as  well  as  by  Luke — as 
being  one  whom  he  was  not  worthy  to  invite  to  his  house? 
demonstrates  that  he  had  known  of  Jesus  before  the 
entry  into  Capernaum  mentioned  by  both  writers  in  the 
context. 

A  belief  in  Christ's  power  of  healing  and  expelling  demons 
was  compatible,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jewish  teachers, 
with  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  in  league  with  Satan.  But 
we  are  to  suppose  that  this  Gentile  soldier  not  only  knew 
enough  about  Christ's  goodness  and  kindness  to  make  this 
belief  impossible  for  him,  but  also  felt  enough  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  rise  to  an  ecstatic  conviction  that  Jesus 
was  carrying  out,  as  a  good  ruler  on  earth,  the  orders  of 
the  supremely  Good  Ruler  in  heaven.  If  he  believed  this, 
then  the  belief  might  well  be  a  virtue.  Perhaps  we  may 
add  that  in  the  builder  of  a  synagogue,  highly  favoured  by 
"  elders  of  the  Jews  "  connected  with  that  synagogue,  such 
a  conviction  would  be  even  more  remarkable  and  laudable 


1  See  Cramer  on  Luke  vii.  1,  "  There  was  a  kind  and  excellent  man, 
in  command  of  [the]  soldiers,  a  neighbourly  fellow-citizen  of  the  Caper- 
naites  (rots  oi/coD<ri  T7]vK(nra.pvaob[j.  crw&mos  fy).  And  he  [had]  heard,  [Luke] 
says,  the  things  concerning  Jesus  (/cai  -fJKovae,  (pyal,  TO,  irepi  roO'I^troG)." 

*  For  "  the  things  concerning  Jesus,"  meaning  "  the  rudiments  of 
Christ's  doctrine,"  see  Acts  xviii.  25,  and  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  27,  Actsxxiii. 
11. 
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than  it  would  have  been  in  a  Gentile  untinged  by  Jewish 
acquaintances  and  influences. 

We  are  not  required  to  suppose  that  the  centurion  believed 
Jesus  to  be  a  kind  of  despot  over  disease,  able  to  heal  any 
one,  of  any  kind  of  sickness,  and  at  any  distance.  He 
likens  Jesus  to  himself,  and  he  speaks  of  himself  emphati- 
cally as  "  a  man,"  i.e.  a  man  like  other  men  in]being  subject 
to  limitations,  and  as  being  himself  "  set  under  authority." 
The  merit  of  the  centurion's  faith  appears  to  have  been 
that  he  believed  the  derived  authority  of  the  Healer  on 
earth  to  be  in  such  close  union  with  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Healer  in  heaven  that  no  word  from  the  former 
would  be  uttered  without  being  in  accord  with  the  will  of 
the  latter,  so  as  to  result  in  fulfilment.  If  Jesus  did  not 
hear  the  "  word  "  in  heaven  He  would  not  utter  it  on  earth. 
But  if  He  uttered  it,  it  would  be  because  He  heard  it,  and 
then  it  could  not  but  be  effectual. 

Instead  of  trying  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  words  "  For 
I  also  am  a  man,"  we  ought  rather  to  emphasise  them. 
They  remove  all  possibility  of  supposing  that  the  centurion 
supposed  Jesus  to  be  more  than  a  man — to  be  perhaps  a 
demigod  like  Aesculapius.  They  mean,  "  I  also  am,  as 
thou  art,  a  human  being."  And  they  indirectly  testify  to 
the  fervour  of  the  centurion's  faith  in  humanity,  that  is  to 
say,  in  man  as  a  being  created  in  God's  image  and  consis- 
tently endowed  by  God  with  divine  powers.  This  would 
be  the  kind  of  faith  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  would 
naturally  praise. 

Passing  to  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  we  find  Matthew 
adding,  as  words  of  Jesus,  a  kind  of  warning  or  moral, 
addressed  to  those  who  were  following  Him  :  "  But  I  say 
unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  .  .  .  but  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out.  ..."  The  words  evi- 
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dently  assume  that  the  centurion  is  one  of  those  who  "  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west,"  that  is,  a  Gentile.  But  Luke 
omits  these  words  here  and  places  them  later  on.1  Why  ? 
Chrysostom  gives  a  reason  alleged  (erroneously,  he  thinks) 
by  certain  critics.  Some  suppose,  he  says,  that  Matthew's 
centurion  was  different  from  Luke's,  Matthew's  being  a 
Gentile,  but  Luke's  a  Jew.2 

No  doubt  this  supposition  is  wrong.  But  it  shows  a 
difference  of  Christian  interpretation  which  may  help  us 
to  understand  that  there  were  more  reasons  than  one  for 
Mark's  omission  of  the  whole  story.  If  Matthew  was  right 
in  inserting  here  the  "  sitting  down  with  Abraham."  then 
the  story  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  fulfilment  of  a  pre- 
diction implied  in  the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist :  "  God 
is  able  from  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." 
Now  Mark  had  not  inserted  that  prediction.  Naturally 
therefore  he  might  not  insert  the  fulfilment  of  it.  All 
doctrine  about  Abraham's  feast  and  about  the  admission 
of  Gentiles  to  it  Mark  may  have  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  sayings  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  longer  sayings  of 
Jesus,  almost  all  of  which  he  has  omitted.3 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  perplexing 
differences  above  indicated  between  Matthew  and  Luke* 
itjwould  not  be  reasonable  to  regard  Mark's  omission  of 
this  act  of  Jesus  as  a  fatal  objection  to  its  historical  char- 
acter. The  discrepancies  between  Matthew  and  Luke  do 
not  point  back  to  an  invention,  but  to  a  very  original  story  ^ 
too  original  to  have  been  invented. 

Invention  is  out  of  the   question.*    But  allusion  is   a 

1  Luke  xiii.  28.     There,  they  follow  an  attack  on  Jesus  for  healing 
(ib.  16)  a  "  daughter  of  Abraham  "  on  the  Sabbath. 

2  Chrys.  In  Matt.  Horn,  xxvi.,  Field,  p.  370. 

a  Mark's  only  mention  of  Abraham  is  hi  Mark  xii.  26,  "  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham.  ..."  The  other  three  Gospels  have  it  frequently  :  Matt. 
(7),  Luke  (15),  John  (11). 
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different  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  striking  verbal 
similarity  in  one  phrase  common  to  the  Lucan  story  of  the 
centurion  or  ruler  of  a  hundred,  and  builder  of  a  synagogue 
and  the  Lucan  story  of  Jairus  the  ruler  of  a  synagogue.1 
Luke  uses  in  both  the  quaint  vernacular  metaphorical 
word  "worry  " — not  found  in  the  New  Testament  elsewhere 
except  in  Mark's  version  of  the  story  of  Jairus.2  But  we 
must  not  infer  that  the  story  of  the  centurion  in  Luke  was 
a  duplicate  of  the  story  of  Jairus  in  Luke. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Lucan  contexts.  In  the  story  of 
Jairus,  "  Do  not  worry  the  Teacher,"  addressed  to  a  Jew 
by  Jews,  means,  "  Do  not  put  the  Teacher  to  the  pain  of 
coming  to  the  house  of  death,  where  He  can  only  be  pained 
by  His  inability  to  help  you."  But  in  the  story  of  the 
centurion,  "  Do  not  worry  yourself"  addressed  by  the  Gentile 
centurion  to  Jesus  Himself,  means,  "  Do  not  put  yourself 
to  the  needless  pain  of  coming  to  my  house  since  you  are 
able,  standing  where  you  are,  to  banish  death  from  it  with 
a  word."  It  is  (no  doubt)  impossible  that  Luke  wrote  the 
latter  in  the  Double  Tradition  without  allusion  to  the 
former  which  he  wrote  (following  Mark)  in  the  Threefold 
Tradition.  But  the  inference  is,  not  that  he  identified  the 
two  stories,  but  that  he  contrasted  them.  "  Worry  not 
the  teacher "  was  the  commonplace  utterance  of  Jewish 
non-faith.  "  Worry  not  yourself "  —though  abrupt  and 
brusque  and  hardly  a  phrase  to  be  used  to  a  Messenger  or 
Prophet  of  God — was  an  inspired  utterance  of  supreme 
faith  on  the  part  of  a  Gentile  soldier. 


1  Mark  v.  22.  "  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  "  might  denote 
(Schiirer,  II.  ii.  pp.  64-5)  a  benefactor  of  the  synagogue  (comp.  Luke  vii. 
5  "he  himself  built  us  our  synagogue"). 

8  Mark  v.  35,  Luke  viii.  49  "worry  (<TKV\\^V},"  comp.  Matt.  ix.  36, 
"worried  [by  wolves],"  originally  "torn  [by  claws,  nails,  teeth,  etc.]." 
For  the  metaph.  use  see  Pap.  Oxyr.  295  {A.D.  35)  and  Fayum  134  (fourth 
century). 
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We  may  admit  that  the  centurion  exaggerated  Christ's 
material  powers  of  healing  and  that  his  faith  was  tinged 
with  illusion.  What  faith,  worth  anything,  is  not  thus 
tinged  ?  That  need  not  prevent  us  from  believing  that  his 
faith  in  Jesus  was  based  on  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
fact,  and  that  he  received  Christ's  emphatic  approbation. 

A  general  conclusion  of  this  kind,  however,  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  feeling  a  desire  to  give  a  straightforward 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  sufferer 
was  healed  instantaneously,  as  Matthew  appears  to  say — 
or,  if  not,  that  he  was  at  all  events  healed  in  consequence 
of  Christ's  act,  so  that  the  story  had  a  basis  of  historical 
fact? 

To  the  first  question,  if  we  attach  much  weight  to  Luke, 
we  must  reply  with  a  probable  negative.  For  if  Luke  had 
known  this  exact  synchronism  to  be  a  fact,  would  he  not 
have  inserted  it  as  he  does  in  the  healing  of  the  woman 
with  the  issue,  and  that  of  the  lunatic  child  ?  1  Moreover 
we  find  that  Matthew  does  not  here  say,  as  in  other  cases 
of  healing,  "from  that  [very]  hour,"  but  "in  that  [very] 
hour."  This,  in  his  Gospel,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
instantaneousness.2  Luke,  when  he  says  "in  that  [very] 
hour  Jesus  healed  many,"  certainly  does  not  imply  it,3  and 

1  "  From  that  very  hour  "  is  parallel  in  Matt.  ix.  22  to  Mark  v.  29 
"straightway,"  Luke  viii.  44  "immediately";    and,  in  Matt.  xvii.   18, 
to  Mark  ix.   26-7,  Luke  ix.   42  which  express  immediate  healing.     In 
Matt.  xv.  28  it  is  parallel  to  Mark  vii.  30  "  she  found  the  child  .  .  .  and 
the  devil  gone  out  "  (which  resembles  Luke  vii.   10  "  found  the  bond- 
servant whole  ").     It  appears  to  be  a  mannerism  of  Matthew. 

2  On  Matt,  xviii.  1  Origen  says  that  some  MSS.  read  "  in  that    [very] 
hour,"  but  he  reads  "  in  that  day,"     Jerome  reads  "  hour  "  and  describes 
the  act  as  "repentina."     SS.  and  the  best  Latin  versions  read  "  day." 
The  phrase  means,  perhaps,  "  It  was  at  that  time,  or  thereabouts,  that 
such  and  such  a  saying  was  uttered."     Matt.'xxvi.  55  seems  to  mean,  "  It 
was  on  that  occasion  that  Jesus  said,"  not,  "  Jesus  instantaneously  said." 

8  Luke  vii.  21,  the  only  instance  of  the  phrase  ev  fKeivri  ry  upg,  in  Luke. 
It  seems  to  mean  "  It  was  on  that  occasion  (that  is,  about  the  time  when 
John  the  Baptist's  disciples  came)  that  Jesus  healed  many." 
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it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  may  have  supposed 
Matthew  not  to  imply  it  here.  At  the  same  time  he  indi- 
cates that  healing  must  have  followed  at  no  long  interval. 
For  when  the  centurion's  friends  came  back  to  his  home 
they  "  found  "  the  boy  "  in  health,"  yet  they  had  not  been 
sent  out  till  Jesus  was  "  not  far  from  the  house."  1 

On  the  whole  we  conclude  that  the  original  story  con- 
tained no  statement  about  instantaneousness,  but  only  a 
statement  that  Jesus  granted  the  centurion's  prayer.  This, 
if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  extant  story,  would  have 
sufficed  to  indicate  that  the  healing  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence. But  as  it  was  misinterpreted  it  gave  rise  to  various 
paraphrastic  substitutes . 2 

As  regards  the  more  general  question  about  the  historical 
basis  of  the  whole  story,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  an  actual  instance  of  Christ's  teliatric  power,  and 
that  the  centurion's  words  and  Christ's  words  have  been 
in  the  main  accurately  reported,  but  that  the  framework 
of  fact,  having  been  lost  at  an  early  period,  has  been  variously 
reconstructed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  centurion  was  probably  not  an 

1  Luke  vii.  10  "home  (oT/cof),  vii.  6  "house  (oMas)."  OI/cos  is  more 
appropriate  than  olida  for  "  home."  Otherwise  we  might  be  disposed  to 
infer  that  Luke  was  combining  two  documents  that  used  two  different 
words  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

1  Among  these  may  be  perhaps  reckoned  the  Johannine  threefold  men- 
tion of  "hour"  in  connexion  with  a  "nobleman"  of  Capernaum  whoae 
"son"  was  healed  by  teliatry  (John  iv.  46-53).  John  says,  first,  that 
the  nobleman  "  inquired  "  of  his  servants  the  "  hour  when  he  began  to 
amend  "  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  told  by  his  servants  that  it  was  "  about 
the  seventh  hour  "  on  the  preceding  day,  and  that  then  there  was  much 
more  than  "  amending,"  for  "  yesterday  about  the  seventh  hour  the  fever 
left  him  "  ;  thirdly,  that  he  recognised  at  once  that  this  was  "  at  that 
[very]  hour  in  which  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  "  Thy  son  liveth."  Without 
intending  to  supplant  Matthew's  and  Luke's  narratives  John  may  have 
been  alive  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  their  discrepancies  and  ambiguities, 
and  desirous  to  emphasise  and  elucidate,  in  a  narrative  of  his  own,  just 
those  details  as  to  "  boy  "  and  "  hour  "  which  caused  doubt  to  readers 
of  the  older  Gospels. 
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ordinary  centurion,  but  a  higher  officer  or  magistrate, 
wealthy  enough  to  build  the  synagogue  for  a  city  of  the 
size  of  Capernaum.  This  an  ordinary  centurion  would  not 
probably  have  been  able  to  do.  Error  probably  arose  as 
follows.  The  original  Greek  document  had  the  Greek  cen- 
turion. This  is  a  Marcan  word,  not  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  who  prefer  hekatontarch.  Now  Krauss  recognises  cen- 
turion as  a  Hebrew  word.  But  Levy  maintains  that  this 
is  an  error,  quoting  Jewish  traditions  about  a  magistrate 
called  in  late  Hebrew  centroun,  or  cetroun,  whom  Krauss 
calls  "centurion"  but  whom  Levy  distinguishes,  showing 
that  the  centroun  was  a  magistrate  with  penal  powers  and 
of  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  centurion.1 

In  the  second  glace,  Jesus  did  not  magnify  the  officer's 
faith  above  the  faith  of  all  in  Israel,  so  as  to  place  it  above 
the  faith  of  His  own  disciples.  But  He  placed  it  above 
the  faith  of  all  in  the  degenerate  Israel  that  was  represented 
by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  and  rulers  of  the  people  and 
by  the  masses  who  followed  their  teaching. 

In  the  third  place  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  concluding 
that  Luke  was  wrong  in  describing  the  centurion's  boy  as 
a  "  bondservant "  and  as  being  "  held  in  honour "  or 
"  precious."  It  is  fairly  probable  that  the  officer  himself 


1  See  Levy  iv.  2906,  Krauss,  p.  529.  Prof.  Burkitt  has  on  Matt.  viii. 
5,  "A  Chiliarch  S.,  of.  Eus.  Theoph.  "y1.  iv.  2  ('a  Chiliarch  ...  for  to 
this  dignity  among  the  Romans  he  had  attained  ') ;  a  king's  slave  A  20 
(—/3a<n\iK6s)."  Comp.  John  iv.  46  fy  TIS  /3curiAi/c6s.  See  also  Polyb.  vi.  24 
on  "  centurions  and  taxiarchs  "  and  Steph.  Thes.  on  the  many  meanings 
of  "  taxiarch."  Perhaps  the  centurion  was  a  primipilar  (a  Hebrew  term, 
Levy  iv.  54a,  "  vielleicht  primipilarius  ")  or  ex-primipilar,  who  might 
have  received,  when  his  service  was  completed  (Sifre  on  Num.  xxv.  1), 
''mensuram  aureis  denariis  plenam."  "  Primipilaris  "  (Lewis  and  Short) 
in  Quint,  and  post- Aug.  Lat.  may  mean  an  "  ex-primipilar  "  or  a  "  com- 
missary." Justin  M.  (2  Apol.  §  2)  describes  a  "  centurion  "  as  imprisoning, 
binding,  and  punishing  (i.e.,  scourging)  a  Christian.  The  context  implies 
that  he  had  power  to  do  this,  and  that  he  was  "  persuaded  "  to  do  it  by 
his  friend  Urbicus,  the  Prefect  of  Borne. 
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ought  to  have  been  described  as  "  held  in  honour."1  But  it 
is  still  more  probable  that  the  "  boy  "  was  the  centurion's 
(t  son."  This  brings  the  story  into  closer  relation  with 
Christ's  procedure  on  other  occasions.  Twice  elsewhere, 
in  Mark,  does  Jesus  appeal  to  a  father's  faith  before  He 
exercises  His  own  healing  power.  "  Only  believe,"  He  says 
to  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  whose  daughter  has  just  died, 
and  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  belie veth,"  to 
the  father  of  the  lunatic  child.2  Also,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
we  feel  that  Jesus  stimulates  a  father's  faith  when  He  says 
(perhaps  semi-interrogatively)  to  the  nobleman  from  Caper- 
naum, "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders  ye  will  assuredly 
not  believe  ?  "  3  Many  who  carry  very  far  (as  the  present 
writer  does)  their  belief  in  Christ's  teliatric  power,  will  find 
it — both  historically  and  psychologically — more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  He  exercised  it  through  an  appeal  to  parental 
affection  than  through  an  appeal  to  the  affection  of  a  master 
for  a  "  bondservant  "  however  "  precious." 

EDWIN  A.  ABBOTT. 

1  I  have  found  no  form  of  £z>rt/x.os  in  the  Egypt.  Explorat.  Papyri 
except  in  the  phrase  (1459,  1471)  ''honourably  discharged,"  of  a  veteran 
(also  in  Berl.  Urk.  326,  780,  1021).  "Discharged,"  a7roXrfe<r0cu  (only 
four  or  five  times  in  canon.  LXX)  is  used  about  death  in  Num.  xx.  29 
aTreMQrj  ''A.ap&v  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  2),  where  the  Heb.  means  "  be  at  the  last 
gasp,"  "  distressed."  The  original  may  have  been  TTCUS  Kevrvplwvos  fls  fy 
tvrt^w  (written  £pTt/i05,  as  freq.)  air oXeAu fj.£v os.  Luke  may  have  taken 
the  pluperf.  particip.  as  present,  "  The  servant  of  a  centurion,  who  [i.e. 
the  servant]  was  precious  [to  him]  on  the  point  of  death." 

*  Mark  v.  36  ;    ix.  23.  •  John  iv.    48. 
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Unam  omnium  rempublicam  agnoscimus,  mundum  (Ter- 
tullian).  Both  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  and  the  listener 
in  the  pew  must  have  been  struck  during  the  past  three 
years  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  in  the  New  Testament 
texts  or  illustrations  of  patriotism.  In  the  Old  Testament 
they  abound,  and  certain  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  such  as 
Maccabees  and  Judith,  form  a  mine  which  is  often  unex- 
plored. But  in  the  New  Testament  the  case  is  very  different. 
No  doubt  we  may  recall  Christ's  lament  over  Jerusalem 
and  St.  Paul's  pathetic  outburst  in  Romans  ix.,  when  he 
cries  that  he  could  wish  that  he  himself  were  accursed  if 
he  could  only  save  his  countrymen,  together  with  other 
passages  in  which  he  betrays  his  pride  of  race.1  But  these 
in  themselves  only  illustrate  the  sorrow  of  one  who  sees 
the  country  he  loves  obstinately  blind  to  the  truth,  and 
can  do  nothing  to  save  it  from  impending  ruin.  They  might, 
we  think,  fit  the  case  of  Germany  to-day,  but  they  are 
hardly  what  we  want  in  England.  The  preacher  therefore 
turns  from  these  passages  to  others  which  bear  on  the 
authority  of  the  State,  such  as  "  render  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,"  or  the  opening  verses  of  Romans  xiii.,2 
together  with  the  probably  derived  section  in  1  Peter  ii.  12. 
He  can  find  here  sanction  for  insisting  on  the  payment  of 
taxes  or  on  submission  to  the  laws  where  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  conscience.  But  at  a  time  like  this  he  asks  for 
something  more  ;  he  wishes  to  urge  the  duty  of  self-sacrific- 
ing service  to  country  and  of  a  whole-hearted  devotion  even 
unto  death.  His  instinct  tells  him  that  under  proper 

1  It  has  been  said  of  St.  Paul  that  if  he  had  not  spent  himself  in  the 
service  of  Jesus,  he  would  have  shed  his  blood  with  other  natives  of  Tarsus 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70. 

2  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  imtQ  the  higher  powers,"  etc. 

VOL.  xiv.  8 
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conditions  these  are  part  of  the  message  of  Christianity, 
but  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  prove  it  more  directly  from 
its  textbook.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  often  forces 
his  lesson  from  passages  which  leave  both  him  and  his 
hearers  with  a  certain  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  The  wiser 
course  is  to  admit  frankly  that  he  cannot  find  precisely 
what  he  wants  and  to  consider  why  it  is  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  so  little  to  say  on  this  subject ;  if  we  can  discover 
a  good  reason  for  its  silence  we  shall  have  done  something 
to  turn  the  edge  of  the  difficulty. 

Many  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  find  the  full  explana- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  the  nearness  of  the  end  which,  it 
is  supposed,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.1 
Indeed  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  eschatological 
question  "  is  always  with  us,  and  there  are  few  New  Testa- 
ment problems  in  which  it  can  be  ignored.  And  certainly 
the  foreshortening  of  the  future  which  characterises  the 
thought  partly  of  Christ,  and  still  more  of  His  followers,  does 
go  far  to  explain  why  we  hear  so  little  of  patriotism  in  the 
full  sense.  It  is  clear  that  our  Lord  did  not  directly  foresee 
or  provide  for  those  developments  of  Christianity  accord- 
ing to  which  we  have  a  number  of  partially,  or  nominally, 
Christian  States,  living  an  independent  national  life.  The 
dominant  idea  is  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  which,  whether  it 
is  to  come  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  whether  immediately  or 
in  the  near  future,  is  to  abolish  all  national  distinctions  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  course  of  history  as  ordinarily  under- 

1  M.  Loisy's  now  famous  dicta  "  The  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  patriot- 
ism," "  The  gospel  of  Jesus  implies  the  non-existence  of  nationality:  it 
effaces  it  "  (The  War  and  Religion,  p.  36),  are  based  on  this  view  of  the 
Gospels,  coupled  with  a  strongly  Pacifist  interpretation  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  I  find  myself  in  general  agreement  with  most  of  his  brochure, 
which  substantially  advocates  a  service  of  humanity  through  the  channel  of 
an  enlightened  patriotism,  the  position  which  will  in  fact  be  urged 
in  this  paper.  But  I  cannot  accept  his  denial  of  the  incompatibility  of  such 
$  view  with  the  essential  message  of  the  gospel. 
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stood.  If  there  was  to  be  no  more  Greek  or  Jew,  Barbarian 
or  Scythian,  it  was  not  necessary  to  consider  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  qua  citizen  of  the  Greek  TroXi?  or  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  is  all  true  without  any  extreme  theory  that 
the  ethics  of  Christ  were  merely  intended  for  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  brief  interval  which  was  to  elapse  before 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Yet  it  is  not  the  full  explana- 
tion. For,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  duties  of  the 
citizen  do,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  view  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  when  they  do,  their 
treatment  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  one-sided  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  we  hear  only  of  obedience  and  submission  when 
we  should  wish  to  hear  of  loyalty  and  love.  Again,  there 
are  some  of  the  later  Epistles,  not  to  speak  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  where  the  thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  end  drops 
out,  and  where  the  ideas  of  the  future  of  the  Church  and  of 
social  duties  come  into  prominence,  and  we  still  listen  in 
vain  for  any  echo  of  the  Spartan  epitaph  on  the  heroes  of 
Thermopylae  or  of  the  dulce  et  docorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
As  we  shall  see,  this  is  true  also  of  the  early  Fathers  ;  in  the 
Apologists  the  Christian  is  certainly  the  best  citizen,  but  he 
is  hardly  a  patriot ;  service,  not  love  of  his  country,  is  the 
keynote. 

The  real  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  day.  Except  with  the  Jews,  who,  to  the 
constant  bewilderment  of  the  observer,  refused  to  lose  their 
individuality,  the  Roman  Empire  was  fast  obliterating 
distinctions  of  nationality.  In  this  it  was  only  continuing 
the  work  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  who  did  so  much 
to  break  down  national  barriers  by  a  system  of  deliberate 
hellenising  of  life  and  thought,  bringing  with  it  a  kind  of 
international  syncretism.  No  doubt  there  was  a  certain 
measure  of  local  independence  within  the  "  free  city,"  but 
it  was  the  independence  of  tlie  County  Council,  not  of  the 
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autonomous  Parliament.  The  State  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  entity  ;  in  particular  it  had  no  foreign  policy. 
Stoicism  too  was  already  at  work  inculcating  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  citizen  of  the  world  in  place  of  local  ties. 
And  so  it  was  no  peculiarity  of  Christianity  that  it  had 
little  to  say  with  regard  to  patriotism.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  its  day,  not  with 
those  of  a  future  the  nature  of  which  it  could  not  foresee. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  define  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
citizen  of  Corinth  if  his  country  was  at  war  with  Ephesus, 
or  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the  Galatian  if  he  should 
find  the  neutrality  of  Cilicia  violated  by  Syria.  Under  the 
pax  Eomana  contingencies  such  as  these  were  outside  the 
range  of  practical  politics  ;  the  silence  with  regard  to  the 
ethics  of  national  wars  and  the  claims  of  patriotism  is  the 
direct  result  of  contemporary  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  there 
were  other  important  factors  at  work  in  the  same  direction. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Jew  formed  the  only 
exception  where  the  sense  of  national  individuality  was 
retained.  But  in  the  New  Testament  period  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  assert  national  independence  by  the  sword 
was  a  mistake  from  the  secular,  no  less  than  from  the  reli- 
gious, point  of  view.  From  the  one  point  of  view  it  was 
futile  in  face  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome  ;  from  the 
other  it  was  wrong  as  representing  a  false  idea  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  There  was  a  party,  known  as  the  Zealots, 
which  stood  for  the  policy  of  establishing  that  Kingdom 
by  the  sword,  probably  buoyed  by  the  hope  that  if  the 
courage  of  the  nation  asserted  itself  in  this  way,  God  would 
at  last  intervene  as  in  days  of  old  to  vindicate  His  own 
by  some  stupendous  miracle.  One  of  their  number  was 
among  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  in  the  person  of  Simon  the 
Qa.nan?ean.  (or  geajgt),  &nd  it  may  be  that  some  of  gu.p 
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Lord's  sayings,  such  as  "  resist  not  evil  "  or  "  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,"  were  directed 
against  them.  At  any  rate  He  Himself  deliberately  set  His 
face  against  any  such  policy,  and  His  attitude  came  to  be 
shared  by  His  followers.  There  was  indeed  reason  enough 
why  this  attitude  should  be  increasingly  emphasised.  For 
as  the  century  wore  on,  the  folly  of  the  abortive  revolts 
which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Jewish  State  became  more  and  more  obvious,  while  the 
breach  between  the  adherents  of  the  new  religion  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  widened  from  day  to  day.  The  one 
thing  which  the  Jewish  Christian  could  not  even  think  of 
doing  was  to  prove  his  loyalty  by  fighting  for  his  country ; 
all  the  ordinary  channels  of  patriotism  were  closed  to  him. 
Like  his  master  and  like  St.  Paul  he  might  love  his  country, 
but  there  fell  on  him,  as  there  fell  on  Jeremiah,  the  heavy 
burden  of  discouraging  its  national  aspirations  ;  he  could 
only  speak  his  word  of  warning,  and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

The  case  of  the  Gentile  Christian  was  not  much  happier. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  ties  of  his  own  particular  nationality 
did  not  count  for  very  much.  If  their  place  was  taken  by 
pride  in  the  Empire  to  which  he  belonged,  and  if  pride  led 
on  to  devotion,  his  new  religion  could  not  do  much  to  encour- 
age his  patriotic  feelings.  When  the  State  was  not  actively 
hostile  or  persecuting,  it  was  at  best  non-Christian  and 
neutral,  while  all  forms  of  active  service  on  its  behalf  in- 
volved a  more  or  less  direct  participation  in  Emperor  wor- 
ship and  idolatrous  rites.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  Tertullian  and  the  stricter  section  of  the 
Church  forbade  military  service.1  It  is  not  always  realised 

1  There  was,  however,  some  laxity  in  practice  ;  even  Tertullian  can  say 
in  defence  of  his  fellow-Christians,  "We  perform  our  military  service  side 
by  side  with  you,"  while  the  story  of  the  victory  granted  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  thundering  Legion  is  at  least  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
Christian  soldiers  in  the  army  in  some  considerable  number. 
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that  they  also  forbade  the  holding  of  public  office  on  the 
same  account.1  "  Christianus  nee  sedilitatem  affectat," 
says  Tertullian,  while  we  find  in  Minucius  Felix  the  reproach 
that  Christians  are  "  natio  in  publico  muta,  in  angulis  gar- 
rula  .  .  .  honor es  et  purpuras  despiciunt."  It  is  true, 
they  could  appeal  to  their  prayers  in  token  of  their  loyalty  ; 
to  quote  Tertullian  once  more,  "  we  pray  also  for  rulers,  for 
their  ministers  and  powers."  But  Christians  came  more 
and  more  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  tertium  genus,  or  "  third 
race,"  over  against  Jews  and  heathen,  whose  true  citizenship 
was  in  heaven.  "  I  do  not  recognise  the  empire  of  this 
world,"  is  the  cry  of  the  martyr  ;  "we  have  no  country  of 
our  own  upon  earth  "  ;  2  "  nothing  is  more  alien  to  us  than 
the  State  ...  we  acknowledge  but  one  universal  com- 
monwealth, the  world."  3  Of  special  importance  are  the 
words  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  in  which  we  see  clearly 
the  influence  of  Stoic  ideas  :  "  Christians  dwell  in  their  own 
countries,  but  as  strangers  ;  .  .  .  each  foreign  land  is  their 
own  country,  and  each  country  is  a  foreign  land.  .  .  .  They 
spend  their  time  upon  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in 
heaven  "  ;  they  are  in  fact  in  the  world  as  the  soul  is  in  the 
body.  It  is  indeed  not  without  reason  that  Celsus  complains 
that  if  all  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Christian  the 
control  of  worldly  affairs  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarian,  and  Christianity  would  not  be  able  to  exist ;  it 
owes  its  peace  to  the  Roman  Empire.  We  note  in  passing 
that  the  reminder  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  position 
of  the  non-resister  to-day.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  obvious  that 
in  primitive  Christianity  we  cannot  look  for  many  examples 
of  patriotism  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  the  Christian  was 


1  For  details  see  Bigg,  The  Church's  Task  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
pp.  128  ff. 

2  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
s  Tertullian. 
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forced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  day  into  a  position  where 
he  might  be  very  ready  to  die  for  his  religion,  but  was  hardly 
likely  to  die  for  his  country. 

We  may  seem  to  have  wandered  for  the  moment  rather 
far  afield  from  the  New  Testament,  but  it  has  been  in  order 
to  emphasise  the  reason  for  that  silence  on  the  question  of 
patriotism  to  which  we  have  called  attention.  The  preacher, 
then,  will  be  wise  if  he  does  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
fact,  but  he  will  be  justified  in  going  on  to  point  out  that, 
given  the  conditions  of  the  age,  nothing  else  could  be  ex- 
pected. Under  these  circumstances  silence  is  not  neces- 
sarily prohibition,  and  we  are  fully  at  liberty,  now  that  the 
conditions  are  different,  to  find,  if  we  can,  a  place  for 
patriotism  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  ethics,  basing  our 
argument  on  general  principles,  a  method  which  is  indeed  in 
every  way  sounder  than  the  old  habit  of  quoting  and  piling 
up  isolated  texts. 

The  question  whether  Christianity  has  room  for  patriot- 
ism is  of  course  only  a  variant  of  the  familiar  problem  of 
its  relation  to  nationality.  No  doubt  it  was  at  first  be- 
lieved by  some  that  it  would  in  fact  transcend  and  abolish 
all  distinctions  based  on  difference  of  race  ;  we  have  already 
seen  how  far  this  attitude  was  carried  under  the  influence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  first  centuries  of  its 
rise,  and,  apart  from  the  pressure  of  such  circumstances, 
we  may  find  a  profound  justification  for  it  in  the  para- 
mount need  of  emancipating  religion  from  the  bonds  of 
a  spurious  nationalism.  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio  was  the 
accepted  principle,  and  it  was  beyond  all  things  necessary 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  true  God  was  not  the  God 
merely  of  the  State  or  of  any  single  nation.  In  a  poly- 
theistic system  "  most  honoured  among  the  gods  will 
always  be  some  one,  who  is  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
land  and  its  people ;  and  patriotism,  thus  identified  with 
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religious  loyalty,  is  intensified  beyond  the  limits  of  merely 
social  affection,  and  becomes  too  sensitive  for  the  control 
of  prudence  and  the  love  of  peace.  .  .  .  Religion,  being 
national  and  local,  with  its  myths  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  Olympus,  both  on  the  map  and  in  the  heaven, 
was  indissolubly  blended  with  the  whole  life  of  the  State 
and  absolutely  foreign  to  citizens  of  other  lands."  I  It 
is  a  commonplace  that  to  vindicate  a  new  idea  over-emphasis 
is  always  necessary  and  that  the  element  of  truth  in  the  old 
tends  to  be  forgotten.  So  it  was  with  the  claims  of  nation- 
ality. The  fundamental  truth  which  needed  to  be  brought 
out  was  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  ;  there  must  always 
be  in  any  true  Christianity  a  cosmopolitan  or  Catholic  note 
which  excludes  the  exaggerations  and  false  corollaries  to 
which  the  insistence  on  the  claims  of  the  nation  is  always 
liable,  particularly  when  those  claims  are  given  a  religious 
basis.  But  this  does  not  imply  the  passing  of  national 
distinctions,  in  their  proper  context,  or  of  the  duties  based 
upon  them.  After  all,  if  it  be  argued  that  there  is  in  Christi- 
anity no  room  for  Greek  or  Jew,  Barbarian  or  Scythian,  it 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  quotation  and  to  argue  also 
that  there  is  no  male  or  female.  Yet  the  true  distinctions 
of  sex,  and  the  claims  which  arise  from  them,  have  not  been 
and  cannot  be  transcended.  It  is  indeed  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  Something  set  up  in  society,  and  working  through  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  a  radical  alteration  of  its  external 
conditions. 

The  underlying  principles  of  that  Kingdom  are,  as  we  know, 
love  of  God  and  of  man.  But  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
is  in  itself  a  vague  conception  and  easily  runs  to  seed  ;  it 
can  only  become  fruitful  when  the  sphere  of  its  operation  is 
defined.  And  there  are  in  fact  various  spheres  within 

1  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  i.  p.  446  (summary  of  Comte). 
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which  it  can  most  obviously  manifest  itself.  We  have  at 
the  centre  love  of  family,  expanding  in  widening  circles 
into  pride  in  the  village  or  town,  loyalty  to  school,  college, 
or  profession,  and  leading  up  to  love  of  country.  The  senti- 
ments connected  with  these  rest  on  permanent  facts  of 
human  nature  and  are  in  the  true  sense  God-given,  but  they 
all,  to  some  extent,  defy  logical  analysis  or  justification. 
It  is  not  quite  easy  in  the  last  resort  to  give  any  strictly 
logical  reason  why  you  should  desire  and  work  for  the  good 
of  your  kith  and  kin  rather  than  for  that  of  others  outside  ; 
in  itself  the  happiness  of  each  individual  must  be  regarded  as 
of  equal  value.  Why  is  there  the  thrill  of  pride  when  the 
village  hero  returns  with  his  V.C.,  or,  if  we  prefer  it,  his 
Humane  Society  medal  ?  What  is  the  justification  for 
desiring  eagerly  the  success  of  our  school  or  college,  a  success 
which  can  only  be  won  by  victory  over  others  whom  in 
cold  blood  we  are  bound  to  admit  may  be  equally  deserv- 
ing ?  Such  questions  may  be  asked  indefinitely,  but  in 
practice  we  sweep  them  aside  in  obedience  to  an  intuition 
which  refuses  to  be  silenced.  And  the  intuition  is  justified 
by  experience.  Loyalty  to  the  various  ties  and  interests 
which  enter  into  our  life  is  justified  by  its  results,  and  the 
primary  result  is  the  opportunity  of  service  which  it  brings 
with  it.  Of  course  all  such  relations  may  be  abused  ;  they 
may  become  the  excuse  for  a  petty  and  selfish  pride,  for  a 
narrowness  of  view  which  refuses  to  see  any  merit  in  the 
rival ;  the  interests  of  family  or  of  any  other  special  bond 
may  be  pursued  to  the  point  where  they  involve  injustice  to 
the  interests  of  others.  But  within  their  limits  they  are 
vindicated,  both  in  their  effect  on  the  individual  and  in 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  In  relation  to  the 
individual,  loyalty  to  whatever  cause  implies  some  measure 
of  unselfishness  and  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  becomes 
one  aspect  of  the  principle  that  that  he  who  will  lose  his  life 
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for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel's  shall  find  it ;  for  it  always 
involves  some  sacrifice  of  narrow  personal  interests  for  a 
cause  which,  though  it  includes  the  individual,  is  yet  some- 
thing wider  and  nobler  than  his  private  welfare.  In  relation 
to  the  corporate  life  it  holds  good  that  if  each  one  will 
work  both  enthusiastically  and  wisely  for  the  immediate 
interests  with  which  he  is  concerned,  the  community  itself 
gains  by  the  resulting  efficiency  of  each  of  its  parts.  The 
loyalty  of  each  individual  to  his  college,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
pressed  to  the  point  of  exclusiveness  and  neglect  of  the 
wider  interests  of  the  rest,  does  make  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  University ;  the  same  is  true,  if  the  same 
limits  are  observed,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  various 
trades  and  professions  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

A  single  illustration  may  be  given  from  a  life  which  was 
not  only  Christian,  but  also  teres  atque  rotundus.  It  is  re- 
markable in  the  life  of  Bishop  Paget  of  Oxford  how  large  a 
part  was  played  by  the  sense  of  loyalty  and  reverence 
towards  his  college,  Christ  Church.  And  he  has  analysed 
for  himself  and  for  us  the  meaning  and  value  of  such 
patriotism. 

"The  true  temper  of  unboasting  patriotism  [the  reference  is  to 
love  of  Christ  Church]  never  can  be  barren  or  unfruitful,  and  its  fruit- 
fulness  spreads  far  wider  than  the  society  it  immediately  serves.  .  .  . 
It  is  through  the  exercise  of  patriotism  in  one  society  that  we  are 
trained  to  own  and  do  our  duty  towards  another.  Those  who  are 
loyal  to  their  school  and  college  will  be  loyal  to  their  country  ;  they 
will  carry  on  with  them  to  the  demand  of  later  years  and  the  vast 
opportunities  of  service  in  national  life  the  same  quality  of  public  - 
spiritedness  which  they  have  shown  here.  ...  It  would  be  no 
light  reward  of  years  well  spent  in  this  place,  of  a  frank  and  generous 
recognition  of  one's  duty  towards  Christ  Church  and  towards  Ox- 
ford, that  one  should  be  better  able  to  understand  and  meet  aright 
the  wide  and  urgent  needs  in  national  life.  But  patriotism,  here 
and  elsewhere,  has  another  promise  in  reserve.  For  these  calls  to 
public  spirit,  these  opportunities  of  serving  the  society  in  which 
we  live,  are  very  high  among  the  chances  that  God  gives  us  of  escap- 
ing from  self-love."1 

1  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character. 
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We  may  apply  these  same  principles  to  the  relation  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  the  relation 
of  nations  to  one  another.  Service  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong  is  one  form,  and  a  practical  form,  of  the 
service  of  humanity ;  *•  love  of  it,  which  we  call  patriotism, 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  exhibit  most  directly 
that  love  of  our  fellow-man  which  is  the  test  of  the  love  of 
God.  Once  more,  it  goes  without  saying,  there  are  dangers 
only  too  obvious,  of  one-sidedness,  exclusiveness,  and  the 
pressing  of  the  interests  of  our  own  nation  to  the  point  where 
they  become  subversive  of  the  fair  claims  of  others.  But 
such  abuses  are  not  a  necessary  result  of  the  patriotic  spirit 
any  more  than  they  are  a  necessary  result  of  the  love  of 
family  or  of  school.  Here,  too,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
argue  that  in  the  end  the  interests  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
will  be  best  served  by  the  development  of  each  nationality 
on  its  own  lines,  each  making  its  contribution  to  the  cor- 
porate life,  and  that  this  development  will  be  best  forwarded 
by  the  devoted  service  of  each  citizen,  primarily  at  least  and 
normally,  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  supreme 
crisis  this  service  rises  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  the  battle- 
field. The  question  of  the  justification  of  war  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  the  justification  of  patriotism,  though 
the  two  overlap,  and  the  former  is  too  wide  to  be  treated 
here.  The  position  assumed  in  this  paper  is  that  war  is 
legitimate  on  Christian  principles  when  its  object  is  not  the 
selfish  advancement  of  a  single  nation,  but  its  defence  against 
attack  or  the  protection  of  a  weaker  nation.2  True  patriot- 

1  "  It  is  right  to  discourse  on  the  brotherhood  of  nations  ;   but  one  can 
only  serve  the  universal  republic  efficiently  through  working  chiefly  for 
one's  own  commonwealth,  by  reverencing  it,  and  being  devoted  to  it." 
(Loisy,  The  War  and  Religion,  p.  83.) 

2  Since  any  one  who  attempts  to  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Gospels  or  with  Christian  ethics  must  expect  to  be  challenged  for  the 
grounds  of  such  an  assumption,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  paper 
on  War  and  the  Ethics  of  the  New  Testament  in  Faith  and  the  War. 
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ism,  when  we  come  to  think  it  out,  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace,  has  indeed  for  its  primary  object  the  good  of  one  par- 
ticular nation,  yet  it  must  always  be  looking  ultimately 
to  the  interests  of  humanity  as  a  whole.1 

We  may  perhaps  put  it  in  this  way.  The  individual  may 
find  his  own  salvation  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  any 
particular  group,  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
that  devotion  is  really  self-effacing.  To  live  even  blindly 
for  family,  or  college,  for  the  honour  of  a  firm,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  a  Trades  Union  is  to  move  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  man  who  lives  frankly  for  self.  And  it  is  to  move  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  superior  people  who  stand  "  above 
the  battle,"  and  while  acutely  conscious  of  the  limitations  of 
all  such  partial  objects  of  devotion,  do  not  in  fact  ever 
spend  themselves  in  service  either  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
or  of  any  of  its  subdivisions.  But  as  soon  as  we  look  at 
any  group  as  an  entity,  and  attempt  to  define  and  direct 
its  policy,  we  become  at  once  guilty  of  corporate  selfishness 
if  we  forget  its  relation  to  the  larger  whole.  No  group  of 
men,  organised  for  whatever  purpose,  not  even  the  State, 
is  an  end  in  itself.  With  the  New  Testament — and  Mr.  Wells 
— we  may  rightly  speak  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the 
supreme  and  final  end,  embracing  all  others,  but  we  dare 
not  assert  this  of  any  one  of  the  Churches.  Of  these  as 
outward  organisations  it  remains  true  that  the  Church  is 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Church.  The  true  well-being 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  however  interpreted,  is  the  one 
absolute  end. 

The  abuse,  therefore,  comes  only  when  any  of  the  claims 

1  It  is  worth  while  referring  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  use  of  teachers  :  "  When  dealing  with  the  story  of  our 
Empire  the  teacher  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  bring  home  to  his 
class  the  fact  that  in  learning  British  history  they  are  learning  a  part  of  a 
larger  whole,  and  that  their  sympathy  and  respect  are  due  to  other  races." 
(Quoted  by  Lord  Cromer  in  the  Spectator,  October  2nd,  1915.) 
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of  home,  profession,  country,  or  the  like  are  isolated  as 
though  all  else  could  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  Chris- 
tian recognises  to  the  full  their  demand  on  his  conscience, 
but  none  ^the  less  he  is  bound  to  regard  them  as  subordinate 
to  the  supreme  claim  of  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  "Ama,  et  fac  quod  vis"-— "Love,  and  then  do 
what  thou  wilt  " — can  only  stand  unconditionally  when 
the  love  implied  is  the  love  of  God  Himself,  not  of  any  of 
His  creatures  ;  else  we  are  near  to  idolatry.  It  is  this 
which  is  the  underlying  thought  of  the  paradox  "  If  any 
man  hateth  not  his  father  or  mother,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  In  just  the  same  sense,  and  in  no  other,  we  may 
believe  that  Christ  would  have  said  in  certain  contexts,  "  If 
any  man  hateth  not  his  own  country,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  And  the  paradox  is  that  experience  shows 
that  this  subordination  even  of  the  call  of  patriotism  to  that 
motive  which  should  be  supreme  over  all  others  does  not 
in  fact  weaken  it,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Just  because  it 
gives  it  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  ethical  values  it 
sanctifies  it  and  clothes  it  with  a  sanction  which  commends 
it  to  the  conscience  of  all.  The  allied  paradox  of  the 
Cavalier  poet,  "  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved 
I  not  honour  more,"  holds  good  of  the  love  of  country  as  well 
as  of  woman,  while  we  may  fairly  interpret  "  honour  "  as 
covering  all  those  calls  which  come  to  the  heart  from  its 
sense  of  the  highest  good  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  part- 
ing message  of  Nurse  Cavell  has  already  become  classical : 
"  This  I  would  say,  standing  as  I  do  in  view  of  God  and  of 
eternity,  I  realize  that  patriotism  is  not  enough.  I  must 
have  no  hatred  or  bitterness  towards  any  one."  Coming 
as  they  do  from  one  who  sealed  her  patriotism  by  her  death 
and  who  will  remain  for  all  time  to  the  women  and  men  of 
the  Empire  a  type  of  the  true  lover  of  England,  these  words 
will  not  be  interpreted  as  casting  even  the  shadow  of  a  slur 
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on  love  of  country.  Their  lesson  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ring  of  St.  Louis  of  France  with  its  threefold  motto,  "  God, 
France,  Margaret."  And  neither  loyalty  to  country  nor 
loyalty  to  home  will  ever  suffer  in  the  end  if  loyalty  to  God 
and  Christ  is  put  first. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiry :  It  is  only  with 
important  qualifications  that  we  can  accept  the  truth  of 
the  protest  against  the  Pastoral  of  the  Archbishops,  signed 
by  four  Cambridge  scholars,  "  For  the  Christian  there  can 
be  no  spiritual  compromise  whatever  with  limited  systems 
of  race,  nation,  or  state."  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  which  we  believe  to  express  the  purpose 
of  God,  do  not  tend  in  the  direction  of  transcending  racial 
and  national  distinctions.  The  history  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  present 
war,  prove  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  stronger  than  ever. 
The  nation  has  its  place  in  the  divine  scheme  for  the  world. 
To  the  individual  it  presents  itself  as  the  primary  and 
obvious  sphere  in  which  he  may  manifest  his  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  and  serve  mankind.  Christ  Himself  deliber- 
ately set  the  example,  confining  His  own  personal  mission 
almost  entirely  to  His  own  race,  on  the  principle  that  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  could  be  best  secured  by  concen- 
tration of  effort  on  that  which  lay  nearest  to  hand.  His 
followers  ask  no  better  sanction  than  this,  and  a  wise  patriot- 
ism becomes  to  them  a  true  form  of  Christian  service.  But 
they  will  not  forget  that  behind  the  country  stands  the 
"  catholic  "  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Fellowship  to  which  each 
one  of  the  nations,  true  to  its  own  characteristics,  and  yet 
mindful  of  the  claims  of  the  corporate  life,  brings  its  gifts, 
and  makes  its  contribution  that  all  may  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lamb. 

***** 

There  is  perhaps  something  cold,  almost  indecent,  in  such 
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a  discussion  as  this.  We  write  in  comfort  and  security  at 
home  and  we  owe  that  comfort  and  security  to  our  fellows 
who  by  sea  and  land  are  daring  and  bearing  hardships  and 
dangers  which  we  can  only  faintly  picture  to  ourselves. 
They  are  climbing  the  heights  of  heroism,  while  we  saunter 
along  the  level  paths  of  the  commonplace.  They  are 
drawn  by  the  bands  of  patriotism,  though  indeed  they  are 
often  the  last  to  expatiate  upon  it,  and  we  analyse  and  dis- 
sect the  value  of  their  motive.  Almost  are  we  peeping  and 
botanising  upon  our  mother's  grave.  And  yet  there  may 
be  some  value  in  such  attempts  to  think  out  the  basis,  and, 
if  it  be  so,  the  limits,  of  that  love  of  country  which  inspires 
them  abroad  and,  as  we  trust,  ourselves  too  at  home.  The 
limits  :  for  if  we  realise  just  now  the  heights  to  which 
patriotism  can  lift  mankind,  there  is  only  too  much  to  remind 
us  how  its  perversion — the  fatal  corruptio  optimi  once  more 
— may  drag  its  blind  devotees  to  the  depths.  The  fact  that 
patriotism  may  lead  to  the  Schrecldichkeit,  which  we  have 
seen  adopted  as  a  deliberate  policy  and  justified  by  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  imposes  on  us  the  task  of  defining 
its  limits  and  giving  a  clear  warning  of  the  dangers  attendant 
on  their  neglect,  even  in  the  same  breath  as  we  celebrate 
and  bow  in  gratitude  before  its  triumphs.  And  we  dare 
to  maintain  that  just  in  proportion  as  patriotism  becomes 
filled  with  the  Christian  spirit,  so  will  these  dangers  be 
best  avoided  and  its  triumphs  become  greatest,  triumphs 
which  will  bear  fruit  not  merely  for  the  nation  which  evokes 
them  but  for  humanity  at  large. 

C.  W.  EMMET. 
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i.  4—5  :  d/cov(ravT€<;  Trjv  7ri<mv  V/JLCOV  ev  XpidTw  'Irjaov  /cal 
TTJV  dyaTrrjv  rjv  e^ere  et?  Trdvra^  rou?  dyiovs,  Bid  rrjv  e\7rl$a 
Trjv  dTTOtcei/jLevrjv  V/JLLV  ev  rot?  ovpavols. 

The  Christian  life  in  the  community  rested  upon  a  mes- 
sage about  the  future  ;   their  new  relationships  of  faith  and 
love  had  been  kindled  by  a  great  hope  ;  it  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  end  and  aim  in  heaven  which  kept  them  believing 
in  Christ  Jesus  and  affectionate  to  one  another.     This  was 
no  novelty  in  the  church  at  Colossae,  for  Paul  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  remind  them  that  such  a  predominance  of  hope  had 
been  the  note  of  the  gospel  from  the  first  ;    rjv  Trporj/cova-are 
ev  TO)  \6ya)  7-779  dXyQelas  rov  evayye\iov.     Epaphras,    their 
evangelist,   had  made   an  eschatological   anticipation  the 
keynote  of  his  preaching.     But  no  specific  reference  to  the 
contents  of  the  hope  occurs  for  a  time.     The  reference  of 
the  twelfth  verse  to  "  the  lot  of  the  saints  in  the  Light/'  for 
which  God  has  qualified  Christians,  and  the  allusion  to  the 
future  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  verse  —  Trapaa-rrjcrai 
v/j,d$  dyiovs  /cal  ayu-co/zoi;?  /cal   dveytcXijTovs   /carevcoTriov   avrov 
—  are  indeed  an  outlook  into   the   future,  the   latter   of 
which  paves  the  way  for  the  following  reference  to  the  hope 
enshrined  in   the   gospel  message   (w    (jberaKivou^evoi  djrb 
TT)?    e'X-TT/So?   roO   evayyeXiov    ov  rjKovaare)  ;    still,  it  is  only 
in  the  next  paragraph  that  we  come  upon  a    definition 
or  description  of  the  great  hope,  when  the  wealth  of  the 
open  secret  of  the  gospel  is  explained  to  be  "  Christ's  pres- 
ence among  you  as  your  hope  of  Glory  "  (verse  27).     It 
was  to  Paul  and  to  the  Colossians  an  amazing  privilege 
that  the  divine  Glory  should  be  thrown  open  to  non-Jews, 
and  this  was  due  to  Jesus  Christ  ;   their  present  fellowship 
with  Him  justified,  them  in.  anticipating  the  future  of  Glory, 
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it  guaranteed  their  hope.  Paul  can  tell  them,  "when 
Christ,  who  is  our  Life,  appears,  then  you  will  appear 
with  Him  in  glory  "  (iii.  4).  The  future  holds  a  great 
manifestation  of  life  for  them,  a  realisation  of  what  they 
already  possess  in  germ  as  they  maintain  their  tie  to  Christ. 
This  Glory  or  radiant  splendour  is  a  fulness  of  being  to 
which  they  can  look  forward  as  they  are  united  by  faith  to 
Christ.  It  is  an  end  which  makes  their  present  life  intel- 
gible,  and  as  the  hope  of  it  has  led  them  to  break  with  their 
pagan  past,  so  it  sustains  them  in  the  interval  of  waiting. 
Their  position  has  great  prospects. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  hope  is  not  connected  with  the 
Spirit,  in  Colossians  ;  Paul  does  not  use  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  firstfruits  of  the  future  and  final  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  allusion  to  the  Spirit  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  mutual  love  which  is  the  outcome  of  this 
hope.  Epaphras,  the  evangelist  of  Colossae,  had  told 
Paul  of  their  "  love  in  the  Spirit  "  (i.  8),  i.e.,  of  the  brotherly 
love  which  the  Spirit  had  produced  in  the  community. 
Even  this  reference  is  not  indisputable,  for  ev  Trvevparu 
here  might  be  simply  "  spiritual  "  as  it  is,  in  a  different 
sense,  in  ii.  5.  But  Paul  has  probably  the  Spirit  in  mind, 
as  the  divine  power  and  presence  which  holds  Christians  to 
God  and  to  one  another.  The  point  is,  that  the  Hope  is 
not  individualistic.  The  more  strongly  it  is  held,  the  more 
it  draws  men  together  in  a  common  anticipation  which 
triumphs  over  divisive  forces  like  selfishness  and  uncharit- 
able temper  and  class-prejudice.  This  is  the  argument  and 
inference  drawn  in  iii.  5-14,  which  is  an  expansion  of  i.  5 — 
the  Christian  hope  as  a  moral  incentive,  not  only  to  personal 
purity,  but  to  mutual  love,  since  love  is  the  divine  life  in 
Christ.  "  The  Christian  hope  of  immortality  cannot  be 
an  egotistic  hope,  because  the  affection  does  not  centre 
upon  an  individual ;  it  is  in  its  very  essence  social ;  love 
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enters  into  its  very  composition,  and  it  looks  forward  to  a 
communion  of  good  as  its  very  end  and  goal.  .  .  .  The 
desire  of  immortality  is  as  much  for  another  as  for  oneself. 
It  is  not  a  selfish  instinct,  it  is  not  a  neutral  one,  it  is  a  moral 
and  generous  one.  The  individual  desires  the  immortality, 
the  perpetuation,  the  regeneration,  the  ascent  and  the  glory 
of  that  human  society  with  which  he  finds  himself  connected 
now,  and  aspires  after  membership  with  the  great  com- 
munity in  its  state  of  exaltation.  Christianity  knows 
nothing  of  a  hope  of  immortality  for  the  individual  alone, 
but  only  of  a  glorious  hope  for  the  individual  in  the  Body, 
in  the  eternal  society  of  the  church  triumphant  "  (Mozley, 
University  Sermons,  pp.  70-71).  Paul  speaks  hereof  "your 
love  for  all  the  saints,  due  to  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for 
you  in  heaven,"  and  the  turn  of  expression  is  only  sur- 
prising if  we  forget  the  focus  of  the  early  church,  a  focus 
which  has  not  been  essentially  altered  by  the  change  in  the 
eschatological  outlook.  It  is  still  the  sense  of  life's  great 
issues  that  inspires  brotherhood  and  fellowship.  Men 
are  united  in  the  church  as  elsewhere,  and  more  than  else- 
where, by  looking  upward  and  forward.  It  is  the  vision  of 
attainment  opened  up  in  the  forgiveness  and  fellowship  of 
the  realm  of  Jesus  Christ  which  eradicates  the  selfish  and 
divisive  spirit  in  our  nature.  Love  does  depend  on  hope, 
and  if  the  hope  is  mean  or  if,  though  high,  it  is  lightly  held, 
there  is  an  inevitable  deterioration  before  long  in  the  mutual 
relationship  of  those  who  profess  to  share  it.  The  vitality  of 
faith,  in  Paul's  view,  is  bound  up  with  hope  for  the  future 
and  love  for  the  brotherhood. 

i.  10-11 :  TrepiTrarrjo-aL  af/o>9  TOV  Kvplov  et9  Traeav  apeaiciav 
ev  jravTi  €p<yq)  dyaOq)  KapTrofyopovvres  KOI  av^avopevoi,  Ty 
e7riyvoi)o-€i  rov  Oeov,  GV  Trdarj  Svvd/jiei  ^uvafjiov^evot,  Kara  TO 
KpaTOs  T»}9  £0^779  avTov  619  Traaav  V7rofj,ov7]v  KOI  fjia/cpoOvfiiav. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Christian  life  and  service,  the  active 
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and  the  passive.  Paul's  prayer  is  that  the  Colossian  Chris- 
tians "may  give  entire  satisfaction  to  their  Lord  and  Master," 
like  dutiful  servants,  who  have  been  enlightened  as  to  the 
purposes  of  their  Lord.  But  how  are  they  to  please  Him  ? 
First,  by  increasing  activity  in  the  practice  of  goodness,  as 
they  get  a  deeper  insight  into  the  range  and  demands  of 
the  divine,  will.  Secondly,  by  endurance,  for  God's  will 
has  to  be  borne  as  well  as  done  ;  "  may  his  glorious  might 
nerve  you  with  full  power  to  endure  and  to  be  patient," 
under  the  trials  which  meet  every  Christian  church  on  the 
path  of  loyalty  and  fresh  endeavour.  Both  demands  are 
only  to  be  met  by  a  life  with  God  behind  it.  It  is  the  eV/- 
7vo)crt?  TOV  6eov,  the  perception  of  God's  revealed  mind  and 
will  for  life,  the  appreciation  of  what  the  Lord  has  the  right 
to  require  from  His  servants,  that  prompts  the  activities  of 
the  Christian  church  and  makes  Christian  people  alive  to 
their  responsibilities.  Similarly,  it  is  "  His  glorious  might  " 
that  keeps  the  Church  from  breaking  down  or  giving  way 
under  any  strain  of  hardship  ;  to  be  under  fire  is  often  more 
trying  than  to  attack,  and  at  least  as  much  fortitude  is 
required  to  avoid  becoming  bitter  and  despondent  as  to 
achieve  a  success  or  make  some  advance.  Faith  is  needed 
for  both  tests,  and  faith  is  the  counterpart  of  revelation. 
Also,  as  revelation  is  intended  to  make  the  church  more 
vital,  it  can  only  be  received  and  held  by  a  faith  which  is 
prepared  to  act  upon  every  fresh  intuition  of  goodness 
and  duty.  On  the  positive  side,  this  means  resourcefulness 
and  initiative,  the  capacity  of  developing  fresh  methods  of 
service  and  devising  means  of  help  in  the  varied  work  of  the 
church.  Why  should  goodness  be  less  energetic  and  in- 
ventive than  evil  ?  "  We  live  into — that  is,  we  learn  to 
cultivate,"  says  Henry  James,  "  possibilities  of  sympathy 
and  reaches  of  beneficence,  very  much  as  the  stricken  and 
suffering  live  themselves  into  their  dreadful  history,  and 
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explore  and  reveal  its  extent ;  and  this  admirable  truth 
it  is  that  unceasingly  pleads  with  the  intelligent,  the  for- 
tunate, and  the  exempt,  not  to  consent  in  advance  to  any 
dull  limitation  of  the  helpful  idea."  Such  is  the  burden 
of  Paul's  appeal  to  a  church  which  had  already  won  his 
admiration  for  beneficence  and  breadth  of  charitable  sym- 
pathy. The  success  of  yesterday  must  not  induce  them  to  be 
limited  or  satisfied.  Let  them  not  settle  down  upon  their 
past  or  rest  content  with  their  record  !  As  for  the  other 
and  passive  side,  when  a  church  is  not  exempt  from  hard- 
ship and  privation,  a  modern  poetess  has  put  the  truth  of 
the  situation  thus  : — 

"  There  is  a  tree  so  dear  to  Heaven 

That  God  would  send  new  sun,  new  rain 
Ere  He  would  let  one  sapling  wither, 

One  single  seed  be  set  in  vain ; 
It  is  the  tree  of  Humble  Courage, 
And  grows  but  in  the  soil  of  Pain." 

This  is  one  of  the  fruits  which  Paul  expects  to  find  ripen- 
ing on  the  soil  of  the  Colossian  church,  under  the  "  glorious 
might "  of  God.  The  pain  of  being  discouraged  and 
thwarted  is  meant  to  bring  out  in  any  church  those  qualities 
of  humble  courage  and  steady  adherence  to  principle  which 
prevent  the  members  from  yielding  ground  and  from  in- 
dulging in  mutual  recriminations. 

i.  11—12:  fjuera  %a/>a?  ev^apiarovvre^  TO>  Trarpl  TO>  IKCLVW- 
(7avn  v/jbcis  et?  rrjv  fjbepi^a  rov  K\ijpov  rcov  ayicov  ev  ro5  </>&>TI'. 

The  words  //,era  %a/>a?  define  the  preceding  "  endur- 
ance "  ;  the  Colossians  are  to  remember  that  they  can  only 
stand  the  strain  as  they  preserve  a  glad  confidence  in  God. 
The  temper  of  Christian  endurance  is  more  than  a  stoic 
resolve  to  bear  the  worst  without  breaking  down.  It 
means  an  inner  glow  of  reliance  upon  God,  which  nourishes 
the  strength  of  life  in  the  open  by  recalling  the  character  of 
the  God  who  imposes  or  permits  such  discipline.  Hence 
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K.T.\.  amplify  the  thought  of  pera 
Later  on,  Paul  gives  an  example  of  this  attitude  from  his 
own  life  ;  ^atpco  ev  rot?  7raOr)fj,ao'iv  vTrep  v/jt,a)v  (i.  24). 
He  is  glad  to  bear  suffering  in  the  interests  of  his  mission, 
because  he  knows  that  it  is  not  aimless  hardship  but  a  con- 
dition of  effective  service  ;  and  this  conviction  actually 
makes  him  glad  that  he  has  to  suffer.  What  makes 
suffering  often  almost  intolerable  is  the  inability  to  see 
that  it  has  any  end  at  all,  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  ourselves 
or  to  other  people.  Consequently,  in  i.  11-12,  Paul  reminds 
the  Colossian  Christians  that  what  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear  is  in  the  line  of  a  Father's  purpose  ;  they  already 
know  the  wonderful  grace  and  aim  of  His  dealings  ;  as  He 
has  lifted  them  into  the  Light,  it  is  impossible  that  He  can 
inflict  on  them  any  arbitrary  darkening  of  life  ;  whatever 
befalls  them  is  to  be  interpreted  and  endured  in  view  of  His 
character  and  ends.  The  underlying  idea  is  that  a  firm 
consciousness  of  their  sonship  will  bear  them  through  any 
untoward  experiences,  and  that  such  a  realisation  of  their 
sonship  is  bound  up  with  a  devout  thankfulness  to  the 
Father. 

This  idea  recurs  in  ii.  6-7  :  "  since  you  have  had  the 
Messiah,  even  Jesus  the  Lord,  brought  to  you,  lead  your  life 
in  him,  fixed  and  founded  in  him,  confirmed  in  the  faith  as 
you  have  been  taught  it,  and  overflowing  with  thankful- 
ness to  God  "  (irepLa-crevovre^  ev  ev^apLo-ria).  Here,  it  is 
true,  the  temptation  is  not  impatience  under  persecution 
but  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  notion  that 
spiritual  faith  in  Him  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
ritual  asceticism,  if  the  soul  is  to  have  a  full  life  with  God. 
To  meet  this,  Paul  bids  them  dwell  on  what  they  had  in 
Christ.  The  religious  experience  of  Jesus  our  Redeemer 
was  surely  enough  for  all  the  demands  of  life,  without  any 
mystical  theosophy  being  added  !  But  the  way  to  realise 
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the  resources  of  this  experience  was  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
overflowing  thankfulness  for  what  they  had  already  received 
in  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  would  be  likely  to  hesitate  about 
believing  that  Christ  was  adequate  to  all  the  genuine  needs 
of  the  soul,  if  he  made  a  practice  of  recalling  thankfully 
what  God  had  been  and  done  for  him  in  Jesus. 

It  is  because  the  act  of  praise  thus  calls  up  before  the 
mind  the  goodness  and  grace  of  God,  that  it  acts  upon  the 
habit  of  prayer.  So,  further  on,  Paul  bids  them,  "  attend 
to  your  prayers,  maintain  your  zest  for  prayer  by  thanks- 
giving "  (eV  evxapiaria,  iv.  2).  What  stirs  confidence  in 
prayer  is  the  recollection  of  God's  readiness  and  help  in  the 
past.  Those  who  are  mindful  of  what  they  have  received 
from  Him  and  who  are  genuinely  thankful  for  it  all,  are  not 
likely  to  imagine  that  it  is  useless  to  pray  to  Him. 

In  the  great  passage  on  praise  (iii.  15-17,  KOI  ev^dpLo-Toi 
rylveo-Oe  K.T.\.),  the  counsels  of  harmony  and  peace  in  the 
local  church  are  followed  by  the  word  :  "  and  you  must  be 
thankful,"  which  introduces  the  counsel  on  spontaneous 
church-praise.  The  message  of  Christ,  or  His  inspiration 
(6  Xo709  rov  Xpicrrov),  is  to  express  itself  in  religious  song, 
the  church  praising  God  with  thankful  heart  in  its  gather- 
ings. But  Paul  is  careful  to  extend  this  spirit  to  the  daily 
life  of  Christians.  "  Indeed,  whatever  you  say  or  do,  let 
everything  be  done  Iv  ovo^an  KvpLov  'Irjvov" — which 
probably  means,  "  in  dependence  on  the  Lord  Jesus,"  recog- 
nising the  need  of  His  help  in  every  situation  and  at  every 
phase  of  human  intercourse — "giving  thanks  to  God  the 
Father  8S  avrov."  Here  St'  avrov  means  "  in  His  name," 
perhaps  with  a  side-allusion  to  the  mediation  of  angels  in 
thanksgiving  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  theosophy 
at  Colossae.  The  divine  Father  is  again,  as  in  i.  12,  the 
supreme  giver,  to  whom  thanks  are  due,  and  Christians 
are  told  to  be  thankful  to  Him  because  they  can  invoke  His 
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help  through  the  Lord  Jesus,  because  it  is  thanks  to  Him 
that  they  have  Jesus  as  their  Lord.  The  rhythm  of  the 
Christian  life,  outside  as  well  as  inside  public  worship,  is  a 
rhythm  of  dependence  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  genuine 
Christian  is  glad  to  be  thus  dependent. 

ii.  16:  /Jir)  ovv  TIS  upas  fcpiverco  ev  flpwcrei,  /cal  eV  Trocret : 
"let  no  one  take  you  to  task  on  questions  of  eating  and 
drinking." 

An  apposite  illustration  occurs  in  the  defence  of  Judaism 
which  had  been  already  presented  by  the  Egyptian  author 
of  The  Epistle  ofAristeas  139-142.  He  attempts  to  bring  out 
the  rationale  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  by  insisting  that 
they  were  essential  to  the  self-preservation  of  Israel  as  a 
pure  nation — ayvol  /caOecrrwres  Kara  <r<y//,a  teal  Kara  tyvxrjv, 
baraiwv  Sofwv,  TOV  JJLOVOV  Oeov  /cal  Svvarbv 
Trap*  6\rjv  rrjv  Traaav  KTICTIV.  The  other  human 
beings  on  earth  are  not  "  men  of  God,"  but  men  "  of 
meat  and  drink  and  clothing "  (ppcor&v  /cal  TTOTCOV  real 
0-/C67T77?),  the  sort  of  things  which  engage  and  absorb  their 
existence.  The  writer  argues  that  Jews  reckon  all  this 
secondary  to  the  rule  of  God  ;  at  the  same  time,  food  and 
drink  do  enter  into  their  religion,  and  to  safeguard  Jews 
against  contamination  and  perversion  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  "  God  fenced  us  round  on  all  sides  with  regu- 
lations of  purity  in  regard  to  what  we  eat  and  drink  and 
touch  and  hear  and  see  "  (Sia  ftpwrwv  /cal  TTOT&V  ical  d<f>a)v 
/cal  afcorjs  /cal  opdo-ecos).  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  justify 
the  Mosaic  taboo  of  certain  foods,  on  the  well-known  alle- 
gorical principle,  and  insists  that  these  regulations  are  not 
arbitrary  but  TT/OO?  8(,/caiocrvvr)v,  designed  to  keep  the  people 
in  mind  of  God.  Such  is  the  Jewish  author's  plea.  Now, 
considerations  of  food  and  drink  and  even  clothing  do  enter 
into  the  Christian  religion.  Paul  would  have  freely  ad- 
mitted this.  But,  whether  the  heresy  which  tempted  the 
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Colossian  church  had  a  Jewish  element  or  not,  he  protests 
against  the  tendency  to  identify  the  free  and  spiritual  move- 
ment of  the  gospel  with  specific  regulations  of  this  hamper- 
ing character.  '  Why  submit  to  rules  and  regulations  like 
"  Hands  off  this  !  "  "  Taste  not  that  !  "  "  Touch  not 
this  !  "  —  referring  to  things  that  perish  by  being  used  ?  ' 
Such  ritual  asceticism  is  a  relapse  from  genuine  Christi- 
anity. 

iii.  1  :  ra  avco  gqreire,  ov  o  XpLcrros  CGTW  ev  Sef  ia  rov  deov 


The  first  words  might  have  been  written  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Epictetus  ;  ra  dvco  f^retre,  "  aim  at  what  is 
above,"  cherish  high  ideals,  maintain  elevation  of  mind. 
But  the  upper  world  is  realised  for  Paul  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  —  ov  6  Xpiaros  eanv.  Others  in  that  age  could 
have  penned  an  equivalent  for  the  first  clause,  which  is 
ethical  rather  than  religious  ;  the  distinctively  Christian 
note  comes  in  the  second  clause,  where  the  apostle  summons 
men  not  to  an  ethereal  atmosphere  of  virtue,  nor  to  an  ab- 
stract moral  order,  but  to  a  life  of  which  Christ  is  at  once 
the  source  and  centre,  and  in  which  every  excellence  is 
intelligible  and  attainable  in  connexion  with  His  person. 
What  makes  ra  avco  impressive  and  real  is  His  presence. 
As  Dr.  John  Duncan  once  put  it,  the  great  glory  of  God's 
revelation  is  that  it  has  changed  our  abstracts  into  concretes. 
For  a  person  cannot  be  satisfied  with  "  things,"  even  with 
noble  ideas  and  lofty  aims.  An  impersonal  atmosphere  is 
too  rarefied  for  the  human  soul.  The  Christian  life  is  not 
a  heap  of  moral  excellences  thrown  down  before  us,  for  our 
mind  and  conscience  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  such 
materials  ;  the  supreme  appeal  is  a  personal  life  which  gives 
body  and  charm  to  what  would  otherwise  remain  more  or 
less  intangible. 

iii.  3  :  77  £0)77  V/JLWV  /ceicpvirTai  avv  ra  Xpio-ro)  ev  TW  Bern. 
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Outwardly  the  members  of  this  church  did  not  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  in  Colossae  ;  they  dressed  alike,  they 
shared  the  same  social  intercourse,  they  traded,  they  lived 
as  married  folk,  as  parents  and  children,  as  masters  and 
slaves.  In  a  crowd  they  would  have  been  passed  by  with- 
out exciting  special  remark.  But  their  real  "  life  "  was 
different.  In  each  of  them  a  secret  history  was  going 
forward,  with  turnings,  efforts,  impulses,  desires,  experiences 
of  hope  and  wonder,  and  there  they  were  themselves.  The 
soul,  as  Augustine  said,  is  not  where  it  lives  but  where  it 
loves.  These  Christians  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  Colossae 
had  "  life  "  coming  to  them  from  hidden  sources  and  un- 
guessed  distances  ;  Paul  describes  it  as  a  life  "  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God,"  not  because  they  were  retiring  but 
because  they  were  redeemed. 

Two  applications  of  this  saying,  in  modern  life,  are  worth 
noting.  One  is  foreign.  When  Alexander  Vinet,  the 
distinguished  French  Protestant  thinker  of  last  century, 
died,  his  friends  determined  to  inscribe  on  his  monument 
the  verse  :  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  Vinet 's  influence  on 
others  seemed  to  them  to  justify  this  motto.  But  his 
widow  felt  that  another  word  would  be  more  suitable  for 
her  husband's  modesty  and  depth  of  character  ;  in  defer- 
ence to  her  wishes,  this  verse  was  added  :  "  My  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  The  other  application  is  English. 
Sir  James  Stephen  applies  the  verse  to  the  career  of  William 
Wilberforce,  in  his  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography. 
Speaking  of  the  biographical  record  of  Wilberforce,  he 
observes  that  the  unity  of  design  in  it  "  consists  in  the 
constant  exhibition  and  prominence  of  a  great  truth  which 
it  is  impossible  to  express  aright,  except  in  the  words  of 
an  inspired  Apostle.  It  is  the  story  of  a  life  '  hidden  with 
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Christ  in  God.'  What  that  hidden  life  really  was  in  the 
person  of  William  Wilberf  orce,  none  but  himself  could  know, 
and  few  indeed  could  even  plausibly  conjecture.  But  even 
they  who  are  the  least  able  to  solve  the  enigma  may  ac- 
knowledge and  feel  that  there  was  some  secret  spring  of 
action  on  which  his  strength  was  altogether  dependent." 

iii.   20 :    ra   retcva,    viraKOvere    TO £9    ryovevanv    Kara   iravra. 
TOVTO  ryap  evapecrrov  ecrriv  ev  KVpiw. 

It  is  implied  that  the  children  are  ev  icvpiep  as  well  as 
their  parents,  but  the  phrase  Kara  irdv-ra  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  Paul  had  in  mind  any  conflict  between 
the  will  of  the  parents  and  religious  duty.  Such  a  conflict 
is  sometimes  unavoidable,  and  it  is  always  painful.  Here, 
however,  the  problem  is  simpler.  Ruskin's  experience, 
as  told  in  his  Praeterita  (i.  49),  illustrates  the  relationship 
indicated,  on  its  best  side  :  "I  obeyed  word,  or  lifted  finger? 
of  father  or  mother,  simply  as  a  ship  her  helm  ;  not  only 
without  idea  of  resistance,  but  receiving  the  direction  as  a 
part  of  my  own  life  and  force,  a  helpful  law,  as  necessary 
to  me  in  every  moral  action  as  the  law  of  gravity  in  leap- 
ing." This  would  be  obedience  Kara  irdvra  in  the  family. 
Later  on,  however  (256),  he  adds,  "  this  one  general  note, 
concerning  children's  conduct  to  their  parents,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  external  and  irksome  obedience  may  be  shown 
them,  which  virtually  is  no  obedience,  because  it  is  not 
cheerful  and  total.  The  wish  to  disobey  is  already  dis- 
obedience ;  and  although  at  this  time  I  was  really  doing  a 
great  many  things  I  did  not  like,  to  please  my  parents,  I 
have  not  now  one  self-approving  thought  or  consolation 
in  having  done  so,  so  much  did  its  sullenness  and  maimed- 
ness  pollute  the  meagre  sacrifice."  This  is  an  honest  con- 
fession. But  even  although  obedience  may  not  always 
spring  from  the  highest  of  motives,  it  is  a  good  discipline, 
and  its  effects  are  none  the  less  wholesome. 
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iii.  21  :  ol  irarepes,  /JLT)  epeOi^e-re  rd  re/cva  V/JLWV,  fiva  /j,rj 
dQvfjL&o-iv.  "  Fathers,  avoid  irritating  your  children,  in 
case  they  get  dispirited." 

One  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Professor  Knight  in 
his  memoir  of  Dr.  John  Duncan  (Colloquia  Peripatetica,  p. 
xxx vi.)  :  "  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  of 
age,  and  his  father — a  stern  Caledonian,  hard,  austere  and 
often  tyrannically  passionate — wishing  to  make  his  son 
follow  his  own  trade,  put  him  early  to  work.  .  .  .  His 
father's  severity  was  such  that  once  the  boy  cried  out,  "  Kill 
me,  father,  kill  me  at  once  !  "  and  in  his  indignation  at 
parental  injustice,  he  made  a  will  in  these  laconic  terms, 
'  Omne  matri,  nihil  patri.' ' 

iii.  22 :  ol  SouXot,  vTra/covere  Kara  Trdvra  rot?  Kara  adpica 
tcvpiois,  fjirj  ev  o<p6d\fjLoSov\Lai<;  &>?  dvOpcoTrdpea-fcoi,  aXV  kv 
aTrXorrjTi,  /capSta?  <j>o/3ov/jievoi  rov  Kvpiov. 

The  spirit  of  air^or^  is  disinterested  service,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  hearty.  As  to  insincere  service,  one  form  of  it 
is  described  by  lago  (Othello,  Act  i.  Scene  1)  : — 

"  Others  there  are 

Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves, 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 
Do  well  thrive  by  them  and  when  they  have  lined  their  coats 
Do  themselves  homage  :    these  fellows  have  some  soul ; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself." 

But  a  closer  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  where  Mr.  Touchwood  deplores 
the  changes  in  Scottish  life  since  he  left  for  India.  "  I  left 
your  peasantry  as  poor  as  rats  indeed,  but  honest  and  indus- 
trious, enduring  their  lot  in  this  world  with  firmness,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  next  with  hope.  Now  they  are 
mere  eye-servants,  looking  at  their  watches,  forsooth,  every 
ten  minutes,  lest  they  should  work  for  their  master  half 
an  instant  after  loosing  time."  The  opposite  of  ttTrXor???  is 
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not  slackness  ;  it  is  a  divided  mind,  which  never  loses  sight 
of  its  own  interests,  A  slave  might  have  one  eye  to  his 
own  profit  and  advantage  in  his  service  of  a  master.  This 
is  lago's  cool  calculation,  and  it  need  not  imply  indolence, 
for  the  calculating  servant  might  conceivably  work  hard 
for  himself.  But  the  same  temper  might  prompt  slaves 
to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  ;  the  unambitious  would 
be  tempted  to  spare  themselves  when  there  was  no  task- 
master's eye  upon  them,  their  aim  being  merely  indolence, 
the  desire  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  In  both  cases  an 
element  of  pretence  enters  into  the  service  (though  the 
motive  is  different),  and  insincerity  is  the  opposite  of  aTrXor^? 
in  this  connexion,  since  the  ideal  of  service  meant  absolute 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  /cvpios.  "  Serve  with  a 
single  heart  out  of  reverence  for  your  Lord  and  Master." 
The  following  words  expand  this  counsel.  "  Whatever  be 
your  task  (o  eav  Trorfre,  echoing  /cara  Travra),  work  at  it 
heartily  (eVc  ^1^7)9=:  /eapSta?)  as  servants  of  the  Lord  and 
not  of  men."  The  essence  of  aTrXor???  being  disinterested- 
ness, it  denoted  an  unstinted  devotion  ;  hence,  it  could  be 
applied  to  service  as  here  or  to  generosity  as  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  for  what  spoiled  personal  service  and 
liberality  alike  was  self-regard,  the  tendency  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  others  and  to  spare  oneself  at  their  expense. 
iv.  1  ;  ol  icvpLOi,  TO  SLKCUOV  real  TTJV  laor^ra  rot?  80^X049 


An  apt  illustration  of  this  maxim  for  masters  is  furnished 
by  Cicero  in  the  De  Officiis  (i.  13,  41).  "  Let  us  recollect 
that  justice  must  be  done  even  to  the  lowest  classes.  Now 
the  lowest  class  and  lot  are  the  slaves,  and  it  is  not  a  bad 
piece  of  advice  to  order  us  to  treat  our  slaves  like  our  hired 
work-people  (mercenariis)  ;  they  must  be  made  to  work, 
and  they  must  be  given  their  dues  (justa  praebenda)." 

iv.  6  ;    6  Xctyo?  V/AWV  irdvTore  ev  yapni,  a\arL  rj 
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"  Let  your  talk  always  have  a  saving  salt  of  grace  about 
it." 

The  phrase  ev  %dpin  by  itself,  might  mean  no  more 
than  "  pleasant,"  "  attractive,"  or  "  charming,"  as  when 
Petronius,  for  example,  groups  together  "  dicta,  sales, 
lusus,  sermonis  gratia,  risus,"  or  as  when  Xenophon  (Cyro- 
pcedia,  ii.  2.  1)  remarks  that  Cyrus  always  took  care,  at  mess, 
that  the  officers'  conversation  should  be  rich  in  xdpi?  and 
likely  to  do  good — OTTCD?  ev^apio-Toraroi  re  a/ma  \6yoi,  efj,/3\r)- 
Orjaovrai  /cal  Trapop/xcovre?  et<?  rayaOov.  Linguistically,  the 
words  need  not  rise  higher  than  this  level.  But  the 
context  of  Paul's  counsel  suggests  what  was  really  in  his 
mind,  and  it  seems  to  be  something  like  this.  He  is  deal- 
ing with  the  attitude  of  Christians  generally  Trpo?  TOV?  ef&>. 
Christians  have  to  talk  to  outsiders  in  the  social  inter- 
course of  life,  and  one  of  the  subjects  is  sure  to  be  their  re- 
ligion. The  point  is  not  that  Christians  use  pietistic  phrases, 
or  that  they  are  always  to  be  dragging  religion  into  conver- 
sation. On  the  contrary,  Paul  recognises  that  the  question 
of  religion  will  often  be  raised  by  the  outsiders  themselves  ; 
elSei'at  TTW?  Sel  vacis  evi  eKacrrw  diroKpivea'Qai.  "  Learn 
how  to  answer  any  question  put  to  you."  At  Colossae,  as 
elsewhere,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  natural  curiosity  about 
this  new  religion.  What  did  it  believe  ?  How  did  it  differ 
from  the  cults  of  the  period  \  What  were  its  rites  ?  When 
these  inquiries  were  put,  the  apostle  suggests  that  they 
should  be  met  in  the  right  spirit,  not  churlishly  or  roughly, 
but  with  a  graciousness  which  would  win  attention  at 
least.  There  is  an  art  in  meeting  such  inquiries,  and  it  is 
the  art  which  is  born  of  instinctive  simplicity  and  serious- 
ness. The  Christians  are  told  by  Paul  not  to  indulge  in 
light  gossip  about  their  religion,  nor  to  meet  inquirers  in 
an  ungracious  spirit ;  they  are  to  talk  of  their  faith  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract,  instead  of  repelling  ;  it  is  one  of 
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their  duties  not  only  to  be  interested  in  their  religion  but 
to  make  it  interesting. 

The  range  of  the  precept  is,  of  course,  wider  than  this. 
The  saving  salt  of  grace  is  intended  to  permeate  all  conver- 
sation and  social  intercourse  with  outsiders,  even  when 
they  do  not  raise  the  question  of  religion.  Part  of  the 
Christian  wisdom  which  is  to  rule  the  behaviour  of  church 
members  in  a  pagan  city,  according  to  Paul,  is  the  readi- 
ness to  use  their  opportunities  for  speaking  of  faith,  both 
frankly  and  naturally.  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge, 
last  century,  gave  an  illustration  of  how  this  might  apply 
to  correspondence.  "  As  for  sitting  down  to  write  a  re- 
ligious letter,  it  is  what  I  cannot  do  myself,  and  what  I  do 
not  very  much  admire,  unless  there  be  some  particular 
occasion  that  calls  for  it.  I  love  rather  that  a  letter  be  a 
free-and-easy  communication  of  such  things  as  are  upon 
the  mind,  and  such  as  we  imagine  will  interest  the  person 
with  whom  we  correspond.  Some,  indeed,  who  have  a 
talent  for  letter-writing,  may  employ  their  pen  profitably 
in  the  more  direct  and  formal  way  ;  but  it  is  a  thing  I 
cannot  do  ;  religion  with  me  is  only  the  salt  with  which  I 
season  the  different  subjects  on  which  I  write." 

iv.   8 :    KOI  Trapa/caXecrr)   ras  /capSias  v^wv. 

Paul's  reason  for  sending  Tychicus  to  the  local  church  is 
"  that  he  may  ascertain  how  you  are  (ra  irepl  V/JLCOV)  and 
encourage  your  hearts."  The  sort  of  encouragement  is 
explained  in  the  context ;  it  is  reassurance  about  Paul 
himself.  Tychicus  (verse  7)  "  will  give  you  all  information 
about  me  "  ;  he  and  Onesimus  "  will  inform  you  of  all 
that  goes  on  here  "  (verse  9).  Obviously,  Paul  feels  that 
these  Christians  at  Colossae  are  anxious  about  his  welfare. 
They  know  he  is  in  prison,  and  this  tends  to  depress  them. 
More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  letter  (e.g.,  i.  24  f.) 
he  has  assured  them  that  his  hardships  are  no  handicap 
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to  the  gospel  which  is  his  main  interest;  he  declines 
to  take  a  melancholy  view  of  his  situation,  and  appeals 
to  them  for  prayer,  that  he  may  make  the  very  most  of 
the  position  in  which  he  is  placed  (iv.  3-4).  So  here.  The 
messengers  will  be  able  to  relieve  their  anxiety  by  telling 
them  at  first  hand  how  the  apostle  fares  ;  they  will  corro- 
borate his  assurance  that  what  he  needs  is  sympathy,  not 
pity. 

But  there  may  have  been  another  reason  for  their  discour- 
agement, which  is  hinted  in  ii.  2,  where  the  same  phrase  is 
used.  Evidently  he  suspects  that  they  were  downcast  on 
different  grounds.  For  the  Colossian  Christians  and  others  in 
the  vicinity,  who  had  never  seen  him,  and  who  may  have 
wondered  sometimes  whether  this  unfamiliar  apostle  had 
any  real  interest  in  them,  he  prays  :  "  May  their  hearts  be 
encouraged  "  (irapaKk^O^a-iv  at  KapSuai  dvrwv).  One  element 
in  this  encouragement  is  connected  with  the  apostle's  care 
for  them.  "  I  want  you,"  he  has  just  said,  "  to  understand 
my  deep  concern  for  you,"  my  keen  sense  of  responsibility 
for  you  all.  Did  Paul  care  for  them  ?  Did  it  matter  to 
him  how  they  fared  ?  Was  he  interested  in  people  whom 
he  had  never  seen  ?  What  claim  had  they  upon  his  heart  ? 
In  certain  moods,  some  of  these  Christians  may  have  asked 
themselves  such  questions,  and  by  asking  them  have  felt 
discouraged,  just  as,  at  other  moments,  they  felt  dis- 
couraged through  the  very  anxiety  of  their  own  affection  for 
him.  In  the  one  case,  he  asks  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
takes  measures  to  see  that  they  can  pray  intelligently.  In 
the  other,  he  tells  them  that  he  is  praying,  living,  suffering 
for  them  ;  in  fact,  he  would  say  to  these  brethren  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  as  Keats  once  wrote  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  "  I  have  a  great  pleasure  in  thinking  of  my  responsi- 
bility to  you,  and  shall  do  myself  the  greatest  luxury  if  I  can 
succeed  in  any  way  so  as  to  be  of  assistance  to  you." 
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iv.    17  :     Kal    €L7rare   'Ap^Linrti),    /3\e7T€    rrjv 
7rape\a{3e<?  ev  /cvpiq),   "va  avrrjv  irXripols. 

Archippus,  as  Calvin  suggests,  was  one  of  those  people  who 
occasionally  need  to  be  prompted  and  kept  up  to  the  mark, 
if  they  are  to  do  their  best  ;  "  forte  autem  non  erat  talis 
ut  per  se  satis  esset  strenuus,  nisi  excitaretur  ?  "  There  are 
men  who  require  now  and  then  a  reminder  that  more  is 
expected  from  them,  and  who  are  not  too  proud  to  accept 
such  a  friendly  stimulus.  Archippus  belonged  to  this  class. 
Paul  sends  his  message  through  the  local  church,  but  he 
dictates  the  very  words  they  are  to  use  ;  he  assumes  that 
Archippus  will  listen  to  the  appeal  from  the  community, 
instead  of  resenting  it,  and  also  that  he  will  recognise  Paul's 
right  to  remonstrate  with  him.  These  assumptions  are  to  his 
credit,  especially  the  former.  As  to  the  latter,  we  may  note 
how  Thomas  Mozley,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Oriel,  marked 
a  similar  right  and  practice  on  the  part  of  Newman  at 
Oxford.  "  It  never  was  possible  to  be  even  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  his  company  without  a  man  feeling  himself  to  be 
invited  to  take  an  onward  step  sufficient  to  tax  his  energy 
or  his  faith  ;  and  Newman  was  sure  to  find  out  in  due  time 
whether  that  onward  step  had  been  taken."  Even  at  a 
distance  from  Archippus,  Paul  exercised  this  function.  He 
probably  knew  from  experience  that  Archippus  was  a  man 
who  could  not  be  left  to  himself  for  long,  but  who  would 
be  all  the  better  of  being  reminded  that  his  business  in  the 
church  required  attention.  The  Christian  ministry  is  a 
much  more  exacting  and  a  richer  sphere  than  some  good 
men,  of  whom  Archippus  is  the  prototype,  appear  to  realise. 
In  it,  as  in  any  other  calling,  some  can  be  trusted  to  do  their 
best  without  requiring  supervision  or  stimulus.  But  not 
all,  not  by  any  means. 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 
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IN  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  not  long  after 
the  first  great  settlement  of  existing  differences  with  regard 
to  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  His  Person  should  be  expressed,  there  arose  a  con- 
troversy between  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra  with  regard  to  the  Church's  definition  of  the  Trinity. 
Marcellus  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  an  excess  of  orthodox  zeal  into  the  borders  of  the  Sabel- 
lian  heresy,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Person  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father.  He  certainly  attempted  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  was  impaired  by  a  number  of 
statements  which  were  current  with  regard  to  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  went  out  of  his  way,  apparently,  to 
attack  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  as  being  really  a  believer  in  two 
gods,  or,  if  not  exactly  that,  a  believer  in  the  mere  Humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  appears  that  Eusebius  was  requested 
by  certain  ecclesiastics  to  reply  to  Marcellus,  and  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  vindicate  his  own  orthodoxy  (which  had 
always  been  of  an  uncertain  character),  and  to  put  Marcellus 
out  of  court  on  a  charge  of  Neo-Sabellianism  (which  was 
not  very  difficult  to  do). 

In  Eusebius'  opening  chapters  against  Marcellus,  before 
coming  to  the  real  questions  at  issue,  he  devotes  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  an  attack  on  Marcellus  for  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures  and  systematic  misquotation  of  the  text.  The 
object  of  this  part  of  the  attack  is  to  show  that  Marcellus 
is  a  person  of  no  theological  weight,  who  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  the  Divinity  School.  He  is  to  be  put  out  of 
court  for  not  knowing  the  Bible  as  a  bishop  should.  We 
shall  come  presently  to  one  of  Eusebius'  instances.  We  note 
in  passing  that  Montague,  who  translated  the  whole  of  the 
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Eusebian  text  into  Latin,  thought  very  lightly  of  Eusebius 
and  his  instances  ;  it  was  mere  micrology,  a  going  to  law 
over  goat's  wool,  etc.  Montague  was  no  lover  of  Eusebius, 
whom  he  always  suggests  to  be  insincere  in  faith,  and  an 
Arian  at  heart :  so  perhaps  his  judgement  on  the  main 
question  of  Marcellus'  biblical  knowledge  is  affected  by  anti- 
Eusebian  prejudice.  On  that  matter,  any  one  can  satisfy 
himself  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  read  Eusebius  care- 
fully. We  are  only  concerned  with  a  single  point,  and  leave 
the  main  question  undecided.  The  point  is  this.  Mar- 
cellus puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  the  words  : 

I  am  the  Day. 

If  those  words  are  a  genuine  quotation,  they  belong  to  the 
unwritten  Sayings  of  Jesus  ;  for  though  we  find  Jesus 
calling  Himself  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  being  called  the 
Daystar  and  the  Light  that  lightens  every  man,  we  do  not 
find  in  the  New  Testament  any  passage  in  which  we  can 
recognise  the  statement  of  Marcellus.  Let  us,  then,  see 
what  Eusebius  says  on  the  subject. 

Marcellus,  says  he,  introduces  the  Saviour  as  saying  "  I  am  the 
Day."  He  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  When  darkness  was  aforetime 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  godliness,  and  when  the  day  was  on 
the  point  of  dawning,  for  I,  said  he,  am  the  day,  he  appropriately  calls 
himself  the  Morning  Star." 

And  in  another  passage  Marcellus  says,  "  After  the  assumption 
of  the  flesh  he  is  preached  as  Christ  and  Jesus,  the  life  and  the  way 
and  the  day." 

It  certainly  seems,  at  the  first  reading,  as  if  Marcellus  had 
been  guilty  of  very  loose  quotation  of  Scripture.  The  sug- 
gestion arises  that  he  has  been  mutilating  the  famous  text 
in  John  xiv.,  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Day  may  have  been  written  for 
Truth,  and  the  order  of  the  sentence  has  been  changed. 

Before   condemning   Marcellus   hastily,   let   us   ask   the 
question  whether  there  is  any  evidence  elsewhere  for  speaking 
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of  Christ  as  the  Day,  and  not  merely  as  the  Daystar  of  the 
Apocalypse,  or  the  Day  spring  of  Luke.  If  we  turn  to 
Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (c.  100)  we  find  the  following 
statement  : 

"  We  have  understood  that  Christ  is  the  Son  who,  before 
all  things  made,  issued  forth  by  the  Power  and  the  Will  of 
the  Father,  who  is  also  variously  addressed  by  the  prophets 
as  Wisdom  and  Day  and  Dayspring  (or  Branch)  and  Sword 
and  Stone  and  Staff,  and  as  Jacob  and  Israel."  The  titles 
here  given  to  Christ  include  the  one  that  occurs  in  Mar- 
<3ellus,  and  we  notice  that  "  the  Day  "  is  especially  dis- 
distinguished  from  "  the  Dayspring,"  rj^epa  not  being 
equated  with  avaro\r).  We  observe  also  that  Justin  is 
taking  these  titles  from  the  Testimony  Book.  The  state- 
ments that  Christ  is  the  Wisdom  of  God,  that  He  is  the 
Stone,  and  that  He  is  also  called  Jacob  and  Israel  can  be 
verified  at  once  as  being  a  part  of  the  primitive  Christology 
which  is  embedded  in  the  anti- Judaic  Testimonies.  So 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  which  it  is  proved  that  Christ  is  the  Day.  Here 
the  editors  of  Justin  are  in  some  perplexity,  but  Maran 
offers  the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  find  the  source  in  the 
118th  Psalm,  in  the  words, 

"  This  is  the  Day  that  the  Lord  hath  made  : 
We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 

At  first  sight,  this  does  not  seem  a  probable  explanation  ; 
but  we  must  not  decide  the  matter  hastily.  Meanwhile, 
note  that  we  have  justified  Marcellus  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  statement  which  he  made  was  a  Logion  (in  the 
sense  of  an  Old  Testament  Oracle),  though  we  have  not  as 
yet  proved  it  to  be  a  Logion  (in  the  sense  of  a  saying  of 
Jesus).  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  out  some  more  about  this 
Old  Testament  Oracle  which  was  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
the  Day. 
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Now  suppose  we  turn  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his. 
sixth  book  of  Stromateis  :  we  find  him  explaining  the  words 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  (ii.  4),  according  to  the  text 
of  the  LXX  :  "  This  is  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  and  of  what  is  therein,  when  it  was  made,  in  the 
day  when  the  Lord  made  the  Heaven  and  Earth."  Clement's, 
commentary  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  Day  when  the  Lord  made,"  that  is,  the  Day  in  which, 
and  by  which  he  made  all  things,  and  without  which  nothing  was  made,. 
intimating  the  activity  through  the  Son  ;  of  whom  David  speaks 
when  he  says,  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  let  us  rejoice 
and  exult  in  it,  that  is,  according  to  the  knowledge  delivered  to  us 
through  him,  let  us  keep  feast  at  the  Divine  banquet.  For  it  is  the 
divine  Logos  that  illuminates  all  hidden  things  that  is  called 
Day,  by  whom  every  one  of  created  things  came  to  light  and  to 
birth. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  16. 

In  this  passage,  Clement  has  equated  the  jDay  and  the 
Logos,  which  brings  us  very  near  indeed  to  Christ's  supposed 
saying  concerning  Himself  ;  and  he  has  actually  given  us  the 
proof -text  from  the  118th  Psalm,  which  had  been  suspected 
by  the  editor  of  Justin. 

The  same  equation  of  the  Day  with  the  Word  may  be 
found  in  Augustine,  in  more  than  one  passage.  For  instance,, 
in  Serm.  189  in  Natali  Domini  VI.,  we  have  a  comment  on 
the  direction  to  "  show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day  " 
(Ps.  xcvi.  2)  as  follows  : 

Quis  est  dies  de  die  nisi  Filius  de  patre,' 
lumen  de  lumine  ? 

and  he  further  remarks  that  "  This  day  is  the  Word  of  God,. 
the  day  that  shines  to  the  Angels,  the  day  that  shines  in  the 
fatherland  from  which  we  are  in  exile." 

In  another  discourse  (Serm.  180  de  verbis  Apostoli)  he- 
quotes  John  vi.  39,  "  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'y 
"  He  rose  himself  on  the  first  day,  He  raises  us  on  the  last- 
The  first  day  belongs  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  For 
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our  day,  which  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  knows  no  setting." 

No  doubt  the  exegesis  of  these  passages  is  very  faulty : 
the  point  to  notice  is  that  Augustine  brings  to  the  text  what 
he  could  not  honestly  bring  out  of  it,  viz.  :  the  equation 
between  Christ  and  the  Day. 

In  his  Sermon  on  the  118th  Psalm  (Serm.  258),  he  comes 
very  near  indeed  to  the  statement  that  "  this  is  the  day  " 
refers  to  Christ  (Ps.  cxviii.  24).  He  looks  back  to  the 
preceding  context,  with  its  famous  Logion  concerning 
the  Stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  and  says,  "  Let  us 
take  the  starting-point  of  this  Day  from  the  Corner 
Stone.  Who  is  the  Corner  Stone  that  was  rejected  by  the 
Jews  ?  " 

In  his  Sermon  226,  In  Die  Paschae,  III,  he  tells  his  hearers 
that  they  have  heard  the  Lord  Christ  preach,  Him  the  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  God  and  was  God. 
And  we  acknowledge  the  Word  God,  with  God,  equal  with 
His  Father,  His  only  begotten  Son,  light  from  light,  day 
out  of  day  ;  He  is  the  day  who  made  the  day,  not  made  in  a 
day,  but  begotten  .  .  .  Who  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath 
made.  And  why  is  he  called  Day  ?  Because  He  is  light, 
and  God  called  the  light  Day.  So  let  us  inquire  what  day  it 
is  that  the  Lord  made,  that  we  might  exult  and  be  glad  in 
it.  We  read  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  world,  darkness 
was  upon  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  born  upon 
the  water.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light  .  .  .  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness 
He  called  night.  Lo,  here  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath 
made. 

In  this  passage,  St.  Augustine  explains  day  as  light,  and 
assumes  that  we  are  aware  that  it  is  Christ  who  is  the  Light. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Christ  is  the  Day. 

Now  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Eusebius.  We  shall 
find  that,  in  spite  of  his  attacks  on  Marcellus,  he  himself 
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elsewhere  comes  very  near  to  the  statement  that  "  Christ  is 
the  Day." 

In  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  ix.  18,  he  discusses  the 
118th  Psalm,  and  its  proof  -texts  that  Christ  is  the  Stone. 
He  says  the  "  Christ  who  appeared  to  us  as  God  the  Lord, 
the  Blessed  One  that  comes  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  was 
Himself  the  Stone  that  the  builders  rejected,"  and  it  is  His 
appearing  that  is  described  as  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath 
made,  "  for  He  Himself  was  the  True  Light,  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  the  Day  of  God." 

So  Eusebius  also  establishes  the  use  and  currency  of  the 
title  for  Christ  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

When  we  compare  the  passages  before  us  from  Justin, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and 
Augustine,  I  think  we  must  admit  that  we  have  here  the 
survival  of  a  primitive  Logion  in  the  sense  of  an  Old  Testa- 
ment Oracle.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Oracle  took  its  place  amongst  the  primitive 
Testimonies  against  the  Jews.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
can  have  arisen  out  of  the  Greek 


and  even  if  it  had  so  arisen,  it  would  have  been  short-lived  in 
Greek  on  account  of  the  unorthodox  eiroirjo-ev  which 
follows.  The  feminine  is  the  main  difficulty  :  it  might, 
perhaps,  pass  if  we  were  equating  Day  with  Wisdom,  it  will 
not  pass  if  we  are  equating  Day  with  Logos.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  identification  of  the  Day  with  Christ  was  made  in 
the  Hebrew,  where  we  shall  find  HT  and  not  J"0t  ?  We  could 
then  translate  :  "  this  one  is  the  Day  that  the  Lord  hath 
made,"  and  the  persons  who  are  finding  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament  can  then  find  Him  in  the  118th  Psalm.  Certainly 
they  have  worked  hard  at  this  Psalm.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reference  to  the  Stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
is  a  Logion  in  both  senses  ;  a  word  about  the  Lord  and  a 
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word  of  the  Lord  (Mark  xii.  10),  but  there  is  another  primitive 
Logion  in  the  very  same  Psalm  in  v.  27  : 

"God   is   the   Lord  which   hath   showed   us  light." 
In  the  LXX  it  runs  : 

©609    KvptOS    KO.I    €7T€(f)a.V€V    rjfJUV' 

"  God  is  the  Lord  and  hath  appeared  to  us "  ; 
and  in  this  form  we  find  it  quoted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in 
his  Testimonies  against  the  Jews.1 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
118th  Psalm,  like  the  110th,  has  been  a  mine  that  ha& 
been  carefully  worked  by  the  anti-Jewish  testifiers  :  so  far 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  was  justified  in  calling  Christ  the  Day  : 
and  so  far  Eusebius'  criticisms  of  Marcellus  are  wanting  in 
point.  What  we  now  want  is  some  further  evidence  for 
actually  putting  the  words  "  I  am  the  Day  "  into  the  lips 
of  Christ.  For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with 
having  gone  some  way  toward  the  final  justification  of 
Marcellus. 

REND  EL  HARRIS. 


THE  HIGH-PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST  AS  SET  FORTH 
IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

THE  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  appears  as  a 
complete  theology,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  or  in  the  Johannme 
writings.  It  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a  master-mind, 
— of  one  who  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  endowments  is 
wrorthy  to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  original  Apostolic 
teachers  of  Christianity.  In  the  teaching  of  this  great 
Epistle,  predominantly  spiritual  as  it  is,  the  intellectual  and 
metaphysical  element  is  strongly  marked.  The  cosmology 
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of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  as  fully  developed  as  that 
of  St.  Paul  or  of  St.  John.  Its  author  was  evidently  as 
familiar  with  the  Jewish- Alexandrine  thought  as  was  either 
St.  John  or  St.  Paul.  That  he  was  a  personage  distinct 
from  St.  Paul  (to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
this  Epistle  was  from  early  times  ascribed)  seems  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fact  that  his  thought  and  his  teaching 
throughout  is  complementary  to  that  of  St.  Paul, — not 
identical  with  it.  As  to  the  personality  of  the  author,  all 
the  probabilities  seem  to  point  to  its  being  that  of  Apollos,1 
of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  xviii.  24-28  that  he  was  "  a  Jew, 
born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures."  Certainly  these  characteristics  are  in  line 
with  what  one  finds  in  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Apollos,  moreover,  in  the  judgment  of  St.  Luke,  merited  a 
paragraph  to  himself  in  the  Apostolic  history  ;  this  para- 
graph forming  an  interlude  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
missionary  journeys  and  activities.  Apollos'  teaching, 
moreover,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  passage  in  the 
Acts,  would  seem  to  have  been  original, — not  derived  from 
that  of  St.  Paul,  but  from  his  own  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  in  the  light  of  the  message  of  Christ,  as  he  had 
learned  it  from  the  lips  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  ;  through 
whom,  indeed,  the  distinctive  Pauline  ideas  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  been  communicated  to  Apollos. 
Apollos,  coming  to  Corinth  and  settling  there,  continued 
the  work  which  St.  Paul  had  begun,  as  we  are  also  plainly 
told  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(chap.  iii.  2-9  and  21-23).  Apollos'  work  is  there  de- 
scribed as,  in  fact,  complementary  to  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
well-known  words  :  "I  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God 
gave  the  increase."  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this  passage 

1  This  was  Luther's  opinion,  supported  in  recent  years  by  Dean  Alford 
and  Canon  Farrar,  not  to  mention  many  other  scholars. 
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that  as  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  faith  Apollos  was  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
himself.  We  learn,  moreover,  from  this  same  passage  that 
there  was  a  party  in  the  Corinthian  Church  which  boasted 
the  name  and  claimed  the  patronage  of  Apollos,  even  as 
others  did  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  still  others  that  of  St.  Peter.1 
The  distinct  and  independent  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  can  be  more  readily  recognised  now  than 
was  the  case  at  the  period  when  the  Reformation  theology 
was  produced,  for  the  reason  that  at  that  time  the  emphasis 
was  so  strongly,  and  indeed  almost  exclusively,  laid  upon  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul.  To  ascribe  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
to  the  latter  was  in  effect  to  subordinate  that  which  was  a 
distinct  and  independent  theological  "  tropus "  to  the 
characteristic  ideas  and  conceptions  of  St.  Paul.  The  result 
could  not  be  other  than  a  distinct  narrowing  of  the  field 
and  scope  of  New  Testament  interpretation. 

OCCASION  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

The  circumstances  and  the  immediate  object  in  view  in 
the  writing  of  the  Epistle  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The 
Letter  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine.  These  Christians  were  at  that  time 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ 
and  returning  to  the  fold  of  Judaism.  The  period  seems  to 
have  been  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  War. 
Bishop  Westcott  assigns  the  Letter  to  "  the  critical  interval 
between  A.D.  64  (the  government  of  Gessius  Floras)  and  67 
(the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  War),  and  most  probably 

1  It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  compare  what  St.  Paul  says  about 
the  Corinthian  Christians  being  still  in  need  of  the  simplest  elementary 
teaching  with  the  words  which  occur  in  Hebrews  v.  11-14,  and  which  form 
an  exact  parallel  (though  addressed  to  a  different  group  of  Christian 
disciples). 
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just  before  the  breaking  of  the  storm  in  the  latter  year,  as 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  visible  signs  of  the  approach  of  '  the 
day  '  (x.  25  ;  chap.  viii.  13),  and  indicates  the  likelihood  of 
severe  trials  for  the  Church  (xii.  4  ;  xiii.  13  fol.)."  *•  The 
flame  of  Jewish  patriotism  was  just  then  flaring  up  afresh 
in  view  of  the  trials  and  struggles  into  which  the  nation 
was  about  to  plunge.  The  "  beloved  city  "  Jerusalem  and, 
above  all,  its  sacred  Temple  were  the  rallying-point  and 
shrine  of  patriotism  and  religion  to  all  men  of  Jewish  blood, 
especially  now  that  city  and  Temple  were  exposed  to  danger 
by  the  threatening  advance  of  the  Roman  legions. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these  the  temptation  to 
Christians  of  Jewish  blood  to  return  to  the  national  fold  and 
to  their  ancestral  worship  would  be  especially  severe.  The 
situation  demanded  a  clear  and  strong  reiteration  of  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  a  summons 
to  renewed  loyalty  to  Him.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  object  of 
t  he  writer  is  to  show  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  the 
Christian  believers  have  the  substance  of  which  all  the  Old 
Testament  institutions  were  but  the  shadow  ;  that  all  Old 
Testament  media  of  Revelation, — the  angels,  Moses,  Joshua, 
the  priesthood, — are  but  types  and  prophecies  of  Him  in 
whom  has  been  given  the  final  and  complete  revelation  and 
redemption.  That  to  fall  away  from  Christ  is  the  fatal  error 
and  sin  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  No  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  contains  more  solemn  and  awful  warn- 
ings than  does  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  nowhere  are  the 
rewards  which  are  reserved  for  steadfast  faith  and  patience 
depicted  in  brighter  colours. 

This  brings  us  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
contents  and  structure  of  the  Book  itself. 

1  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Introduction,  p.  xlii. 
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AND  OUTLINE  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

The  general  subject  of  the  Epistle  is  Christ  our  High- 
priest  ;  in  its  practical  scope  and  purpose  it  is  an  exhortation 
to  Christian  steadfastness.  The  great  subject  of  discourse 
is  explicitly  stated  at  about  the  middle  of  the  book,  —  chapter 
viii.  1  :  "  Now  the  summary  (or  chief  point)  of  the  things 
we  are  saying  is  this  :  We  have  such  an  high  priest.  .  .  ." 
The  argument  of  the  Epistle,  in  outline,  is  as  follows  :  — 

(I.)  Christ,  as  "  Son,"  is  superior  to  the  angels  (chap.  i.). 

(II.)  Christ,  as  Man,  is   superior  to  the  angels  (chap.  ii.). 

(III.)  Christ  the  "  Apostle  and  High-priest  of  our  con- 
fession "  (chapters  iii.-x.). 

Under  this  third  head,  Christ  as  (1)  "  Apostle  "  (messenger) 
is  superior  to  Moses  and  to  Joshua  ;  (2)  as  "  High-priest," 
Christ  is  superior  to  Aaron  (chaps,  v.-x.),  being  High-priest 
after  a  superior  order,  —  that  of  Melchizedek.  Moreover, 
this  is  true  of  Him  both  as  "  Jesus  "  (i.e.  as  Man),  and  as 
Divine  "  Son."  Even  in  His  Divine  nature  He  is 
"  anointed,"  —  i.e.  He  is  (metaphorically)  "  Messiah  "  or 
"Christ"1;  to  Him  God  says,  "  Thou  art  my  Son;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee."  This  solemn  announcement 
takes  place  after  the  Christ  has  been  "  made  perfect  through 
sufferings  "  (chap.  v.  5-10). 

(IV.)  Description  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  faith,  as 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  Old  Testament  worthies  (chap.  ii.). 

(V.)  Exhortations  and  teachings  based  upon  the  general 
teaching  of  the  Book  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.). 

Theological  argument  and  interpretation  alternate  with 
practical  exhortation  in  the  development  of  this  Epistle. 
The  aim  of  the  author  is  as  much  practical  as  doctrinal. 
After  the  sublime  argument  of  chapter  i.  follows  a  paragraph 
of  practical  admonition,  to  watchfulness  and  earnestness, 

1Ch.  i.  9  —  fypurt  <re  6  0e6s,  6  0e6s  <rov. 
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based  upon  and  flowing  directly  from  it  (chap.  ii.  1-4).  So, 
again,  the  section  which  unfolds  our  Lord's  humanity  and 
His  relation  to  His  brethren  is  followed  by  a  passage  consist- 
ing mainly  of  exhortations  to  faith  and  obedience  (chapter 
iii.  and  chapter  iv.  to  verse  14).  Then  the  section  introducing 
the  theme  of  our  Lord's  Divine-human  high-priesthood 
(chap.  iv.  14-v.  10)  is  followed  by  a  long  practical  section, 
exhorting  to  renewed  diligence  in  apprehending  the  truth 
of  Christ,  and  also  to  patient  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
even  to  the  end  (chap.  v.  11-vi.  20). 

The  section  extending  from  chapter  vii.  1  through  chapter 
x.  18  is  the  central  section  of  the  Book,  to  which  all  that 
precedes  it  leads  up,  and  upon  which  all  that  follows  it 
depends.  It  develops  the  theme  of  our  Lord's  Divine- 
human  High-priesthood.  It  is  followed  by  a  fourth  exhorta- 
tion, which  occupies  the  remainder  of  chapter  x.  This 
exhortation  contains  the  most  direct  and  solemn  warning 
of  the  whole  Epistle  ;  beginning  with  those  awful  words, 
"  For  if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation  (lit.  '  a  fierceness  of  fire  ')  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries.  ..."  As  the  promises  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant are  far  richer  and  higher  than  those  of  the  Old,  even  so 
are  its  penalties  far  more  severe  and  terrible. 

Then  comes  that  great  section  (chap,  xi.)  illustrative  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  faith,  as  seen  in  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  This  section 
is  neither  doctrinal  nor  hortatory  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
partakes  of  both  characters.  It  is  a  splendid  picture-gallery 
and  honour-roll  of  the  heroes  of  faith,  and  of  their  inspiring 
deeds  and  sufferings. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Epistle,  consisting  of  chapters 
xii.  and  xiii.,  is  mainly  practical  and  hortatory  in  its  char- 
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acter,  though  additional  and  important  points  of  doctrinal 
teaching  are  not  lacking. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THIS  EPISTLE  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ST. 
PATTL  AND  OF  ST.  JOE£N. 

The  theological  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  evident  when  we  place 
the  teaching  of  this  Epistle  side  by  side  with  that  of  those 
master-theologians  of  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John.  We  shall  find  that  for  breadth  and  comprehensive- 
ness the  theology  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  holds  its  own 
even  with  that  of  the  other  two  great  New  Testament 
doctors.  A  brief  comparison  will  show  the  following  signifi- 
cant points  of  distinction  : — 

Take,  for  example,  their  respective  treatment  of  such 
great  fundamental  contrasts  as  those  of  life  and  death  f 
especially  in  their  connexion  with  our  Lord's  incarnation,, 
sufferings  and  glorification.  The  marked  difference  in  view- 
point as  between  the  Writer  to  the  Hebrews  and  St.  Paul  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  two  key- words  "  life  J> 
and  "  resurrection."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
word  "  life  "  (%<*>rj)  occurs  but  twice,  and  then  not  in  direct 
contrast  with  death,  as  in  St.  Paul.  The  word  "  resurrec- 
tion," which  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  but  twice 
(chap.  vi.  2  and  xi.  35  ;  cp.  also  xiii.  20),  and  in  neither 
passage  does  the  idea  which  it  represents  enter  into  the 
general  structure  of  the  Writer's  argument.  How  different 
the  case  is  in  St.  Paul's  writings  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
Life  through  and  out  of  death,  as  realised  first  of  all  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  then,  through  Him, 
in  the  moral  death  and  resurrection  of  His  followers,  is  the 
very  central  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
appears,  therefore,  as  (relatively)  evolutionary  and  dynamic, 
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while  that  of  the  Writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  (relatively)  static. 
In  the  Christology  of  the  latter  Epistle  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  run  along,  so  to  speak, 
upon  parallel  lines,  or  on  different  planes,  although  united 
in  the  One  Person  of  the  Mediator.  In  the  thought  of  the 
Writer  to  the  Hebrews,  "  life,"  like  "  salvation,"  is  primarily 
a  future  reality,  albeit  it  has  already  been  achieved  by 
Christ,  our  Forerunner,  who  has  passed  into  the  heavenly 
sphere  beyond  the  veil,  from  whence  He  will  appear  to 
those  who  look  for  Him  bringing  the  final  "  salvation " 
(chap.  ix.  27,  28).  How  different  is  the  case  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  where  "  life  " — "  life  eternal  " — is 
represented  as  the  present  possession  of  the  believer. 

The  Incarnation,  again,  is  differently  treated  by  these 
several  New  Testament  writers.  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
Incarnation  as  a  Divine  "  becoming  "  ("  the  Word  became 
flesh,  6  46709  o-apj;  eyevero,  John  i.  14),  approaching 
the  Incarnation  from  the  Divine  side.  The  Writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  views  the  Incarnation 
from  the  human  standpoint,  as  a  partaking  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  in  our  common  humanity,  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"  flesh  and  blood."  Again,  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of  God  as 
having,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time,  "  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  law  "  (Gal.  iv.  4),  the  Writer 
to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  Jesus  as  having  taken  part  in 
human  flesh  and  blood  in  a  manner  which,  while  approxi- 
mating that  of  ordinary  human  birth,  yet  is  not — or  need 
not  be — absolutely  identical  with  it.1  The  Virgin  Birth  is 


1  This  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  -of  \the  significant  word 
in  chap.  ii.  14,  which  is  inaccurately  rendered  by  A.V.  "  likewise,"  and  by 
B.V.  "  in  like  manner,"  "  In  nearly  the  same  way,"  "  in  approximately 
the  same  manner,"  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  ;  the  very  fact  that 
the  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  represented  as  having  taken  place  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  that  of  other  men  only  emphasising  the  essential  difference 
between  His  origin  as  Man  and  that  of  ourselves. 
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not  spoken  of  in  terminis  by  either  one  of  the  three  writers 
whom  we  are  comparing. 

"  Perfection  "  (reXetWt?)  or  rather,  "  perfecting  " — 
"  making  perfect  " — for  it  is  almost  always  in  the  verbal 
form  that  the  word  occurs — is  as  much  a  key-word  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  is  "  justification  "  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  This  "  perfection  "  or  "  perfecting,"  like  the 
Pauline  "  justification,"  is  primarily  realised  in  Christ,  and 
then,  through  Him,  in  us  His  followers.  It  is  a  sacerdotal 
term  (as  "  justification  "  is  a  legal  term),  having  much  the 
same  meaning  as  "  sanctification  "  or  "  consecration."  The 
High-priest  as  such  must  be  "  perfected  "  ("  consecrated," 
*"  sanctified  ")  before  He  can  become  the  "  cause  of  eternal 
salvation  "  (chap.  v.  9-10)  to  those  whom  He  represents  and 
for  whom  He  intercedes. 

The  word  "  church  "  (etctcXrio-la)  occurs  only  twice  in  this 
Epistle — chapters  ii.  12  and  xii.  23.  In  the  first  passage  it 
denotes  the  assembly  of  those  who,  as  "  the  sanctified,"  are 
the  more  immediate  subjects  of  our  Lord's  redemptive  work. 
In  the  second  place  it  occurs  as  explanatory  of  the  term 
"  general  assembly  (Travrjyvpi?)  of  the  firstborn  which 
are  written  in  heaven."  The  word  "people"  (of  God) — 
Xao? — which  occurs  thirteen  times  in  this  Epistle,  takes  the 
place  of  "  church  " — &fctc\rj(r{a.  In  the  usage  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  people,  Xao?,  usually  denotes  the  nation 
of  Israel ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Our  Writer's  use  of  the  term  "  people  "  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebraic  cast  of  this  Epistle  ;  whereas  the  use 
of  the  term  "  church,"  "  ecclesia,"  a  body  of  persons  "  called 
out "  (eV/eaXe&>)  from  the  world,  corresponds  with  the 
view-point  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  wherein  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  the  Gentile  world,  as  "  called  out  "  therefrom, 
is  especially  in  view. 

God  is  nowhere  directly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Father  "  of 
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Christian  men  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  except  in 
chapter  xii.  5-9,  and  then  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
fatherly  chastening  of  Him  who  "  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth." 

The  idea  of  "  election "  (a  "  choosing  out,"  eV-Xe^w) 
corresponds  to  the  idea  of  a  "  church,"  i.e.  the  body  of  the 
"  called  "  in  Christ  Jesus  ("  elect,"  to  "  choose  out,"  being 
closely  related  to  the  idea  of  "  calhng  out  ").  The  thought 
of  a  Divine  "  election,"  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
whole  body  of  God's  people,  is  especially  prominent  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  usage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
in  this  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  "  elect  "  does  not 
occur  ;  although  the  "  brethren  "  are  (in  chap.  iii.  1)  spoken 
of  as  "  holy  "  and  as  "  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling." 
Nor  does  the  conception  of  "  regeneration,"  as  such,  occur. 
This  latter  concept,  so  prominent  in  the  Johannine  writings, 
as  also  in  St.  Paul,  occurs  there  in  closest  relation  with  and 
as  flowing  from  our  Lord's  Incarnation  (St.  John)  or  Resur- 
rection (St.  Paul).  And,  as  we  have  already  seen,  our 
Lord's  Incarnation  is  only  implied,  not  directly  stated,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  while  His  Resurrection  as  such 
is  not  particularly  emphasised. 

The  idea  and  fact  of  "  regeneration  "  is  in  a  manner 
covered  by  the  idea  and  the  fact  of  "  sanctification  "  in  its 
widest  range,  i.e.  as  including  the  writing  of  the  Law  of  God 
within,  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  (Heb.  viii.  10,  11, 
and  x.  16). 

WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP. 
(To  be  continued). 


COMMUNION  WITH  THE  DEAD. 

1.  WE  have  seen  how  language  can  serve  for  the  communica- 
tion of  Christian  thought,  and  how  that  thought  takes  a 
different  shape  not  only  in  different  languages,  but  also 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  language,  in  this  case  Greek. 
It  has  varied  from  one  speaker  and  writer  to  another,  from 
Luke  to  Mark  and  from  Paul  to  John.  We  might  even  say 
that  every  writer  and  speaker  had  a  linguistic  self,  a  self 
which  was  so  trained  in  certain  habits  of  speech  that  we 
can  recognise  it.  And  this  linguistic  self,  th  is  impulse  to 
speech,  could  take  up  so  much  of  the  man,  that  outside  it 
there  was  sometimes  very  little  left.  We  may  say  of  the 
prophet  that  of  him  at  the  highest  there  is  very  little  out- 
side his  message.  He  is  a  voice.  Of  Jesus,  we  may  say, 
that  whatever  of  God  remains  outside  His  gracious  figure, 
that  same  figure,  even  allowing  for  the  imperfect  channels  1 
by  which  partly  it  has  come  down  to  us,  may  be  taken  up 
almost  entirely  into  our  idea  of  God.  In  this  high  calling 
of  the  prophet,  wo  may  also  include  the  poet,  who,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on,  is  gifted  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  prophet. 
Keble  dedicated  his  Lectures  on  Poetry  (I  quote  from  the 
translation)  to  "  William  Wordsworth,  true  philosopher 
and  inspired  poet  ...  by  the  special  gift  and  calling  of 
Almighty  God."2  Nor  must  we  forget  the  orator.  He 

1  It  is  probable  that  Jesus  often  played  upon  the  sound  of  words,  and 
that,  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  His  teaching  has  suffered  by  trans- 
lation.    Zahn  and  Nestle  have  pointed  this  out  for  the^Syriac  versions  of 
Matthew  xi.  17,  where  assonance  seems  to  belong  to  the  original  form  of 
the   saying. 

2  The  criticism  of  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  measure- 
ments requires  to  be  supplemented  from  the  side  of  literature.     Lowth's 

VOL.  xiv.  SEPTEMBER,  1917.  11 
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may  so  lose  himself  in  his  utterance  that  he  also  becomes  a 
mere  voice,  outside  of  which]  he  is  as  nothing.  As  he 
stands  before  his  audience  a  mysterious  sympathy  estab- 
lishes itself  between  him  and  them.  But  in  his  case,  the 
sympathy  may  be  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  Their  eyes 
begin  to  control  him  until,  if  he  is  a  weak  man,  he  becomes 
the  mere  expression  of  their  desires  operating  in  common 
upon  him. 

And  this  brings  us  to  where  we  began.1  In  vindicating 
for  certain  forms  of  the  sentence  and  for  certain  qualities 
of  style  a  nearer  approach  to  the  spoken  word,  we  also 
vindicated  for  such  sentences  and  such  qualities  the  power 
of  expressing  not  only  the  thoughts  of  the  [speaker,  but 
of  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  The  prophet  declares  and 
interprets  the  obscured  feelings  of  his  hearers.  Language, 
even  in  the  ordinary  utterance  of  every  day,  overleaps  the 
chasm  which  separates  one  human  being  from  another. 
But  language  cannot  do  this  without  a  corresponding  com- 
munion of  conscious  process.  And  so  we  find  the  commun- 
ion of  souls  expressing  itself  through  the  medium  of  the 
speech  of  living  beings. 

But,  by  a  sure  instinct,  we  refer  the  greater  utterances 
of  literature  to  their  authors  as  though  they  still  lived. 
"  He,  being  dead,  yet  speaks."  As  we  hear  or  read  the  scrip- 
tures sacred  and  profane,  we  do  not  think  of  those  who 
first  uttered  the  words  or  even  those  who  wrote  them  down, 
as  merely  past  and  gone.  They  live  for  us  once  more,  first, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  to  our  imagination,  and  secondly,  in 
a  special  sense  to  which  we  may  profitably  give  our  atten- 

Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  and  his  Isaiah  can  still  be 
read  with  advantage,  because  of  their  permanent  value,  as  pieces  of  liter- 
ary criticism.  For  literary  criticism  speaks  of  the  things  of  man  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  hope  Dr.  Moffatt  will  pursue  his 
Literary  Illustrations  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
1  EXPOSITOR,  April,  1915. 
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tion.  There  is  literal  truth,  we  are  assured,  in  the  proud 
claim  of  Ennius  (whose  Roman  poetry  is  only  less  majestic 
than  that  of  Virgil)  : 

Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  funera  fletu 
Faxit.     Cur  ?     Volito  vivos  per  ora  virum.1 

This  claim  of  Ennius  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  fig- 
ure of  speech.  It  has  been  elaborated  by  serious  thinkers. 
For  example,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  takes  the  case  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  is  known  to  us,  not  merely  as  a  historical  figure, 
but  in  his  incomparable  military  histories.  "My  idea  of 
Caesar,  is  not  in  the  full  sense  an  immediate  experience  of 
Caesar's  mind,  and  as  to  this  there  is  no  question.  But  I 
have  none  the  less  an  idea  of  Caesar's  immediate  experience, 
and  my  idea  is  true,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  real,  and 
actually,  so  far,  it  is  Caesar's  own  direct  awareness  of  him- 
self." 2  This  conclusion  is  somewhat  surprising  to  those 
who  approach  it  first  without  acquainting  themselves,  as  we 
are  trying  to  do,  with  the  whole  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved.  Or  again  :  "  Why  should  I  be  forced  to  believe 
that  the  great  minds  of  the  past,  where  they  influence  me, 
are  unreal  and  are  themselves  simply  dead  ?  " 3  At  this 
point,  then,  Mr.  Bradley  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  Ennius, 
who  is  otherwise  far  from  standing  alone.  But  what  is  to 
be  the  standard  of  that  greatness  which  shall  enable  any 
one  departed  to  enter  into  communion  with  the  living  ? 
We  at  any  rate  must  not  rule  out  many  a  soul  unknown  to 
the  world. 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  : 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  in  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove. 

1  "  Let  none  grace  me  with  their  tears,  nor  with  weeping  make  my 
grave.     Why  ?  I  live  and  flutter  on  men's  lips." 

2  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality,  p.  425. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  423. 
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The  speakers  whose  voice  carries  from  beyond  the  tomb 
draw  upon  the  great  treasures  of  spiritual  experience  which 
they  themselves  have  enriched.  When  we  bring  the  idea 
of  fame  into  comparison  with  the  idea  of  spiritual  commun- 
ion, that  is  to  say  when  we  take  account  of  shared  feeling 
and  purpose,  the  joy  of  that  private  possession  which  is 
now  by  custom  attached  to  literary  work  disappears.  We 
understand  why  the  author  will  so  often  be  content  to  hide 
himself  behind  a  veil.  Thus  doing — since  private  owner- 
ship does  not  concern  him — he  will  not  hesitate  to  avail 
himself  of  the  help  of  others.  And  in  the  moments  when 
he  is  inspired,  what  he  borrows  he  will  make  most  truly 
his  own.  The  notion  of  private  property  is  transfigured. 
Spiritual  ownership  combines  the  individual  and  the  com- 
mon enjoyment,  and  the  thing  enjoyed  unites  the  dead  and 
the  living  in  one  blessed  partnership  of  good.  As,  there- 
fore, we'  contemplate  the  intimations  of  immortality  that 
are  offered  by  the  poet  1  we  are  schooled  towards  the  under- 
standing of  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  So  far  as  we  appre- 
ciate them,  they  reconstruct  ourselves.  "  Fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,"  says  the  Preacher,  "  f or  this  is  the  whole 
man."  We  may  extend  this  saying  from  the  canonical  scrip- 
tures to  the  appeal  of  the  whole  great  past.  And  so  instead 
of  losing  with  Wordsworth  as  we  grow  older — "  the  things 
which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more  " — our  hope  of  a 
glorious  future,  in  which  not  only  the  justice  of  God  but  even 
what  there  is  of  good  in  ourselves  may  be  eternally  secured, 
our  hope  actually  grows  deeper.  "  Though  our  outer  man 
is  perishing,  yet  our  inner  man  is  being  renewed  every  day." 
And  the  words  of  the  dead  constitute  by  a  strange  paradox 
one  of  the  richest  sources  of  our  new  life. 

2.  We  therefore  approach  the  question  whether  the  de- 
parted survive  with  a  presumption  fairly  offered  to  us 

1  Horace,  Odes,  iii.  30.    Shakespeare,  Sonnets,  Ixxxi.  cvii. 
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by  the  study  not  only  of  the  canonical  scriptures  but  of 
general  literature.  The  shock  is  great  as  we  pass  from  these 
thoughts  to  the  English  burial  service.  By  a  curious  and 
painful  accident  our  dead  are  often  committed  to  the  earth 
amid  the  echoes  of  a  passing  Jewish  belief  which  clung  to 
Paul  for  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  an  apostle  and  then 
left  him.  We  are  taught  in  those  solemn  moments  that  the 
departed  are  gone  at  once  into  a  sleep  that  lasts  without 
change  until  the  general  resurrection,  and  that  the  order 
of  precedence  among  those  who  shall  rise  is  exactly  deter- 
mined. 

"  For  now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the 
firstfruits  of  them  that  are  asleep  .  .  .  Then  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming/'  When  "  the  Lord  shall  reveal 
His  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  .  .  .  then  also  all  men  shall 
rise  some  to  glory  and  some  to  shame."  1  "  For  the  earth 
shall  then  assuredly  restore  the  dead."  2  But  even  between 
the  first  and  second  epistles  to  the  church  at  Corinth  Paul's 
beliefs  about  the  departed  had  changed.  "If  the  earthly 
house  of  the  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  from 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
Thus  in  this  later  view  the  new  life  follows  immediately 
upon  the  old.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  possibility  of  progress 
after  death  excluded. 

Paul,  then,  leaves  the  older  Jewish  tradition,  and  comes 
into  sympathy  with  the  belief  which  is  presented  in  the 
saying  of  Jesus  :  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Para- 
dise." Another  saying  is  given  by  all  three  synoptics  : 
"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living."  3  The 
incident  of  the  Transfiguration,  also,  which  is  not  so  unlikely 

1  Testament  of  Benjamin,  x.  5,  8. 

2  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  1.  2. 

3  The  transition  from  the  sleep  of  the  dead  to  the  life  of  the  dead  is 
exhibited  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  at  Rome. 
Marucchi,  Epigrafia  Cristiana,  pp.  70  ff. 
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in  the  light  of  contemporary  psychological  opinion  as  some 
would  make  out,  implies  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were,  at 
the  time,  living  personalities  :  a  supposition  which  we  are 
already  prepared  for.  It  is  not  far  from  saying  with  "  Fes- 
tus," — "Blessed  is  he  whose  heart  is  the  home  of  the  great 
dead," — to  the  communion  with  the  dead  which  is  implied 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration. 

But  our  communion  with  the  dead  is  not  only  an  intel- 
lectual one.  Sympathetic  impulses  are  satisfied  in  the 
readjustment  of  spiritual  values  after  death  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  divine  forgiveness.  For  the  possibility  of  for- 
giveness after  death  is  declared  in  the  saying  that  only  one 
sin  is  incapable  of  forgiveness  in  the  next  world.  And, 
further,  there  are  not  wanting  passages  which  appear  to 
fix  a  defined  and  limited  punishment  for  certain  offenders, 
and  hence  seem  also  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  change 
in  the  intermediate  state.1  All  these  things,  however,  are 
to  be  taken  with  an  appropriate  caution.  They  are  :  — 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 

Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised. 

At  any  rate  the  exclusive  certainty  which  the  English 
Burial  Service  attaches  to  one  phase  of  Paul's  life,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  with  the  beliefs  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

3.  In  calling  attention  to  the  undoubted  difference  which 
exists  between  the  earlier  utterances  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
anonymous  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  break  up  once  more 
the  artificial  unity  which  has  been  too  often  imposed  from 
without  on  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we  do 

1  E.Bi.,  1375,  R.  H.  Charles. 
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so  with  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  himself. 
The  divine  voice  comes  from  many  quarters  and  speaks 
in  many  styles  :  for  so  we  may  paraphrase  his  opening  words. 
In  so  far  as  the  uniformity  of  rendering  blurs  the  stylistic 
and  idiomatic  differences  of  early  Christian  literature,  the 
problem  of  a  general  version  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
mains unsolved.  The  use  of  cross-references  should  be  to 
suggest  distinctions  rather  than  resemblances  within  the 
same  subject  matter.  For  example,  "  faith,"  is  discussed 
by  Paul  in  a  rabbinic  manner,  while  the  author  of  "  He- 
brews "  speaks  almost  as  a  philosopher.  Hence  his  dis- 
cussion will  be  useful  for  our  special  purpose.  He  brings 
the  voice  of  the  dead  into  an  interesting  dependence  upon 
faith  considered  generally  and  not  in  the  Christian  signifi- 
cance. "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
touchstone  of  ^objects  not  seen."  x  Translating  these  com- 
paratively simple  and  lucid  terms  into  the  more  technical 
language  of  psychology,  we  may  say  that  through  faith  we* 
have  a  direct  apprehension,  an  intuition,  of  objects  not 
presented  to  the  senses.  But  this  intuition  is  also  a  pos- 
session of  the  things  perceived.  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
what  we  hope  for."  Thus  considered,  these  words  formu- 
late a  philosophic  theory  which  after  a  long  eclipse  has 
come  again  in  the  last  few  years  to  its  own.  In  the  first 
place,  as  against  Hume  and  Kant,  the  thing  in  itself,  the 
"  hypostasis,'4  is  once  more  regarded  as  the  object  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  in 
itself  is  not  necessarily  at  second  hand.  We  may  know  the 
thing  in  itself  by  intuition. 

We  may  indeed  build  up  indirectly  an  idea  of  a  thing 
which  represents  it  to  us  more  or  less  imperfectly  for 

1  Cheyne's  translation  in  E.Bi.,  s.v.,  seems  somewhat  far-fetched.  I 
have  ventured  to  use  Westcott's  translation  with  the  substitution  of  the 
metaphorical  "  touchstone  "  for  "  test." 
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practical  purposes.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  Prag- 
matism, that  strange  philosophy  which  empties  life  of 
intuition.  A  statesman,  for  example,  may  estimate  from 
such  evidence  as  comes  in  an  external  manner  what 
is  the  function  of  religion  in  the  modern  state.  And 
he  can  act  upon  that  knowledge  often  more  effectively 
than  a  man  of  more  religious  mind.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  statesman's  idea  of  religion  is  more  real 
than  the  direct  apprehension  of  the  enthusiast  who  shrinks 
from  the  indifferent,  and  therefore  more  impartial,  attitude 
of  the  Erastian.  A  suggestive  instance  presents  itself  to 
me  in  which  the  statesman  and  the  religious  enthusiast  met 
in  the  same  person,  but  not  without  conflict  between  the 
practical  tendency  of  the  statesman  and  the  "  obsession  " 
of  the  religious  enthusiast.1  I  remember  the  occasion  when 
many  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  Nottingham  and, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  revered  Dr.  Paton,  gave  an  address 
"in  the  Congregational  Institute.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not 
altogether  at  his  ease.  He  was  distracted  between  his  own 
conception  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  recog- 
nition which  for  religious  as  well  as  political  reasons  he  was 
bound  to  accord  to  the  spiritual  opportunity  which  Dr. 
Paton  offered  to  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Paton  alike 
possessed  the  realities  of  faith,  although  they  interpreted 
their  possessions  in  a  different  manner.  For  faith  is  more 
than  bare  feeling.  In  translating  this  and  similar  terms,  it 
has  too  often  been  overlooked  that  the  heart  in  Hebrew  is 
the  seat  of  the  intelligence.  Hence  we  must  correct  our  in- 
terpretation of  many  familiar  passages.  The  Bible  appeals 
more  to  the  understanding,  therefore,  and  less  to  the  feelings 
than  is  now  usually  held.  Faith  itself,  or  intuition,  is  not 
confined  to  a  mere  uncritical  enjoyment  of  its  object.  Faith 

1  I  use  the  word  "obsession"  advisedly,  because  religious  ideas  often 
grip  the  mind  in  an  abnormal  manner. 
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is  the  touchstone,  the  criterion,  of  things  not  apprehended 
directly.  I  also  remember  a  person  who  was  unsympathetic 
with  the  rich  geniality  by  which  Dr.  Paton  was  ready  to 
open  his  very  heart  to  those  who  seemed  to  need  him.  Such 
geniality  is  often  misunderstood  by  the  world  at  large  which 
does  not  always  deserve  it.  And  this  person  in  my  hearing 
spoke  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  manifestly  excluded  from  the 
understanding  of  Dr.  Baton's  fine  character.  The  "  touch- 
stone "  was  lacking  and  the  jewel  was  not  discerned.  Or, 
in  less  figurative  language,  the  lack  of  faith  meant  the  lack 
of  the  intuition  and  criterion  of  spiritual  reality.  For  since 
by  intuition  we  "  enjoy  "  objects  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
faith  involves  the  actual  presence  of  its  object.  When  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  said  to  his  friends,  "  Within  my  heart  you  be 
In  friendship  unremoved,"  he  declared  a  mystery  which  is 
outside  the  apprehension  of  many  persons,  but  is  obvious 
fact  to  others.  In  a  word,  faith  consists  for  the  believer 
in  the  actual  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ  within  the 
soul. 

Death,  therefore,  is  not  the  only  separator.  The  living, 
for  lack  of  sympathy,  can  be  divided  by  a  chasm  which  is 
often  deeper  than  the  abyss  which  death  seems  to  create. 
Therefore  the  communion  of  the  living  offers  to  us  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  will  also  help  us  to  understand  that 
communion  with  the  dead  which  to-day  is  occupying  so 
many  minds.  The  supreme  communion  is  that  of  sacrifice, 
in  whch  death  itself  is  challenged  and  defied  and  overcome. 
And  the  intention  which  conducts  the  individual  to  this 
sacrifice  in  which  he  is  content  to  lose  himself,  makes  him  a 
participant  in  the  like  sacrifice  made  by  others.  Hence 
where  this  intention  has  been  present,  we  may  hold  that  the 
sacrifice  which  is  made  in  obedience  to  this  intention  is  one 
with  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross.  The  anxious 
desire,  therefore,  which  possesses  many  persons  that  they 
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should  communicate  with  their  dead  can  only  be  satisfied 
entirely  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  capable  of  this  lofty 
intention.  And  this  is  the  principle,  the  new  starting  point 
from  which  we  must  proceed  on  a  further  stage  in  our  inquiry. 

4.  There  may  be  readers  of  these  pages  who  will  impa- 
tiently object  to  our  method  that  after  all  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  literature  of  a  vanished  past  and  not  with 
real   experience.     This   objection   can   only   be   urged   by 
those  to  whom  early  Christian  literature  and  the  Jewish 
literature   upon   which   it  is  founded,   are    sealed  books. 
I  must  content  myself  for  the  moment  in  referring  to  a 
previous  article  in  which  the  philosophical,  that  is  to  say 
the  permanent,  value  for  thought  of  the  biblical  writings 
is  vindicated.1     The  spirit  has  indeed  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phets.    And  this  philosophic  tendency,  as  we  shall  now  see, 
leads  us  directly  to  the  more  abstract  methods  of  psycho- 
logy -a 

5.  In  human  nature  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  the 
body  and  the  soul.     We  can  employ  this  familiar  distinction 
without  discussing  in  detail  what  precisely  is  meant  by  it. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  take  note  of  the  especial  associa- 
tion of  consciousness  with  nervous  processes.     But  above 
and  beyond  the  association  of  consciousness  with  nervous 
processes,  there  is  the  third  element  in  human  nature  which 
Paul  took  over  from  Jewish  thought  and  denoted  by  the 
term  "  spirit."     So  far  as  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body, 
it  returns  with   the    dust  to  the  dust.     What  remains  is 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  God,  and  as  returning  to  Him. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  whole  field  of 
inquiry  which  is  thus  opened  out  to  us.  We  shall  confine 

1  EXPOSITOR,  May,  1916. 

*  The  rabbinic  method  of  the  Jewish  schools,  like  mediaeval  scholasti- 
cism, sometimes  overreached  itself  by  the  subtlety  of  its  distinctions.  But 
the  great  Jewish  thinkers,  like  the  great  scholastics,  owed  much  to  their 
early  training  in  precisely  these  distinctions. 
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ourselves  for  the  moment  at  any  rate  to  the  relation  of  the 
speech  impulse  to  the  spirit. 

The  intimacy  of  this  relation  has  been  variously  expressed. 
Bergson,  starting  from  quite  other  premises,  has  approached 
the  conclusion  which  we  are  deducing  from  the  study  of 
language  in  its  greatest  historical  manifestations.  The 
speech  impulse  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  spirit  conies 
into  contact  with  the  body.  Hence  in  analysing  the  expres- 
sions of  the  speech  impulse  we  must  look  towards  at  least 
two  directions  :  the  habitual  forms  of  utterance  which 
constitute  the  idiom  of  language,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
immaterial — shall  we  not  say  the  spiritual  ? — element  which 
controls  our  utterance.  Or,  generalising  from  the  Palestinian 
doctrine  of  the  Memra, l  we  may  say  that  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  word  abiding  with  the  Father  :  on  the  other, 
there  is  the  word  incarnate,  expressing  itself  through  our 
human  nature.  This  distinction,  from  another  point  of 
view,  was  expressed  by  Stoic  thinkers  in  the  phrases  logos 
endiathetos  and  logos  prophorikos,  the  reason  within,  and  the 
reason  in  utterance.  But  they  had  been  anticipated  both 
by  Plato  and  by  Aristotle. 

When  |we  thus  speak  of  a  spirit]  controlling  our  utter- 
ance, we  approach  a  realm  in  which  much  is  obscure,  but 
in  which  some  things  at  least  are  clear.  And  the  first  point 
that  is  clear  is  this  :  no  prophetic  utterance  has  approved 
itself  of  value  to  the  world  which  has  been  attributed  by 
the  speaker  to  any  other  than  God  Himself  or  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  records  of  "  mediums  " — if  we  except  Balaam's 
ass — contain  nothing  which  for  beauty  and  meaning  can  be 
compared  to  the  multiple  fine  utterances  of  the  great  poets. 
The  world  has  long  enjoyed  the  inspired  poetry  of  men  who 
were  conscious  of  "  something  not  themselves,"  which 
seemed  almost  to  dictate  the  magic  lines  which  by  gathering 

1  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Westcott,  xvi. 
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into  themselves  the  traditions,  the  aspirations  and  the  music 
of  whole  peoples  and  races,  have  created  new  worlds  of 
enchantment.  There  is,  therefore,  a  genuine  and  a  pinch- 
beck inspiration,1  If  in  comparison  with  the  Spirit  that 
inspired  Milton,  the  Greek  muses  are  but  an  empty  dream,2 
how  far  must  we  descend  into  limbo  to  find  the  authors  of 
the  windy  nothings  which  throughout  the  ages,  amid  de- 
tected jugglery,3  have  been  palmed  off  upon  mankind  as 
messages  from  the  blessed  departed  ?  The  reader  will  have 
already  anticipated  the  "  touchstone  "  which  can  be  applied. 
How  can  persons  with  disordered  minds  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  honour  and  fidelity,  are  ob- 
scured, commune  with  spirits  who  have  touched  the  higher 
limits  of  human  achievement  ?  Only  when  two  spirits 
vibrate  in  harmony  can  that  telepathic  communication 
take  place  which  has  so  long  been  recognised  in  the  Chris- 
tian creed,  as  constituting  the  communion  of  saints. 

6.  But  the  reader  may  justly  demand  a  little  more  detail. 
The  alleged  control  of  automatic  writing,  so  we  are  assured, 
furnishes  us  with  messages  from  the  departed.  Well,  I 
have  myself  practised  automatic  writing  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  the  last  being  immediately  after  the  perusal 

1  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  39. 

2  I  find  this  distinction  expressed  in  the  third  verse  of  John's  Gospel. 
"  All  things  were  made  through  Him,  and  apart  from  Him  was  made 
no-thing."     The  phrase  ovdt  tv  is  a  reminiscence  of  lo-dabar  (Amos  vi.  13)» 
which  may  be   compared  with  lo-el  (Deut.  xxxii.  21),    and  other  similar 
instances  (Davidson,  Hebrew   Syntax?,  173).     After  the  word,  dabar,  the 
"'  notf-word,"  lo-dabar.     Where  the  spirit  is  not,  there  is  a  "nothing." 
There  is  another  assonance  in  the  Syriac  of  verse  17,  between  vb/jios  and 
the  name  "Moses"  which  probably  represents  an  Aramaic   originate/. 
Dalman,  Gramm*,  185. 

3  This  jugglery  consists  to-day  largely  in  the  so-called  "materialisation" 
of  spirits.     A  glaring  case  was  reported  at  length  from  Melbourne,  Austra- 
lia, a  few  years  back.    Nearer  home  the  members  of  a  seance  were  gratified 
by  the  materialisation  of  a  spirit  hand.     A  friend  of  mine  clung  to  it,  and 
found  that  the  "  spirit  "  hand  belonged  to  a  very  human  body.     A  similar 
fraud  by  the  priests  of  Isis  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Rome  by  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  A.D.  19.     Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85. 
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of  a  recent  book  which  claims  to  indicate  a  way  in  which 
we  may  bridge  the  interval  which  separates  us  from  those 
whom  we  have  lost.  I  tried  not  unsuccessfully  to  put  my- 
self in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  The  words  began  to 
shape  themselves,  taking  successive  forms  which  depended 
partly  upon  associations  of  sound,  partly  upon  associations 
of  meaning.  I  wrote  down  twenty  six  words  which  to  some 
extent  surprised  me.  On  further  examination,  however,  I 
traced  them  back  to  their  origins.1  The  experiment  was 
not  unlike  the  familiar  tests  of  the  association  of  ideas  which 
are  employed  in  experimental  psychology.  The  words  and 
ideas  were  drawn  in  my  case  from  familiar  quarters,  and 
were  of  the  same  tendency  as  some  of  those  instances  of 
automatic  writing  which  are  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  thoughts  of  book- 
ish persons  run  upon  books.  Automatic  writing  and  the 
utterances  of  professional  "  mediums "  certainly  display 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  authors.  Here  we  are  on  sure 
ground.  But  I  cannot  accept  the  arguments  from  prob- 
ability to  which  men  and  women  of  scientific  eminence  fall 
such  easy  victims.  It  is  more  probable  that  persons  com- 
municate directly  through  intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic 
sympathy,  than  that  they  should  employ  the  ill-tutored 
minds  of  third  persons.  For  it  is  impossible  to  verify 
spiritual  communion  unless  we  meet  face  to  face. 

To  fall  back  upon  the  test  case  already  quoted  §.  3  :  no 
mechanism  of  coincidence  can  lift  persons  who  lack  spiritual 
gifts  to  the  discernment  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  I  am 

1  We  may  mark  off  the  successive  stages  of  inference  which  satisfy  the 
believers  in  "  mediums  "  as  follows  :  (a)  the  utterance  is  unfamiliar  to  the 
"  medium,"  (6)  therefore  it  does  not  belong  to  the  medium,  (c)  therefore 
it  belongs  to  another  person,  (d)  therefore  it  belongs  to  a  given  person,  (e) 
therefore  the  person  in  question  intended  to  communicate.  The  first  stage 
is  probable  though  not  certain.  The  later  stages  are  increasingly  im- 
probable. 
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sorry  that  I  feel  myself  called  to  write  a  sentence  which  may 
wound  some  of  my  friends  for  whose  judgment  in  other  direc- 
tions I  have  great  respect.  The  attempt  by  setting  puzzles 
to  catch  the  hem  of  the  robes  of  the  angelic  dead  seems  to 
me  to  be  due  to  that  same  fault  of  mind  by  which  the  imper- 
fectly informed  and  hasty  historian  sets  traps  for  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare. 

7.  In  both  cases  I  find  an  inability  to  grasp  the  opera- 
tion of  the  spirit,  whether  of  the  blessed  dead  in  general,  or 
as  specially  displayed  in  poetic  genius  through  the  medium 
of  language.1  It  is  strange  indeed  that  great  and  deserved 
eminence  in  the  scientific  world,  no  less  than  successful 
dealing  with  commerce  and  affairs,  should  tempt  their 
possessors  to  apply  their  canons  of  truth  outside  their  proper 
use.  Human  life  is  a  matter  of  probabilities  ;  of  faith,  not 
of  sight.  But  the  probabilities  are  great  enough  for  us  to 
act  upon  them.  For  faith,  as  we  have  learnt,  furnishes  us 
with  a  criterion  of  spiritual  realities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  method  of  the  spiritualist  throws  over  the  probabilities 
which  we  already  enjoy,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate, 
for  an  illusive  certainty  which  fades  as  we  grasp  it  and  leaves 
us  indeed  desolate.  This  will-of- the- wisp  ravages  alike,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  life  of  the  family  and  the 
individual.  And  I  have  seen,  since  I  began  to  write  this 
paper,  a  fine  mind  driven  almost  to  madness  by  promises 
supported  by  that  trickery  which  attends  upon  those  who 

1  A  former  pupil  of  mine,  Dr.  Newton  Marshall — now  no  longer  living — 
once  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  that  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
poets  was  one  with  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  I  hesitated  to  reply,  but 
an  increased  knowledge  of  Jewish  poetic  literature  has  deepened  my  ad- 
miration for  the  prophetic  office  of  our  own  English  poets.  In  Blake  we 
can  trace  both  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  utterances  of  the  spirit.  In 
him  we  find,  side  by  side  with  the  clearest  utterance,  the  obscurely  articu- 
lated and  incomprehensible  expressions  of  the  so-called  prophetic  books. 
Through  such  cases  we  can  understand  the  "  gift  of  tongues  "  at  Pentecost. 
Spiritual  excitement  acting  upon  undisciplined  minds  causes  disturbances 
of  speech  (cf  supra,  §  5). 
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make  profit  of  the  human  yearning  to  converse  with  their 
dead.  What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  There 
is  no  conclusion  in  the  merely  intellectual  sense.  Not  in 
the  seance  with  rooms  darkened  for  prudential  reasons, 
not  in  the  minute  measurements  of  the  psychological  labor- 
atory, not  in  the  statistics  and  averages  of  printed  or  written 
words,  is  the  presence  of  the  spirit  assured.  For  it  gives  not 
by  measure.1  Only  the  spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  things 
of  the  man.2  And  the  spirit  is  disclosed  not  in  any  fixed 
state  which  can  be  determined  once  and  for  all,  but  in  the 
"  rhythm  and  movement  "  of  life.  "  Seeing  that  we  have 
so  great  a  crowd  of  persons  who  bear  witness,  let  us  run  in 
our  own  contest."  Our  communion  with  the  blessed  dead, 
therefore,  consists  not  in  idle  conversation  with  them,  but 
in  living  the  life  of  which  for  us  their  example  confirms  the 

reality. 

FRANK  GRANGER. 
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II. 

IT  is  possible  so  to  set  forth  St.  Paul's  conception  of 
Redemption  from  the  Tyranny  of  Sin  as  to  invest  it  with 
an  exceedingly  formal  aspect.  Statements  of  his  own 
afford  the  material.  Reference  may  be  made,  e.g.,  to 
Romans  vi.  6  f .  :  "  recognising  this,  that  our  old  man 
was  crucified  with  him,  in  order  that  the  organism  (O-M/JLO) 
of  sin  might  be  abolished,  so  that  we  should  be  no  longer 
in  bondage  to  sin  :  for  over  the  man  who  is  dead,  sin  has 
no  more  rights."  Here  sin  seems  to  be  conceived  as  a  legal 
master,  whose  claims  are  represented,  in  Jewish  fashion, 
as  satisfied  by  death.  Again,  there  is  the  difficult  state- 

1  EXPOSITOR,  May,  1916,  367. 

2  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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ment  of  Romans  viii.  3  f . :  "  What  the  law  could  not  do 
in  that  it  was  weak  througn  the  flesh,  God,  sending  Jhis  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  in  connexion  with 
sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  requirement  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit."  Dr.  Morgan  can  with  point  comment 
as  follows  :  "  That  God  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  means 
that  He  carried  out  on  it  a  judicial  sentence  of  execution. 
The  death  of  Christ  signified  an  act  of  judgment  in  which 
God  struck  at  sin  as  seated  in  Christ's  fleshly  body.  Smitten 
in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  sin  was  smitten  in  all  flesh  "  (p.  103). 
We  are  at  one  with  him  in  holding  "  that  these  categories 
are  not  such  as  are  in  use  to-day,  that  they  have  in  large 
measure  become  foreign  to  us"  (p.  104).  Yet  they  are 
not  designed  merely  to  round  off  a  logical  construction. 
They  embody  an  attempt  to  set  forth  something  profoundly 
real  for  Paul :  the  conviction  that  in  the  Cross  forces  were 
liberated  which  robbed  sin  of  its  potency  in  the  souls  of 
men,  and  led  them  into  a  relation  to  God  which  meant  life 
and  inward  harmony.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  translate 
them  into  the  thought-forms  of  to-day. 

But,  apart  altogether  from  constructions  like  these,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Denney  that  the  ethical  character  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  so  far  as  Paul  is  concerned,  lies  deep 
in  his  conception  of  the  believer's  attitude  to  Christ  the 
crucified.  It  is  merely  parsing  the  Apostle's  words  to  say,  as 
Dr.  Morgan  does,  that  "  throughout  the  section  "  (i.e.  Rom. 
vi.-viii.  11)  in  which  Paul  meets  the  charge  that  justifica- 
tion does  not  ensure  a  moral  life,  "  the  word  faith  does  not 
occur,"  and  that  appeal  is  made  here  only  "  to  the  nature 
of  the  baptismal  experience  "  (p.  99).  But  what  was  the 
baptismal  experience  ?  The  culminating  act  of  faith,  that  in 
which  the  believer  gave  his  faith  its  most  solemn  expression. 
And  what  Paul  calls  "  dying  to  sin  "  is,  as  Dr.  Denney 
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has  put  it,  "  not  a  new  or  an  incomprehensible  idea  to 
any  one  who  has  understood  Romans  iii.  25  f.,  and  who 
knows  what  that  faith  is  in  which  the  sinful  man  abandons 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  crucified.  .  .  .  Sin 
becomes  to  us  in  the  very  act  of  believing  all  that  it  is  to 
Christ :  we  are  dead  to  it  as  He  is  dead ;  it  is  a  thing  foreign 
to  the  world  into  which  our  faith  introduces  us,  as  it  was 
foreign  to  Him  who  died  for  it  "(Expos.,  vi.  4,  p.  306).  Dr. 
Morgan  admits  "  that  the  Apostle  occasionally  uses  language 
that  points  in  this  direction  "  (p.  98).  When  we  recall  the 
most  impressive  passages  in  the  Epistles,  e.g.  Galatians  ii. 
20,  iii.  1  U.,  Romans  v.  6-9,  1  Corinthians  ii.  2-5,  2  Corin- 
thians v.  14  f.,  Romans  viii.  32-37,  Philippians  iii.  8-12,  we 
cannot  fail  to  realize  how  central  for  Paul  was  the  compel- 
ling moral  power  of  the  Gospel. 

In  discussing  Paul's  idea  of  Redemption  from  the  Law, 
Dr.  Morgan  remarks  (p.  94)  that  "  always  redemption  is 
for  Paul  a  purely  objective  fact,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which  neither  man  nor  his  faith  plays  any  part."  We  find 
it  impossible  to  assent  to  such  a  position  in  the  face  of  clear 
statements  like  Romans  iii.  25,  where,  in  one  of  his  most 
crucial  descriptions  of  what  redemption  means,  the  Aposfte 
inserts  in  the  very  core  of  the  passage  the  phrase  "  through 
faith."  But  when  we  turn  to  the  important  chapter  on 
Faith  and  Mystical  Union,  which  opens  Part  II.  of  the 
volume,  we  find  that  Dr.  Morgan  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  Redemption  and  Salvation,  which  appears  to  us 
unreal.  In  any  [case,  faith  he  regards  as  "  the  absolutely 
indispensable  connecting  link  "  between  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  right  estimate  of  the  mean- 
ing and  relations  of  Faith  for  Paul's  religious  thought  is 
the  key  to  everything  of  importance  which  it  contains. 
Recognising  that  this  conception  had  already  attained 
prominence  in  later  Judaism,  though  doing  far  less  than 

VOL.  xiv.  12 
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justice  to  its  importance  under  the  aspect  of  trust  in  Isaiah 
and  the  Psalter,  Dr.  Morgan  does  not  hesitate  to  emphasise 
the  essentially  religious  character  of  Faith  for  Paul,  as 
implying  "  moral  earnestness,  the  sense  of  sin  and  of  need, 
openness  and  submissiveness  towards  God  "  (p.  116).  But 
it  is  impossible  to  admit,  with  him,  that  the  Apostle  views 
it  "  under  the  one  aspect  of  receptivity."  Dr.  Morgan 
allows,  indeed,  that  in  a  few  passages  the  idea  of  faith  as 
a  principle  of  action  is  approached.  But  one  of  the  pas- 
sages he  quotes,  Galatians  v.  6,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither 
circumcision  is  of  any  value  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith 
working  (evepyovpevrj)  through  love,"  surely  expresses  the 
essential  productivity  of  faith  in  terms  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  impressiveness  and  power.  It  is  making  an 
illusory  distinction  to  say  that  "  in  general  the  activities  of 
the  new  life  are  traced  not  to  faith  but  to  the  supernatural 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  the  Apostle's  view,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  behind  faith,  and  faith  brings  into  play  for  the 
believer  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Faith,  then,  as  trust  in  God  or  Christ  or  what  Christ  has 
done,  is  "  a  personal  and  moral  relation,"  "  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christian  piety."  But  Dr.  Morgan  finds  a 
further  strain  in  Paul's  religion,  expressed  by  such  formulae 
as  that  believers  are  in  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ,  have 
died  and  risen  with  Christ,  have  Christ  dwelling  in  them. 
These  descriptions,  he  holds,  "  point  to  a  relation  that 
stretches  far  beyond  the  faith-relation,"  a  union  with  Christ 
"  more  intimate  and  close  than  can  be  described  in  personal 
and  ethical  terms"  (p.  117).  "This  mystical  union  pre- 
cedes the  moral  renewal  and  is  its  cause  "  (p.  120).  Especi- 
ally, a  union  which  involves  death  and  resurrection  with 
Christ  "is  obviously  something  more  intimate  and  mys- 
terious than  the  personal  relation  of  faith  or  trust.  It  is 
in  fact  a  mystical  union,  and  as  such  incapable  of  being 
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made  clear  to  thought  "  (p.  131).  Certainly,  if  it  means, 
as  Dr.  Morgan  asserts  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  "  Christ's 
archetypal  experiences  .  .  .  automatically  reproduce  them- 
selves in  the  believer  who  is  united  with  Christ,"  we 
have  got  beyond  even  mysticism,  and  have  reached  magic. 
Is  all  this  true  ?  In  what  sense  can  Paul  be  called  a 
mystic  ?  Everything,  of  course,  turns  on  our  interpretation 
of  mysticism.  Dr.  Morgan  grants  that  Mysticism  "  in 
its  nobler  forms  "  includes  an  idea  of  union  with  the  Divine 
which  is  "  conceived  as  effected  in  the  region  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will."  But  over  and  above  this,  he  points  to  the 
mystic's  "  rapturous  consciousness  of  immediate  contact 
with  and  absorption  in  the  Deity,"  which  swallows  up 
all  personal  and  moral  relations.  This  most  typical  form 
of  mysticism  he  finds  in  Paul.  Curiously  enough,  he  does 
not  regard  the  idea  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  as  mystical, 
although  on  p.  24  f.  he  laid  the  right  emphasis  on  the  identi- 
fication of  "  Christ  in  you  "  with  "  the  Spirit  in  you," 
referring  to  the  decisive  passage,  Romans  viii.  9-11.  He 
now  declares  that  for  Paul  "  Christ  and  the  soul  are  no  longer 
distinguishable.  Christ  has  become  the  believer's  life,  and 
His  archetypal  experiences  complete  [repeat  ?]  themselves 
automatically  in  the  believer's  soul "  (pp.  122-3).  And 
yet,  as  again  and  again  in  the  book,  Dr.  Morgan  at  a  later 
point  feels  obliged  to  modify  this  statement.  "  Paul," 
he  says  (p.  142),  "  nowhere  pushes  the  mystical  union  to 
the  point  of  identity.  .  .  .  Nowhere  does  he  say,  '  I  am 
Christ,  and  Christ  is  I.'  "  Indeed,  in  the  context  we  have 
been  discussing,  he  already  makes  a  most  significant  admis- 
sion. "  How  the  mystical  union  is  related  to  faith," 
he  says,  "  Paul  nowhere  considers.  The  question  in  all 
probability  never  presented  itself  to  him,  for  he  can  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other  without  betraying  any  sense  of 
their  difference  "  (p.  123).  As  an  illustration,  he  quotes  the 
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very  passage  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  Paul's  "  Mysticism,"  in  the  technical  sense  :  "I  have 
been  crucified  with  Christ  :  yet  I  live  :  and  yet  no  longer 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  :  and  that  life  which  I  now  live 
in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  who 
loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me  "  (Gal.  ii.  19  f.).  It  is 
absolutely  true.  Paul  can  pass  from  the  idea  of  union 
with  Christ  to  that  of  faith  "  without  betraying  any  sense 
of  their  difference,"  because  the  two  realities  are  for  him 
identical.  sThere  is  no  trace  in  the  Apostle  of  the  idea  of 
an  absorption  of  his  personality  in  the  Divine.  His  eager 
reflection  on  the  "  spiritual  organism  "  shows  how,  like 
every  true  Jew,  he  clung  to  his  individuality.  In  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted  the  same  position  appears.  He  explains 
the  meaning  of  "  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  by  pointing  to  his 
actual,  individual,  bodily  life  as  attaining  this  intimate 
relation  to  Christ  by  faith  and  in  no  other  way.  And  the 
impelling  motive  of  his  faith  is  most  vividly  suggested  in  the 
closing  words,  which  set  in  the  forefront  the  self-sacrificing 
love  of  the  Son  of  God.  Thus,  we  venture  to  say,  there  is 
no  hint  in  Paul  of  the  swallowing  up  of  all  personal  and 
moral  relations  in  his  union  with  Christ.  There  must  be 
depths  in  such  an  intimacy  which  can  only  be  felt,  not 
drawn  out  into  a  reasoned  explanation.  But  they  cannot  be 
severed  from  faith  in  the  sense  of  surrender  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will  to  a  love  which  passes  knowledge. 

We  cannot  therefore  believe,  with  Dr.  Morgan,  that  Paul's 
conception  of  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  is  a  "  mystical  " 
idea  which  he  has  borrowed  from  Pagan  mystery-cults. 
He  indeed  acknowledges  that  "  nowhere  is  the  Pauline 
formula  to  be  found  in  any  pagan  sources.  Nowhere  is  it 
said  that  the  neophyte  dies  and  rises  with  the  cult-divinity  " 
(p.  141).  The  truth  is  that  an  imposing  construction  of  a 
theology  of  dying  and  rising  deities  has  been  reared  on  the 
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most  inadequate  basis  of  evidence.  The  Christian  termin- 
ology is  applied  to  phenomena  of  Pagan  mystic  ritual  which 
have  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  religion  of  Christ. 
For  Paul,  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  are  really  implications 
of  what  he  means  by  faith.  As  descriptions  of  the  central 
religious  relationship  they  probably  had  their  origin  in  his 
reiterated  idea  of  Christ  as  dying  to  sin.  The  impressive 
ritual  of  baptism  would  heighten  their  appeal  to  sensitive 
minds  like  his  own. 

But  Dr.  Morgan  would  assign  what  he  calls  the  "  mystical 
strain  "  in  Paul's  religion  as  a  whole  to  Hellenistic  influence 
(p.  124).  Now,  on  any  assumption  of  what  that  "  mystical 
strain  "  implies — and  we  have  tried  to  set  forth  our  own 
interpretation  of  it — this  appears  to  us  an  unjustifiable 
position.  Is  a  sense  of  profound  intimacy  with  the  Divine 
the  special  possession  of  any  particular  epoch  or  of  any 
racial  type  of  religion  ?  Can  we  rule  it  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  Judaism  ?  Where  could  we  find  a  more 
impressive  anticipation  of  Paul's  idea  of  union  with  Christ 
by  faith  than  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.  23  ff.  :  "  Nevertheless,  I  am 
continually  with  Thee ;  Thou  boldest  my  right  hand. 
Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  with  glory.  .  .  .  My  flesh  and  my  heart  fail- 
eth,  God  is  the  rock  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
Here,  as  Mr.  Burney  has  well  said,  we  have  "  a  strength  of 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  personal  union  with  God,  under 
which  the  thought  of  death  as  it  were  fades  into  the  back- 
ground and  is  ignored  "  (Israel's  Hope  of  Immortality,  p.  46). 
Nor  can  we  agree  that  "  in  the  later  Jewish  writings  we 
find  mysticism  only  when,  as  in  Philo,  there  has  been 
influence  from  the  side  of  Oriental  religion  "  (p.  123).  Put- 
ting aside  the  ambiguous  term  "  Oriental,"  and  venturing 
to  doubt  whether  Philo 's  mysticism  has  any  real  connexion 
with  Oriental  religion,  we  would  refer  to  recent  writers  on 
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Jewish  Mysticism  like  Dr.  Abelson,  who  has  shown  in  his 
book  bearing  that  title  that  the  "  mystical  strain  "  is  strong 
in  Rabbis  whose  utterances  have  been  preserved  in  Tal- 
mudic  literature,  and  who  were  by  no  means  open  to  Hellen- 
istic or  "  Oriental "  influences.  Mysticism  in  any  of  its 
shapes  is  not  a  feature  of  the  religious  consciousness  which 
can  be  borrowed.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  religious  tempera- 
ment. To  associate  it  with  a  definite  environment  is,  in 
our  judgment,  to  ignore  its  essential  character. 

Dr.  Morgan  proceeds  from  his  discussion  of  Faith  to 
that  of  Justification,  to  which  he  assigns  that  prominence 
in  Paul's  religious  outlook  which  is  its  due.  His  lucid  and 
convincing  interpretation  is  aptly  summed  up  in  the  sen- 
tence :  "  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  familiar  truth  that 
God  forgives  sin,  and  that  forgiveness  cannot  be  earned 
but  only  appropriated  in  faith  "  (p.  150).  But  he  quarrels 
with  the  term  "  justification "  as  obscuring  rather  than 
illuminating  forgiveness.  And  he  regards  the  real  explana- 
tion of  its  use  by  Paul  as  "  his  endeavour  to  set  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  over  against  each  other  in  as  antithetical 
a  way  as  possible,  and  to  confound  his  Jewish  opponents  on 
their  own  ground  "  (p.  151).  We  admit  that  these  were 
elements  in  his  purpose,  but  the  supreme  clue  to  that  pur- 
pose as  a  whole  is  to  be  found  in  his  personal  experience. 
Dr.  Morgan  charges  Paul  with  adopting  the  terminology  of 
Jewish  legalism,  while  reading  into  it  an  entirely  new  mean- 
ing. But  does  not  the  Apostle's  procedure  simply  reflect 
the  amazing  paradox  at  the  heart  of  his  conversion  ? 
There  and  then  the  discovery  flashed  upon  his  soul  that  he 
could  never  earn  righteousness  in  God's  sight,  but  that  he 
could  cast  himself  as  a  helpless  sinner  on  that  wonderful 
Divine  grace  which  had  become  visible  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  God  was  waiting  to  welcome  him.  Must  not  the  very 
use  of  the  word  "  justification  "  in  this  connexion  have 
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opened  a  new  vista  of  startling  impressiveness  to  many  a 
sin-burdened  conscience  ? 

We  have  also  serious  doubts  as  to  Dr.  Morgan's  hypo- 
thesis that  justification  is  simply  for  Paul  "  the  initial  act 
in  which  his  pre-baptismal  sins  are  purged  away  and  he 
receives  his  Christian  standing  "  (p.  151).  Its  eschatological 
bearing,  so  central  in  Judaism,  seems  undoubtedly  pre- 
supposed in  such  passages  as  Galatians  v.  26,  where  Chris- 
tians are  described  as  "  eagerly  expecting  the  hope  consist- 
ing in  righteousness,"  and  Philippians  iii.  11,  where  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  yearning,  "if  so  be  I  may  attain  to  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  It  is  true  that  Paul  has  the 
highest  possible  conception  of  the  radical  change  in  the  life 
of  the  believer,  so  that  sin  in  that  life  is  for  him,  in  principle, 
' '  an  anomaly. ' '  That  is  involved  in  his  profound  idea  of  elec- 
tion, the  confidence  that  when  God  in  His  mercy  has  begun 
to  operate  in  a  human  soul  He  will  not  suffer  His  gracious 
purpose  for  that  soul  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  Paul  was 
too  practical  a  man  to  ignore  patent  facts.  He  uses  that 
very  confidence  of  his  in  the  transforming  grace  of  God  to 
stimulate  in  his  readers  an  abhorrence  of  every  form  of 
evil.  That  is  the  note  of  Romans  vi.  12  ff.  It  amounts 
to  the  holding  up  of  an  ideal  before  the  members  of  the 
Christian  society.  Most  of  the  Epistles  have  their  climax 
in  detailed  warnings  against  sins  and  faults  which  he  knew 
were  besetting  his  immature  converts.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  what  he  felt  for  them  he  felt  also  in  his  own  case  ?  We 
have  already  ventured  to  challenge  Dr.  Morgan's  position 
that  the  sense  of  guilt  and  pardon  "  were  not  the  dominant 
notes  in  Paul's  conversion."  We  must  also  question  the 
statement  combined  with  it,  that  "  without  a  trace  of  self- 
righteousness,  and  without  making  any  claim  to  sinlessness, 
he  yet  nourishes  a  proud  consciousness  that  he  has  run  not 
as  uncertainly,  fought,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air  " 
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(p.  154).  Dr.  Morgan  ought  to  have  added  to  his  quotation 
of  1  Corinthians  ix.  26  the  sentence  which  immediately 
follows  :  "  But  I  have  to  beat  my  body  black  and  blue,  and 
to  make  it  my  slave,  in  case,  after  having  announced  the 
rules  of  the  competition  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  dis- 
qualified." Alongside  of  his  thankful  assurance  that  he 
is  being  kept  by  the  grace  of  God,  there  is  this  deep  under- 
tone of  having  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.1 

It  is  impossible  in  Paul's  religion  to  separate  Justification 
from  the  conception  of  Moral  Renewal,  although  we  should 
avoid  saying,  with  Dr.  Morgan,  that  the  latter  accompanies 
the  former.  He  acknowledges  that  for  the  Apostle  this 
renewal  involves  a  moral  act  of  the  believer,  but  he  quali- 
fies this  by  saying  that "  behind  the  believer's  act  in  renounc- 
ing sin  and  as  the  ground  of  its  possibility,  Paul  assumes  a 
mysterious  process  in  which  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the 
personality  is  the  subject  of  a  renewing  change."  This 
"is  an  experience  in  which  the  will  plays  no  active  part  " 
(p.  158).  To  justify  so  startling  a  statement,  he  sums  up 
Paul's  conception  of  deliverance  from  sin's  tyranny  by 
Christ  as  release  from  the  legal  claim  of  sin,  payment  of 
debt  to  the  Law,  destruction  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  Certainly, 
if  these  are  taken  as  bare  constructions,  wholly  apart  from 
their  relation  to  Paul's  experience  of  deliverance  through 
the  living  Christ,  it  is  possible  to  use  this  kind  of  language. 
But  for  the  Apostle,  all  these  inadequate  forms  of  thought 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  systematise  the  new  conditions 
on  which  he  had  entered,  presuppose  union  with  Christ  by 
faith.  Nothing  happens  until  faith  comes  into  play.  And 


1  See  especially  Wernle's  complete  recantation  of  his  former  hypothesis 
as  to  the  "  sinlessness  "  of  the  Christian  involved  in  Paul's  religious 
thought,  in  a  review  of  Taufe  u.  Siinde  im>  altesten  Christentum  by  H.  Wind- 
isch,  who  accepts  the  hypothesis  (Th.  LZ.y  1909,  21,  Spp.  686-590). 
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faith  represents  the  whole  energy  of  the  soul  surrendering 
itself  to  Christ.  Hence  it  is  to  omit  a  cardinal  factor  in 
the  situation  to  say,  with  Dr.  Morgan,  that  "  the  activities 
of  the  new  life  are  the  product  not  of  the  believer's  quick- 
ened mind  (vovs)  but  of  the  working  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  or  again  of'  the  indwelling  Christ  "  (p.  159).  The 
indwelling  Spirit  or  the  indwelling  Christ  is  not  for  Paul  a 
Deus  ex  machind.  This  indwelling  is  essentially  a  mutual 
relationship.  The  life  which  Paul  lives,  the  new  life  with 
all  its  fruit,  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering  and  the  rest,  he 
lives  by  faith,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

We  cannot  dwell  in  detail  on  the  stimulating  chapters 
which  discuss  Spiritual  Gifts  (a  discussion  containing  many 
statements  which  we  should  query,  such  as  the  association 
of  these  gifts  with  ecstatic  states  supposed  to  reveal  Hellen- 
istic influences,  the  banishing  of  visions  from  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  although  His  baptism  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Synoptic  tradition,  etc.),  the  Pauline  ethics  (an  excellent 
summary),  the  Church  and  its  Sacraments  (which  Dr.  Mor- 
gan interprets  on  lines  far  truer  to  Paul's  view  than  some 
recent  investigators),  and  the  Philosophy  of  History  (full 
of  suggestion).  We  must,  however,  before  summing  up 
our  conclusions  as  to  Dr.  Morgan's  Lectures  on  more  general 
lines,  make  some  remarks  on  the  culminating  section  of 
the  volume,  entitled  Paul  and  Jesus.  Here  he  contrasts 
and  compares  the  gospel  of  Paul  with  that  of  Jesus.  In  the 
process,  one  fundamental  element  of  the  situation  is  (as 
by  so  many  writers  on  this  subject)  completely  ignored. 
Paul's  gospel  and  that  of  Jesus  cannot  fruitfully  be  set 
side  by  side  without  the  recognition  that  but  for  Jesus,  His 
character,  His  teaching,  His  claims,  the  impression  He 
made  on  spiritual  minds,  the  solitary  place  they  assigned 
to  Him,  above  all,  but  for  the  heart-subduing  experience  the 
Apostle  himself  had  of  fellowship  with  the  living  Lord,  Paul 
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would  have  had  no  gospel  at  all.  A  strict  comparison  is 
therefore  impossible.  The  perspective  in  which  the  mes- 
sage of  each  has  to  be  viewed  is  essentially  different.  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  centre  of  Jesus'  message,  is, 
as  Kaftan  has  shown,  in  Paul,  virtually  replaced  by  or 
embodied  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Morgan  first  of  all  emphasises  the  difference  between 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Redemption  and  that  of  Jesus,  who  "  as 
God's  representative  can  bestow  forgiveness  without  a 
hint  of  a  coming  event  apart  from  which  the  forgiveness 
would  not  be  valid  "  (p.  253).  But  is  not  the  "  coming 
event"  the  disclosure  of  something  in  the  heart  of  God 
apart  from  which  forgiveness  could  never  have  been 
valid  ?  It  would  obviously  be  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  any  interpretation  of 
His  career  and  its  climax)  on  the  Cross,  clothed  in  the 
forms  of  thought  which  Paul  adopted  as  the  result  of t  an 
extraordinary  contact  with  the  once  crucified  and  now  risen 
Lord.  How  should  Jesus  speculate  beforehand  on  the 
meaning  of  experiences  into  which  He  entered  step  by  step, 
as  He  followed  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  Father,  content 
to  trust  His  love  and  wisdom  ?  But  are  we  to  leave  out  of 
account  the  many  traces,  e.g.,  that  we  meet  of  the  influence 
of  the  conception  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  on  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  ?  Must  we  not  discern  more  than  a 
dark  foreboding  of  trial  in  the  far-reaching  utterance  : 
"I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished  ?  "  Did  He  mean 
nothing  profound,  nothing  that  belonged  to  the  great  deeps 
of  His  self-knowledge,  when  He  spoke  of  giving  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many  ?  Or  did  He  conceive  access  to  God  as 
easy  and  obvious  when  at  a  most  solemn  hour  He  pointed 
to  the  realisation  of  that  New  Covenant  which  the  prophets 
associated  with  forgiveness  as  achieved  through  His  death  ? 

Again,  Dr.  Morgan  contrasts  Jesus'  benign  view  of  human 
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nature  with  Paul's  conception  of  universal  sinfulness.  But 
the  contrast  lacks  proportion.  Paul  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  despair  in  his  helplessness  before  God,  and  that  sombre 
experience  must  certainly  have  coloured  his  outlook.  But 
he  recognises,  and  that  even  among  heathen,  those  who 
follow  the  moral  light  they  have  (Bom.  ii.  14  f.).  He  is 
aware  of  some  who  persevere  in  good  actions,  and  of  others 
who  obey  unrighteousness  (Rom.  ii.  7,  8).  Who  has  ever 
had  a  more  amazing  vision  of  what  human  nature  can  become 
than  the  man  who  wrote  1  Corinthians  vi.  9-11  or  Colossians 
iii.  8-15  ?  Further,  in  the  Epistles  we  have  to  deal  with 
wide  generalisations,  in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
process,  sin  is  viewed  as  a  concept,  the  quality  inherent  in 
separate  acts  of  disobedience.  We  cannot  relevantly  put 
alongside  such  discussions  the  wonderful  fragments  of  Jesus' 
utterances  which  were  preserved  in  the  memory  of  His 
followers,  to  illustrate  His  manner  of  dealing  with  straying 
souls.  If  we  possessed  accounts  of  Paul's  interviews  with 
conscience-stricken  men  and  women  or  even  of  his  mission- 
ary addresses,  is  it  probable  that  we  should  find  the  emphasis 
laid  on  theories  of  original  sin  or  of  human  depravity  (see, 
e.g.,  1  Cor.  ix.  20-23)  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  keynote 
of  Jesus'  ministry  of  the  Kingdom  was,  "  Repent  "  (Matt, 
iv.  17,  Mark  i.  15,  Luke  xiii.  1  ff.).  For  Him  as  for  the 
Apostle,  the  most  urgent  appeal  to  men  was  to  change  their 
false  view  of  God,  to  realise  that  God  yearned  to  receive 
them  as  His  children,  to  turn  and  become  as  little  children, 
that  they  might  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Jesus  had  no  sentimental  views  of  human  nature.  He 
knew  its  inward  perils  (e.g.,  Matt.  v.  27  £f.),  and  their  out- 
ward issues  (e.g.  Matt.  xii.  34  f.,  xv.  19  ;  Mark  vii.  21  f.). 
He  was  alive  to  the  awful  character  of  human  ruthlessness 
(Mark  ix.  42,  Matt,  xviii.  6  f .).  He  recognised  the  difficulty 
of  salvation  (Luke  xiii.  34),  and  the  obduracy  of  the  human 
soul  which  makes  forgiveness  impossible  (Mark  iii.  29,  Matt. 
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xii.  32).  His  casual  references  to  the  "evil"  inherent  in 
humanity  as  seen  in  such  passages  as  Luke  xi.  13  (vfjueh  irovrj- 
poi  vTrdpftovres  where  VTT.  =  "  born  and  bred")*and  Matthew 
xii.  34  (Trovrjpol  oWe?)  are  all  the  more  impressive  because 
they  occur  so  incidentally.  And  never  did  Paul  make  so 
tremendous  an  exposure  of  the  essential  sinfulness  of  such 
common  characteristics  as  self-will,  pride,  and  hypocrisy, 
as  Jesus  has  done  in  His  denunciations  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  13  ff.,  Luke  xi.  42  &.). 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  the  relevance  of  a  comparison 
between  Paul  and  Jesus  as  regards  Christology.  Dr.  Morgan 
admits  without  hesitation  the  Messianic  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  He  had  no  concep- 
tion of  His  own  mediatorship  between  God  and  humanity, 
as  Paul  had.  But  surely  such  mediation  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Messianic  idea,  apart  altogether  from  the  arresting 
instances  of  solemn  self-assertion  which  occur  continually 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  To  emphasise  the  fact  that,  in 
contrast  with  Paul,  "  Jesus  founded  no  Christ-cult ;  no- 
where does  He  offer  Himself  as  an  object  of  worship  "  (p. 
256),  is  to  follow  a  line  of  argument  the  bearing  of  which 
we  fail  to  understand.  Could  there  be  any  supposition 
more  entirely  incompatible  with  His  character  and  way  of 
working,  even  on  the  highest  conceivable  assumptions  as 
to  His  Person  ?  Was  it  not  His  method  from  first  to  last, 
as  disclosed  by  the  Synoptists,  to  train  His  followers  by 
far-reaching  hints  and  suggestions,  to  avoid  above  all  things 
the  dictation  to  them  of  any  detailed  view  of  His  Person  ? 
May  we  not  say,  with  all  reverence,  that  He  who  was  so 
conscious  of  a  unique  relation  to  the  Father  would  have 
been  disloyal  to  the  moral  ideal  He  embodied,  had  He 
followed  any  other  course  ? 

Dr.  Morgan  lays  stress  on  the  divergent  significance  which 
Faith  has  for  Paul  and  for  Jesus,  although  here  his  vary- 
ing statements  make  his  real  point  of  view  difficult  to  grasp. 
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Admitting,  -to  begin  with,  that  in  the  last  resort  Paul  under- 
stood by  faith  "  trust  in  the  sin-forgiving  grace  of  God,"  he 
yet  proceeds  to  say  that  by  the  Apostle  "  a  series  of  specula- 
lative  constructions — the  incarnation,  the  abrogation  of 
the  Law,  the  destruction  of  sin  in  the  flesh,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  dignity 
of  Kyrios — is  made  the  basis  of  religion  "  (p.  256).  But 
surely  we  must  here  distinguish.  There  are  constructions 
and  constructions.  Can  we  put  the  conception  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  of  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus,  on  the  same  level  as  Paul's  theory  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  sin  in  the  flesh  ?  If  these  are  all  mere  speculative  con- 
structions, what  are  we  to  make  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Are  they  not  rather  the  descriptions,  in  limited 
human  language,  of  realities  which  have  from  the  beginning 
up  till  now  constituted  the  very  life  of  the  Church  ? 

In  contrast  with  Paul's  position,  Dr.  Morgan  tries  to  show 
that  Jesus  laid  no  emphasis  on  that  personal  relation  to 
Himself  as  central  in  the  Divine  purpose,  which  the  Apostle, 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  experience,  calls  faith.  The  one 
example  he  cites  from  the  record  of  Jesus'  dealings  with 
those  who  craved  eternal  life  is  His  word  to  the  rich  young 
man,  "  Keep  the  commandments,"  and  His  subsequent 
injunction  to  sell  all  and  follow  Him.  But  to  follow  this 
homeless  Wanderer  made  an  extraordinary  demand  pre- 
cisely upon  faith.  In  fact,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  contain- 
ing Jesus'  tremendous  claims  to  authority  and  allegiance, 
would  require  to  be  re-written,  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  His 
appeals  to  men  to  come  to  Him  that  they  may  find  rest  for 
their  souls.1  The  last  thing  that  can  be  asserted  of  Jesus 
is  that  He  came  to  found  a  more  inward  Legalism.  Dr. 
Morgan,  indeed,  tries  to  modify  his  position  by  saying  that 

1  E.g.,  Matt.  x.  32,  Luke  xii.  8,  Matt.  x.  37,  Luke  xiv.  26,  Mark  viii.  35, 
Matt.  xvi.  25,  Matt.  xi.  6,  Luke  xi.  31  f .,  Matt.  xi.  28.  etc. 
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"  if  sometimes  He  relates  faith  to  His  own  person,  what  He 
has  in  view  is  ...  trust  in  the  mighty  power  of  God  that 
works  through  Him  "  (p.  257).  But  this  is  surely  after  all 
an  admission  that  Jesus  regards  Himself  as  the  medium  of 
the  Divine  power. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  innumerable  points  of 
controversy  which  Dr.  Morgan's  Lectures  must  inevitably 
raise.  Let  us  attempt,  in  closing,  to  estimate  his  contri- 
bution to  the  interpretation  of  St.  Paul. 

Although,  in  his  preface,  Dr.  Morgan's  language  sug- 
gests that  his  chief  object  is  to  disclose  the  influence  of  Hel- 
lenistic religion  on  the  thought  of  Paul,  the  real  clue  to  the 
whole  discussion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  appears  in  the  title  of 
the  book,  in  which  the  Apostle's  Religion  and  Theology  are 
emphatically  distinguished.  The  distinction  is  thoroughly 
legitimate,  but  it  prescribes  for  the  investigator  an  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  task,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  like  Paul,  had  passed  through  a  very  definite  and  trans- 
forming spiritual  experience.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ence made  up  the  whole  of  life  for  the  Apostle.  He  had  no 
other  interests.  And  soon  he  was  challenged  to  defend 
that  Gospel  which  he  had  learnt  through  his  conversion, 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle.  This  involved  its  constant 
presentation,  not  only  as  the  channel  of  life-giving  power, 
but  as  a  rational  account  of  events  and  processes  in  the 
spiritual  world.  Obviously,  every  such  account  is  subject  to 
serious  limitations.  After  all  the  religious  and  philosophical 
reflection  of  the  centuries  on  God  and  His  relations  to  Nature 
and  Humanity  are  we  not  still  moving  among  imperfect 
analogies  and  misleading  pictures  ?  Yet  men  must 
use  the  instruments  they  possess  to  body  forth  delicate, 
indeed,  indescribable  impressions  of  contact  with  the 
Divine,  impalpable  influences  from  the  Unseen.  Not  only 
so.  Their  embodiment  of  them  must  be  closely  related  to 
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the  environment  of  thought  and  tradition  which  they  share 
with  those  whom  they  address,  if  they  are  to  be  properly 
grasped.  That  environment  will  necessarily  impose  cer- 
tain temporary  categories  upon  any  attempt  at  a  synthesis 
of  ideas.  But  the  elemental  things  in  religion  persist  from 
age  to  age.  No  man  had  ever  a  clearer  vision  of  them 
than  St.  Paul.  Nor  was  any  Christian  teacher  ever  more 
alive  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow-men.  And  none  was  more 
marvellously  successful  in  meeting  those  needs.  Great 
patience,  therefore,  is  required  to  disentangle  what  is  purely 
temporary  from  what  belongs  to  the  core  of  Paul's  religion. 
Rash  handling  may  easily  rend  the  texture  of  the  garment, 
when  the  intention  is  only  to  remove  unnecessary  trim- 
mings. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Morgan's  impatience  with 
Paul's  theological  constructions  has  again  and  again  led 
him  into  positions  which  cannot  be  justified.  He  is  fond 
of  unqualified  statements  and  sharp  antitheses,  which  are 
scarcely  adapted  to  so  subtle  an  inquiry  as  that  which  he 
has  proposed  for  himself.  The  consequence  is,  as  we  have 
tried  to  show  in  detail,  that  he  is  repeatedly  compelled  to 
modify — and  he  does  so  with  remarkable  candour — strong 
assertions  which  do  not  after  all  tally  with  his  own  impres- 
sion of  Paul's  thought  as  a  whole.  As  has  been  already 
suggested,  his  impatience  is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  viewed  Paul's  doctrinal  positions  in  detach- 
ment from  the  religious  experiences  which  form  their  basis. 
He  has  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  this  is  Mission- 
theology,  and  must  primarily  be  viewed  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  As  a  result,  he  has  over-emphasised  construc- 
tions really  secondary  for  Paul's  thinking,  constructions 
of  a  more  theoretical  character,  leaving  out  of  sight  those 
more  practical  aspects  of  Paul's  doctrine  which  preserve 
the  former  in  their  right  relation  to  the  whole. 
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We  are  inclined  to  believe,  moreover,  that  this  tendency 
to  treat  Paul  as  a  theorist,  working  with  artificial  cate- 
gories, partly  accounts  for  the  emphasis  which  Dr.  Morgan 
lays  on  his  debt  to  Hellenistic  religion.  This  hypothesis 
of  the  incessant  borrowing  of  religious  conceptions  and  of 
the  forms  in  which  these  are  expressed  has,  under  the 
influence  of  the  well-known  religionsgeschichtliche  school, 
been  pushed  to  extravagance.  It  always  ignores  two  suffi- 
ciently obvious  facts  :  (a)  that  there  are  large  elements 
of  religious  thought  and  aspiration  which  are  to  be  found 
in  kindred  guise,  wherever  religion  exists,  (6)  that  the 
supreme  masters  of  the  spiritual  life  are  men  of  extraordin- 
ary vision,  who  create  and  transform  with  endless  fertility, 
in  the  effort  to  give  concrete  form  to  their  intuitions.  We 
hope  to  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  showing  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  look  for  the  origin  of  any  important 
religious  conception  of  the  Pauline  theology  in  the  Hellen- 
istic milieu.  There  were,  no  doubt,  ideas  in  the  air  which 
led  the  Apostle  to  heighten  the  emphasis  on  certain  aspects 
of  religion,  as  he  conceived  it.  He  may  have  done  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  But  if  we  are  keen  to  detect 
the  influence  of  environment,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
paramount  authority  in  Paul's  religious  training,  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  especially  in  their 
Greek  dress.  A  clamant  task,  which  as  yet  has  been  barely 
touched,  is  that  of  examining  Paul's  theological  vocabulary 
in  the  light  of  the  terms  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  the 
language  of  Hebrew  religion.  This  can  never  be  achieved  by 
merely  statistical  methods.  For  it  has  always  to  be  kept 
in  view  that  a  Hebrew  term  may  be  rendered  in  Greek  by 
a  word  which  the  translator  knew  to  be  no  more  than  an 
approximation,  or  by  one  which,  of  set  purpose  on  his  part, 
was  meant  to  modify  the  original  from  motives  of  rever- 
ence, etc.  But  apart  altogether  from  such  details,  it  is 
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impossible  to  enter  into  Paul's  mind  without  presupposing 
not  merely  the  literature  of  Judaism  and  the  Judaistic 
methods  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  the 
actual  religious  achievement  of  prophets  and  psalmists. 
This  is  not  a  matter  simply  of  quotation  from  their  writings. 
It  belongs  to  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Apostle's  religion. 
In  the  light  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  he  re-discovered  the  Old 
Testament.  Dr.  Morgan  has,  in  our  judgment,  unduly 
disregarded  this  crucial  element  which  lies  in  the  background 
of  the  Pauline  theology,  in  his  endeavour  to  give  promi- 
nence to  Hellenistic  and  Oriental  influences. 

Our  chief  difficulty  in  reaching  a  just  estimate  of  this 
thought-provoking  volume  springs  from  the  fact  that  at 
every  turn  we  seem  to  discover  two  conflicting  tendencies 
in  Dr.  Morgan's  attitude  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  his  vigorous,  if  somewhat  detached,  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  the  main  issue  of  the  Apostle's  theologising  was 
the  advancement  into  the  centre  of  Christianity  of  "a 
series  of  speculative  constructions  of  high  complexity," 
many  of  them  shaped  by  Hellenistic  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Morgan  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  perennial  value 
of  the  Apostle's  religion.  Again  and  again,  with  true  in- 
sight, he  lays  his  finger  upon  the  vitality  and  the  profound- 
ness of  Paul's  apprehension  of  Christ.  "  The  God,"  he 
says,  "into  whose  presence  he  brings  us  is  the  God  and 
Father  of  Jesus,  and  his  faith  and  love  and  hope  are  the 
faith  and  love  and  hope  of  the  Master.  Of  all  the  Apostles, 
Paul  understood  the  Master  best  "  (p.  261).  But  if  this 
be  so,  is  it  possible  that  Paul's  theology  has  gone  completely 
astray,  and  retains  interest  for  us  merely  as  an  example  of 
antique  speculation  ?  It  is  impossible,  in  our  judgment, 
to  make  so  sharp  a  cleavage  between  the  Apostle's  appre- 
hension of  Christ  and  his  endeavours  to  interpret  it.  The 
witness  of  Church  history  is  against  the  hypothesis.  In 
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Dr.  Morgan's  case,  the  result  is  that  he  is  obliged  constantly 
to  qualify  or  virtually  withdraw  the  summary  statements 
he  has  made. 

There  was  far  more  'in  Paul's  experience — and  here  we 
touch  a  matter  crucial  for  the  entire  discussion — than  that 
which  Dr.  Morgan  insists  on,  contact  with  "  the  great  reality 
of  the  historical  life  of  Jesus  "  (p.  269).  The  "  historical 
life  "  was  no  isolated  fact.  The  Apostle  would  not  have 
understood  such  a  description  of  his  supreme  spiritual 
discovery.  And  if  it  was  impossible  for  him,  as  it  must  be 
for  any  one,  to  give  adequate  expression  to  his  deep  experi- 
ence of  the  living,  life-giving  Lord,  and  all  that  that  implied, 
his  wrestlings  with  the  ultimate  relations  of  God  to  men  in 
Jesus  Christ  have  at  least  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
problems  of  the  Divine  Order  which  must  always  exercise 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  humanity.  We  may  drop 
some  of  the  Pauline  categories,  but  we  must  find  others  to 
replace  them  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  the  profoundest  realities 
with  which  in  the  Christain  revelation  we  are  confronted. 

H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

ACTS.1 

THE  book  of  Acts  was  written  with  a  wary  eye  upon  four 
great  difficulties — an  Ecclesiastic,  a  Political,  a  Domestic, 
and  a  Personal  difficulty — each  of  which  had  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  conceiving  and  writing  of  the  book. 

1.  The  Ecclesiastical  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  Church  began  as  a  Sect  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
that  is,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  National  State  Church 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  therefore  considered  under  the  juris- 

""  i  One  of  a  short  series  of  lectures  to  The  School  for  Christian  Workers, 
United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
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diction  of  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  Jerusalem  ; 
while  Christian  Gentiles  were  aliens  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  Jewish  church 
authority.  If  all  Christian  Jews  had  severed  themselves, 
or  been  severed,  from  their  national  Church,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  ecclesiastic  difficulty  as  actually  arose. 
The  Sadducee  leaders  had  made  an  early  attempt  to  effect 
such  a  severance  by  making  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  (or  Christ)  illegal  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  national 
council  (the  Sanhedrin),  by  the  preponderating  vote  of  the 
Pharisee  party  led  by  Gamaliel,  decided  otherwise.  The 
Nazarene  sect  thus  remained  as  fully  legal  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  Synagogues  of  the  Dispersion  as  any  other  of  the 
many  sects  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Hence  arose  the  Eccle- 
siastical difficulty — how  there  could  be  one  part  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  organic  connexion  with  the  Jewish  State  Church  and 
another  part  not  in  organic  connexion  with  it  and  therefore  not 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  writer  of  Acts  sets  himself,  by 
careful  presentation  of  the  facts,  to  show  that,  impossible 
as  this  might  seem,  it  nevertheless  was  what  actually  hap- 
pened, and  that  it  was  brought  about  by  no  cunning 
ecclesiastical  wire-pulling,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  in 
obedience  to  the  living  oracles  of  the  Jewish  faith — the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

This  ecclesiastical  difficulty  could  not  but  arise  when  Paul 
had  to  defend  himself  before  the  Koman  Church  at  Caesarea. 
The  Jewish  national  rulers — namely,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities — claimed  jurisdiction  over  Paul  as  a  professing 
Jew,  and  also  over  the  Christian  Gentile  Church  which  he 
represented  ;  for  he  himself  claimed  that  it  was  in  living 
organic  union  with  that  Jewish  Christian  Church  or  Sect 
over  which  they  had  undisputed  right  of  control.  A  Roman 
judge  might  easily  be  induced  to  take  the  view  that  Paul 
was  therefore  subject  to  the  Jewish  authorities  and  hand 
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him  over  to  them.  This  is  precisely  what  Festus  proposed 
to  do,  and  what  Paul  appealed  to  Caesar  against. 

2.  The  Political  difficulty.  The  Romans  had  a  wise  cus- 
tom, in  dealing  with  subject  peoples,  of  allowing  them  to 
observe  their  own  religious  customs  as  practised  before  they 
were  subjugated.  But  a  new  religion,  except  the  Roman, 
was  forbidden  to  them.  The  religion  of  the  conquered 
Jews  was  therefore  legally  permitted  ;  and  if  Christianity 
was  essentially  part  of  the  Jewish  religion,  then  it  was  legal 
within  the  Empire.  If,  however,  Gentile  Christianity  was 
not  so,  then  Paul  and  all  supporters  of  it  were  guilty  of 
crime  against  the  Roman  State,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  new, 
and  therefore  illegal  religion. 

Between  these  two  difficulties — the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
political — it  seemed  as  if  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  must 
be  beset  beyond  escape.  He  must  be  impaled  on  one  or 
other  of  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  had  the  prospect  of 
suffering  as  a  criminal  at  the  hands  either  of  the  Jewish 
rulers  or  of  the  Roman  magistrates.  From  the  Jewish 
rulers  he  had  no  hope  of  mercy,  for  their  minds  were  already 
made  up  ;  Gentile  ^Christianity  must  be  rooted  out  and, 
to  this  end,  its  leading  apostle  destroyed.  From  Roman 
justice  he  did  not  know  as  yet  what  to  expect ;  but  he 
resolved  to  submit  himself  to  it,  hoping  to  show  that  the 
same  Jewish  religion  which  was  declared  legal  when  the 
Holy  Land  became  subject  to  Rome  proclaimed  in  its  sacred 
writings  the  Messianic  hope  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
This  was  his  argument  before  Felix  and  Festus,  as  Acts  is 
careful  to  show.  His  appeal  to  Caesar  was  for  a  decision 
on  that  point ;  for,  had  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Jewish  Council  when  Festus  proposed  to  hand  him 
over,  it  was  certain  that  the  then  Jewish  rulers  would 
decide  against  his  claim  that  the  hope  of  Israel  included  the 
saving  of  Gentiles. 
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A  little  attention  by  the  reader  will  make  clear  that  the 
author  of  Acts  has  in  mind  these  ecclesiastical  and  political 
difficulties,  and  means  that  his  reader  shall  see  clearly  that 
the  Gentile  Christian  Church  was  founded  by  the  perfectly 
legal  activity  of  the  Jewish  Church  itself,  through  one  of  its 
own  recognised  sects — namely,  the  Nazarene  sect — and 
could  vindicate  its  right  of  existence  from  the  Jewish 
Church's  own  sacred  books.  It  was,  whether  from  an 
ecclesiastical  or  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  both  well-born 
and  well-bred. 

3.  The  Domestic  difficulty  arose  within  the  Christian 
House  of  God  itself.  There  had  been  variance  among  the 
Christians  as  to  whether  Gentiles  could  be  in  fellowship  with 
the  Jewish  Christian  Church  without  first  conforming  to  the 
Jewish  ritual,  or  converting  to  the  Jewish  State  Church. 
This  fact  was  sure  to  be  madeimuch  of  in  any  communica- 
tions made  to  the  Roman  judges  of  Paul's  case.  The  author 
of  Acts  must  therefore  show  how  that  variance  arose,  what 
it  really  amounted  to,  and  how  Jewish  Christian  leaders 
(admitted  authorities)  had  dealt  with  it.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  due  to  "  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees who  believed  " — that  is,  Christian  Pharisees — that 
Paul  had  been  arrested  and  accused.  The  book  must 
therefore  clearly  set  forth  how  the  Jewish  Christian  Church 
itself  (of  which  these  accusers  formed  a  part)  had  settled 
the  main  question  involved — namely,  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  circumcision. 

We  shall  presently  give  a  brief  review  of  how  the  author 
weaves  into  his  story  the  proper  solution  of  all  these  three 
difficulties — the  ecclesiastical,  the  political  and  the  domestic. 
But,  before  doing  so,  we  must  notice  the  fourth  difficulty 
that  he  has  to  keep  in  mind  as  he  writes  ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  observe  how  this  difficulty  is  dealt  with 
before  we  proceed  to  note  how  the  others  are  met. 
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4.  The  Personal  difficulty.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  of  this  difficulty  ;  yet  it  is  present  to  the 
writer's  mind,  and  provided  for.  There  had  been  keen 
controversy  within  the  Christian  circle,  as  we  learn  from 
Paul's  letters  (chiefly  Galatians  and  the  two  Corinthians) 
as  to  whether  Paul  or  Peter  were  to  be  reckoned  the  more 
authoritative  apostle  ;  indeed,  Paul's  right  to  be  reckoned 
an  apostle  with  any  degree  of  authority  had  been  questioned. 
It  had  also  been  questioned  whether  he  were  in  any  sense  to 
be  considered  an  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith.  That  this 
dispute  would  both  affect  parties  in  the  Christian  fellowship 
and  also  be  used  by  those  who  sought  to  discredit  Paul  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Roman  judges,  could  not  but  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Acts. 

How  does  he  meet  the  difficulty  ?  He  does  not,  as  already 
said,  make  any  reference  to  the  controversy  ;  but  he  makes 
a  thread  of  evidence  so  run  through  the  whole  book  that  the 
reader  shall  be  left  with  a  very  deep  impression  that  neither 
of  these  two  leaders  was  one  whit  behind  the  other  as  an 
apostle  of  Christ.  He  does  this  by  selecting  parallel  inci- 
dents in  the  life  and  work  of  these  two  men  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  both  telling  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
what  manner  of  men  they  were.  He  depicts  them  as 
equally  owned  by  God  in  their  work,  and  he  does  this  by 
carefully  balancing  their  histories.  He  records  of  both  that 
wonders  were  wrought  by  them  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought  by 
contact  with  even  their  bodies,  the  medium  in  the  one  case 
being  the  shadow  of  Peter  and  in  the  other  case  napkins 
that  had  touched  Paul ;  that,  at  the  instance  of  both,  a 
demoniac  was  powerfully  influenced,  a  sorcerer  discomfited, 
and  a  dead  person  raised  ;  that  both  were  imprisoned  for 
the  faith  and  escaped  by  divine  intervention ;  that  the 
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preaching  and  prayers  of  both  were  accompanied  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  extraordinary  gift 
of  tongues  was  bestowed  at  the  ministrations  of  both  ;  that 
both  followed  the  same  lines  and  used  the  same  arguments 
in  their  sermons  ;  and  that,  though  Peter  did  not  in  non- 
Gentile  Jerusalem  preach  a  Gentile  gospel,  yet  outside 
Jerusalem  (as  at  Caesarea)  he  preached  the  same  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  that  Paul  did.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
reader  of  Acts  closes  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  \ there 
is  really  no  difference  between  these  two  ;  that  they  saw 
eye  to  eye  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  worked  mightily  in 
both  ;  that,  in  short,  they  were  both  apostles  not  by  the 
will  of  men  but  by  the  will  of  God. 

The  personal  difficulty,  one  feels,  is  most  skilfully  handled. 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  was  compelled  to  boast 
somewhat  (as  he  says),  that  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
more  abundantly  to  be  seen  in  his  own  challenged  person 
than  in  any  other.  But  in  Acts  there  is  careful  avoidance 
of  any  hint  of  this.  The  writer  is  content  to  show  the  two 
leaders  equally  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  marshals 
incidents  to  bring  this  out.  All  the  time,  however,  he  is 
mindful  of  the  other  three  great  difficulties  ;  and  we  shall 
now  consider  how  he  meets  them. 

Our  author  might  have  written  volumes  of  early  Christian 
Church  history.  But  it  was  not  this  he  set  out  to  do.  If 
his  reader  was  to  understand  the  question  involved  in  Paul's 
appeal  to  Caesar,  he  must  first  understand  how  the  Chris- 
tian Church  sprung  into  life  and  became  an  organised  sect 
of  the  Jewish  Church.  This  is  shown  in  Section  I.  of  Acts 
(i.  1-vi.  7), 

The  reader  must,  next,  see  under  what  circumstances  and 
by  what  sanction  the  doors  of  this  Christian  Church  were 
partially  opened  to  admit  persons  to  whom  the  doors  of  the 
Jewish  national  Church  were  closed.  This  is  the  story  of 
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how  Samaritans  and  the  Eunuch  were  received  into  Christian 
fellowship,  and  the  leading  apostles'  share  in  the  reception. 
This  is  shown  in  Section  II.  of  Acts  (vi.  8-ix.  31). 

Next,  the  reader  must  learn  how  the  doors  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  flung  wide  open  to  Gentiles  by  the  first  founders 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  themselves — at  Caesarea  by 
Peter  and  at  Antioch  by  Barnabas — so  that  there  could  be 
no  question  of  the  vital  fellowship  of  believing  Jew  and 
Gentile  within  the  same  Church.  This  is  shown  in  Section 
III.  (ix.  32-xiii.  24). 

Thus  far  the  domestic  difficulty  has  not  become  acute. 
The  Jewish  Christian  Church  and  churchmen  have  them- 
selves opened  the  door  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  author  now  quits  the  story  of  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  Jewish 
synagogues  at  a  distance  from  that  city.  He  proceeds  now 
to  relate  the  founding  of  the  Gentile  Churches  of  Christ  as 
separate  bodies  outside  the  Jewish  synagogues.  There 
had  been  widely  extended  preaching  to  Gentiles  before  this 
in  Syria-Silicia — by  Paul  for  some  nine  years  (as  we  learn 
from  Galatians).  But  our  author  says  nothing  of  that, 
simply  because  that  story  was  of  no  use  to  him  for  his 
present  purpose.  His  story  must  be  of  such  gospel  progress 
among  the  Gentiles  as  was  encouraged  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian Church  herself.  Barnabas  was  her  deputy.  His 
work,  in  which  Paul  collaborated,  is  therefore  followed  and 
their  mission  to  Galatia  described.  The  controversy  raised 
by  "  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  who  believed,"  as  to  the 
necessity  of  circumcision,  is  then  related,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  recorded — namely,  that 
Judaism  with  its  rites  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile 
Churches.  Thus  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  herself  has 
settled  the  Domestic  difficulty.  So  ends  Section  IV.  (xii.  25- 
xvi.  5). 
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Next  we  have  a  rapid  account  of  the  founding  of  Gentile 
Churches  in  those  other  Roman  provinces,  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Asia.  Here  the  author  grapples  with  the  subtle 
political  difficulty.  While  in  Galatia  Roman  magistrates 
had  been  content,  without  trial  or  even  accusation,  to  eject 
the  apostles  from  their  cities  because  the  Jews  made  their 
presence  there  an  excuse  for  public  riot,  it  was  different  in 
those  other  provinces.  Attempts  were  made  in  these  to 
fasten  on  the  apostles  the  charge  of  introducing  a  new 
religion  contrary  to  Roman  law,  and  even  treasonable,  since 
they  proclaimed  another  king  than  Caesar,  one  Jesus.  But 
the  failure  of  these  attempts  is  shown  in  the  account  given 
of  how  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  declined  to  put  the 
missionaries  on  trial  because  the  charge  was  nothing  more 
than  "  questions  of  their  own  law  "  ;  or,  again,  how  the 
town- clerk  of  Ephesus  dismissed  the  public  assembly  by 
pointing  out  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion 
as  founded  by  Paul  that  could  justify  the  uproar  created. 
So  much  for  the  political  difficulty.  And  all  this  is  in  Section 
V.  (xvi.  6-xix.  20). 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  Acts  about  the  intensely  interesting 
state  of  affairs  at  Corinth,  as  revealed  in  Paul's  letters.  For 
ourselves  we  would  rather  have  an  account  of  Gospel  pro- 
gress in  the  various  Churches  than  an  account  of  how  the 
Roman  officials  regarded  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  infant 
days.  But  Acts  was  written  to  set  forth  this  very  thing 
that  we  now  would  less  desire  to  know.  There  were  a 
thousand  and  one  incidents  in  early  Christian  history  known 
to  the  writer  which  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  ;  but  he 
records  only  enough  of  them  for  his  purpose. 

He  proceeds  next  to  tell  us,  in  Section  VI.  (xix.21-end), 
the  last  and  longest  in  the  book,  how  the  ecclesiastical 
difficulty  emerged  and  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
Jewish  rulers  were  determined  to  claim  the  same  authority 
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over  Paul  the  Gentile-Christians'  Apostle,  as  over  Peter  the 
Jewish-Christians'  Apostle.  This  closing  section  therefore 
describes  what  led  to  Paul's  arrest,  and  relates  at  great 
and  reiterated  length  his  various  defences  before  both 
Jewish  and  Roman  courts.  More  space  is  given  here  to 
ten  days  than  in  previous  sections  were  given  to  ten  years 
of  Gentile  mission  work.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  trial, 
arrest,  imprisonment  and  appeal  of  Paul  are  the  real  occasion 
of  the  writing  of  the  book.  Had  Paul  not  been  so  long  in 
prison  at  Caesarea,  with  an  outlook  made  doubtful  by 
Roman  ignorance  of  both  Jehovah  and  Christ,  and  with 
ample  enforced  leisure,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  should 
never  have  had  the  book  of  Acts,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 
Had  he  been  free  to  go  on  preaching  the  gospel,  there  would 
not  have  been  the  same  occasion  for  writing  it.  God  had  a 
purpose  in  producing  the  necessary  occasion.  He  had  given 
the  promise  that  in  Christ  should  all  nations  of  the  earth 
b  e  blessed  ;  and  a  book  that  would  explain  how  the  Gentile 
Churches  were  founded  would  be  of  supreme  interest  to  all 
Gentiles  in  all  lands  and  ages  to  come.  God  willed  the 
occasion  for  the  book  and  the  book  for  the  occasion. 

That  Acts  was  written  at  Caesarea  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Paul  was  never  idle,  nor  allowed  his  fellow- workers 
to  be  idle.  He  could  not  be  two  years  a  prisoner  without 
thinking  of  and  getting  ready  a  statement  that  would  set 
in  a  clear  light  before  the  Roman  official  mind  the  ques- 
tions involved.  Though  Luke  wrote  the  book,  Paul  could 
not  help  being  inspirer  and  counsellor  in  the  writing  of  it. 
That  the  book  was  ready  against  Paul's  appeal  to  Caesar 
is  no  less  than  certain.  It  would  be  practically  finished 
before  Rome  was  reached.  It  was  really  to  the  finished 
work  that  the  story  of  the  voyage  was  added ;  and  that 
story  shows  how  graphic  a  pen  the  writer's  was,  and  how 
splendid  a  description  he  could  have  given  of  Paul's  other 
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journeys,  experiences  and  actions  by  sea  and  land,  on 
mountain,  river  and  desert — pictures  of  his  hero.  Why 
does  the  book  of  Acts  not  afford  more  of  this  kind  of  writing  ? 
Because  it  is  not  a  biography,  or  a  travel  story.  The  story 
of  the  voyage  is  added  to  it  that  they  who  read  the  book 
and  may  have  to  decide  Paul's  fate  and  the  fate  of  his 
Churches,  may  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was  ;  for  they 
could  easily  test  the  truth  of  the  story  by  consulting  Paul's 
fellow- voyagers . 

Whether  the  book  ever  reached  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Nero  we  cannot  tell.  As  little  can  we  guess  what  that 
mad  monarch  would  have  made  of  it,  if  its  contents  came 
to  his  ears.  But  it  probably  reached  the  most  excellent 
Theophilus  ;  and  by  him  it  may  have  passed  to  Romans  of 
that  day  who  were  interested  in  books  on  religious  and 
moral  subjects.  But,  as  its  last  verse  really  announces,  it 
was  practically  not  needed  for  Paul's  trial  before  Caesar. 
For  Jewish  accusers  never  came  to  accuse  him  in  Rome  ;  so 
that,  as  the  Roman  law  required,  he  had  after  "  two  years  " 
to  be  released. 

Fancy  has  indulged  the  idea  that  the  famous  Seneca,  who 
was  at  Caesar's  court  at  the  time,  may  have  read  the  book  ; 
although  it  is  more  likely  that  he  would  scorn  to  read  the 
writing  of  an  obscure  Jew.  We  rather  imagine  that  if  he 
had  read  it,  Seneca  would  have  let  all  the  world  know  it. 
But  many  leading  Romans  did  in  time  read  it.  They 
copied  it,  prized  it,  preserved  it,  and  after  a  few  generations 
the  Gentile  followers  of  Jesus  in  Rome  became  very 
numerous. 

For  us  Gentiles  of  a  later  day  it  is  something  to  thank  God 
for  that  this  book  has  given  us  an  account  of  how  our  interest 
in  Christianity  was  championed  at  the  first.  Our  debt  to 
Luke — for  both  his  Gospel  and  his  Acts — is  beyond  words, 
because  in  these  he  sets  himself  to  show  the  great  gift  all 
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Gentiles  have  in  the  Christ  of  the  Jews.  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness  would  shut  us  out  from  Him  whose  word  is  "  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."  Paul  gave  his  life  to  counteract 
that  exclusiveness  ;  and  Luke  by  his  pen  has  kept  the  door 
open  to  the  whole  world  ever  since. 

One  concluding  word  may  be  permitted.  If  Acts  is  not 
a  full  history  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  early  days,  but  only 
a  history  of  a  small  part  of  it,  and  a  partial  history  of  that 
part,  yet  its  vivid  pages  suggest  what  that  fuller  history 
must  have  been.  For  forty  years  after  the  Crucifixion 
Jews  came  annually  in  thousands  to  the  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem from  far  scattered  cities  of  the  then  world.  Many  of 
them  were  won  to  the  faith  just  as  the  first  converts  at 
Pentecost  or  the  first  hearers  of  Peter's  preaching  were  won. 
These  carried  the  Gospel  into  a  wide  and  influential  world 
of  their  own.  Many  Coined  the  fellowship  of  Gentiles  of  the 
faith.  Their  Jewish  origin  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gentile  churches.  It  has  been  so  from  generation 
to  generation  down  the  centuries. 

When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  the  Temple  with  it, 
Jewish  Christianity  disappeared  with  them.  The  Eccle- 
siastical difficulty  ceased  when  the  Jewish  State  Church  and 
its  national  Council  ceased.  But  this  Jewish  State  Church 
was  the  shell  wherein  the  Christian  Church  was  hatched. 
The  being  that  emerged  has  lived  and  will  live  as  the  Church 
of  the  Living  God.  Not  seldom  since  those  days  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  has  a  living  church  of  Christ  thriven  as  a 
State  Church  ;  but,  as  happened  then,  so  it  has  happened 
since,  that  what  began  as  a  help  became  in  the  end  a 
hindrance.  There  is  therefore  much  to  be  said  for  Church- 
men like  the  Apostle  Paul  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  State 
benefits  in  order  to  have  spiritual  freedom.  But  one  lesson 
taught  us  in  the  Book  of  Acts  is  this,  that  men  who  value 
the  Evangelical  advantage  of  a  State  Church  are  no  more 
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to  be  condemned  than  was  Peter  the  first  apostle  of  all,  who 
clung  to  this  privilege  as  long  as  it  presented  to  him  a 
superior  opportunity  for  extending  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  so  long  as  surrendering  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  souls 
among  his  own  countrymen.  The  converse  lesson  is  equally 
patent,  that  men  who  find  State  connexion  a  hindrance 
are  no  more  to  be  condemned  than  was  the  Apostle  Paul 
when  he  seceded  from  the  Synagogues  of  the  Jews  that  he 
might  freely  preach  a  fuller  Gospel.  God  has  need  of  both 
classes  of  workmen.  And  He  has  not  seldom  caused,  as  at 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  when  the  advantage  of  State 
connexion  with  Christianity  has  ceased,  the  connexion 
should  cease  also. 

The  book  of  Acts  will  always  have  things  to  say  to 
Christians  on  how  missionaries  of  the  gospel,  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  live  and  let  live  ;  for  one  of  the  wonders  of 
its  story  is  how  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  and  the 
apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  notwithstanding  the  conflict- 
ing experiences  of  their  Christian  service,  which  threatened 
rupture,  were  yet  able  to  preserve  perfect  unity  in  the  bond 
of  peace — adhering  to  the  same  Master  in  the  brotherhood 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love.  J.  IRONSIDE  STILL. 


"  THE  SENSE  OF  BLAME." 

THE  word  "  blame  "  and  the  ideas  underlying  the  word 
are  not  so  commonly  in  use  amongst  us ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
their  absence  means  the  absence  from  the  human  soul  of 
some  valuable,  it  may  even  be  necessary,  restraint,  and 
deeper  down,  the  absence  of  some  profound  basis  for  personal 
inspiration  and  recovery.  For  the  word  "  blame,"  and 
the  whole  theory  and  background  concerning  man  and  his 
place  in  the  world  which  such  a  word  implies, — the  word 
"  blame  "  is  an  old  word  which  has  accompanied  man,  we 
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might  say,  all  the  way.  It  is  almost  the  earliest  thing  we 
know  about  man,  that  he  had  it  in  him  from  the  very 
beginning  to  take  blame  upon  himself.  Indeed  it  is  the  very 
presence  of  that  word  in  the  soul  of  man  which,  when  we 
ponder  things  deeply,  becomes  the  pledge  of  his  spiritual 
destiny.  For  what  is  it  that  a  man  does,  what  is  it  that  he 
asserts,  what  is  it  that  he  claims  and  protests,  when  he 
takes  blame  to  himself  ?  He  claims  and  declares  and 
protests  that  in  some  matter  he  had  failed  ;  and  that  in 
some  way,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  his  failure  was  not  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  thing.  A  natural  thing  perhaps  it 
was ;  natural,  that  is  to  say,  to  him  if  he  cared  to  take  a 
lower  rank  than,  nevertheless,  he  knows  he  has  it  in  him  to 
take  ;  natural  to  him  if  he  is  prepared  to  consider  himself 
a  mere  creature  like  any  other  animal ;  but  not  natural  to 
him  as  a  being  who  has  power,  if  he  would  only  use  it,  to 
reflect,  to  take  precautions,  to  withstand  the  tide,  and  to 
refuse.  When  a  man  takes  blame  to  himself,  he  says  in 
effect,  "  I  have  done  something  which  I  should  not  have 
done,  something  which  I  need  not  have  done."  And  if  we 
try  to  solace  him  and  say,  "Are  you  not  dealing  too  hardly 
with  yourself  ?  No  doubt  you  might  have  refused,  but  in 
the  circumstances  you  would  have  suffered  loss,  pain,  it 
may  be  you  would  have  had  to  die,"  there  is  something  in 
the  man  which  replies  or  which  wants  to  reply,  "  True,  I 
might  have  suffered  loss  or  pain  ;  I  might  have  had  to  die, 
and  yet,  God  help  me,  the  thing  that  makes  me  a  man  is 
that  between  the  two  alternatives  I  ought  not  to  have 
chosen  as  I  did." 

I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  whole 
system  of  sacrifices, — the  shedding  of  blood,  the  devoting 
of  tender  things  in  order  to  appease  the  gods, — I  know  it  is 
possible  to  interpret  all  this  in  a  way  which  makes  it  all  a 
huge  intellectual  error.  And  yet,  we  must  surely  take  care  to 
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deal  reverently  with  the  human  soul.  For  myself,  I  choose 
to  look  upon  that  instinct,  which  has  had  its  various  ex- 
pressions away  back  in  the  moral  mists  of  the  human  race, 
the  instinct  to  suffer  in  some  public  way, — I  choose  to  inter- 
pret all  that  as  the  outward  sign,  grotesque,  cruel,  and, 
when  it  had  become  organised  by  priests  as  a  means  for 
securing  prestige  and  a  livelihood,  insincere  and  disastrous, 
as  the  sign,  nevertheless,  that  from  the  beginning  man  con- 
sidered himself  a  responsible  being,  face  to  face  with  de- 
mands which  belonged  to  his  very  nature,  demands  before 
the  face  of  which  he  had  failed,  demands  which,  somehow, 
and  in  all  the  circumstances,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled. 

Now,  in  the  long  run,  we  come  back  upon  the  old  words. 
Any  word  which  has  accompanied  man  all  the  way  conceals 
and  defends  something  without  which  man  is  not  himself. 
I  do  not  see  any  security  for  the  future  of  human  nature — 
that  it  shall  remain  tender  and  reverent  and  compassionate — 
unless  we  get  back  into  the  vocabulary  of  our  actual  daily 
life,  the  sense  of  blame. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  way  of  looking  at  life 
which  abolishes  the  sense  of  blame  should  become  popular, 
and  that  in  defence  of  it  all  manner  of  high-sounding  and 
plausible  theories  should  come  into  vogue. 

We  know  how,  until  we  become  wise,  our  instinct  is 
always  to  justify  ourselves.  And  so  we  welcome  without 
too  strict  examination  any  way  of  looking  at  life  as  a  whole 
or  at  our  own  life  which  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  let  ourselves 
off.  The  first  deliberate  attempt  on  our  part  to  hoodwink 
our  conscience  on  some  matter  about  which  our  first  fresh 
moral  impression  and  verdict  was  that  we  were  to  be  blamed 
—the  first  deliberate  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  works,  is 
usually  not  very  successful.  All  the  time  we  know  that  we 
have  been  judges  in  our  own  case,  that  we  have  packed  the 
jury,  and  bribed  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  have 
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permitted  our  own  counsel  to  develop  a  line  of  defence 
which  we  ourselves  never  dreamed  of,  a  line  of  defence 
which  as  we  listen  strikes  us  as  extraordinarily  fresh  and 
ingenious,  but  which  all  the  time  we  know  to  be  simply  an 
attempt  to  confuse  the  issue.  I  say,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  we  deal  in  this  insincere  way  with  our  own  conscience 
leaves  us  more  than  a  little  uneasy  and  ashamed.  And  yet, 
if  we  hold  on,  refusing  to  take  our  own  scruples  seriously, 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  do  the  same  thing  more  comfortably 
next  time,  until  it  becomes  a  habit.  By  that  time,  however, 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  the  condition  which  the  Bible  has 
in  view  when  it  describes  a  soul  as  lost,  the  condition  which 
St.  Paul  in  his  own  inimitable  way  describes  as  "being  past 
feeling," — a  moral  condition  for  which,  St.  Jude  says,  there 
seems  to  be  no  future  except  "  the  blackness  of  darkness 
reserved  for  ever." 

No ;  the  fact  is,  men  do  not  weigh  their  own  works,  or 
carry  their  own  ideas  to  their  proper  consequences,  who 
urge  upon  us  a  theory  of  life  or  of  human  nature  which  robs 
mankind  or  any  individual  man  of  the  sense  of  blame.  And 
there  is  so  much  slovenly  and  treacherous  material  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us,  only  too  ready  to  fall  in  with  such  a 
language,  that  people  who  wish  to  go  through  life  honour- 
ably would  do  well  to  strengthen  the  guard  just  there. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  is  in  my  mind,  is  this.  There  is 
some  one,  let  us  suppose,  who  is  reading  a  book,  a  book 
which  advocates  or  assumes  the  theory  that  we  men  and 
women  are  what  we  are,  because,  so  to  say,  we  could  not  be 
otherwise.  There  were  certain  things  in  our  blood  ;  we  had 
had  a  certain  upbringing,  so  that,  when  the  occasion  arose, 
the  deed  followed  with  the  same  necessity  as  makes  a 
ripe  apple  fall  from  a  tossing  branch.  The  person  reads 
and  reads — it  is  a  popular  book,  a  novel  or  a  play,  written 
perhaps  with  an  eye  to  a  large  circulation  among  the  undis- 
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cerning,  or  written  in  the  first  instance  to  justify  the  writer 
for  some  moral  collapse  or  decay  of  the  moral  sense  in  his 
or  her  own  career. 

Now,  what  is  likely  to  happen  as  one  goes  on  reading  such 
a  book,  a  book  in  which  the  characters  never  blame  them- 
selves, never  take  themselves  out  alone  and  deal  truthfully 
with  themselves,  a  book,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the 
characters  represent  themselves  as  being  urged  in  this  way 
and  that  by  elemental  forces  ?  What  is  the  tendency  of 
such  a  book  but  to  suggest  to  a  fresh  mind  that  certain 
delicate  but  unquestioned  fears  and  shrinkings,  which 
hitherto  have  seemed  to  him  or  her  to  guard  some  inner 
shrine,  have  no  reality  in  themselves,  and  belong  to  an 
undaring  and  conventional  stage  of  human  culture  which 
it  is  weak  and  tame  to  continue  to  regard  :  and  in  the  case 
of  one  who  has  tampered  with  grave  laws  and  who  has  in 
consequence  become  miserable  and  ashamed,  what  is  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  book  and  the  effect  of  such  examples  but  to 
lift  him  or  her  dishonourably  out  of  their  dejection,  and  to 
discount  the  next  wave  of  ancient  shame  even  before  it  rolls 
over  them  ? 

Of  course,  if  this  light  and  easy  way  of  interpreting  life 
and  this  world  of  ours  were  true,  we  should  have  to  accept 
it,  and,  if  this  followed  necessarily,  we  should  have  to 
abandon  that  earlier  language  of  the  human  race  which  gave 
context  to  such  words  as  blame,  and  shame,  and  to  those 
cries,  the  deepest  and  most  piercing  that  have  ever  broken 
from  the  breast  of  man,  for  pardon  and  cleanness.  But 
this  light  way  of  dealing  with  life  does  not  disclose  the 
truth  ;  and  the  truth  is  something  which  soon  or  late  no 
one  escapes. 

When  we  sit  down  in  front  of  ourselves,  and  look  steadily 
at  what  we  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  occupy  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  our  own  world  ;  that  it  is  we,  our 

VOL,  xiv, 
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spirit,  our  freedom,  our  initiative  which,  if  it  has  not  the 
first  word,  has  at  least  the  last  word  ;  that  everything  is 
mere  material  and  opportunity  for  our  own  ceaseless  per- 
sonal activity.  It  is  only  when  we  take  our  eyes  away 
from  ourselves,  and  try  to  escape  from  the  strangle-hold  of 
our  own  moral  sense,  that  the  simplicity  and  moral  majesty 
of  our  place  in  this  world  become  confused  and  incredible. 

Just  as  our  first  sin  is  always  against  the  hair,  so  our  first 
reflections  upon  our  sin  leave  us  convicted,  and  in  our  own 
eyes  justly  convicted.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  look 
about  for  reasons  which  shall  liberate  us  easily  and  dis- 
honourably that  we  traffic  in  theories  which  declare  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  freedom  ;  that  there  never 
was  such  a  thing  and  cannot  be ;  that  we  are,  down  to  the 
inmost  throb  of  our  most  subtle  imagination,  simply  the 
result  of  forces  coming  from  afar. 

Now,  the  Christian  religion, — and  this  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  method  and  message  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — addresses  itself  to  us,  not  by  the  way  of  any  theory 
of  human  origins,  and  thus  at  second  hand.  The  Christian 
religion,  following  the  very  manner  of  our  Lord,  addresses 
us  and  deals  with  us  as  we  are,  and  as  we  know  we  are — 
until  we  have  corrupted  ourselves  with  excuses.  A  man 
does  something  which  his  own  instinctive  sense  pronounces 
wrong  ;  and  he  blames  himself  for  it.  He  knows  that  he  is 
not  an  honest  man  until  he  has  dealt  in  some  sufficient  way 
with  himself.  There  may  be  some  reparation  for  the  wrong 
which  he  sees  is  possible,  in  which  case  he  will  make  re- 
paration. But  the  incident  may  be  one  in  which  no  repara- 
tion can  be  made  ;  in  which  case,  unless  the  man  proceed 
deliberately  to  corrupt  his  own  nature,  he  knows  that  in 
some  profound  way  he  stands  a  debtor  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  a  debtor  and  defaulter  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

This  is  the  sort  of  experience  which  makes  believers  and 
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theologians  of  honest  men.  And  it  is  to  the  human  soul 
down  amongst  those  moral  realities,  those  waves  of  pain  and 
shame  and  compunction,  that  our  Christian  faith  makes  its 
profound  proposals.  It  is  to  the  human  soul  flung  back 
upon  itself  in  some  hour  of  ruthless  self-examination  that 
Christ  in  the  name  of  God  offers  forgiveness  ;  offers,  that  is 
to  say,  to  help  a  man  to  lift  up  his  head  and  to  recover 
his  self-respect  and  his  right  to  proceed. 

Now,  what  are  the  proposals  which  Christ  makes  to  the 
human  spirit  which  has  been  thrown  back  upon  itself  by 
some  wave  of  blame  ?  How  does  Christ  propose  to  help  a 
man  who,  himself  being  judge,  has  spoiled  something  it 
may  be  in  another's  life  and  outlook,  and  spoiled  something 
in  his  own,  and  thus  spoiled  something  of  God's  design  for 
the  world  ?  In  short,  how  does  Christ  propose  to  deal  with 
a  man  so  that  a  man  shall  forgive  himself  !  For  that  I  think 
is  how  the  whole  matter  of  human  forgiveness  should  be 
approached  in  our  day.  It  may  very  well  be  that  when  we 
speak  of  sinning  against  God,  in  the  sense  of  sinning  against 
some  August  Being  who  wields  this  Universe  and  Frame  of 
things — it  may  be  that,  when  we  use  such  words,  we  are  not 
getting  home  to  the  conscience  of  a  modern  man.  And  so, 
for  a  time  at  least,  it  might  lead  to  a  greater  seriousness 
were  we  to  amend  S.  Paul's  question — meaning  all  the  time 
the  very  thing  that  St.  Paul  meant — and  were  we  to  ask, 
not  "  How  shall  a  man  be  just  before  God  ?  "  but  "  How 
shall  a  man  be  just  before  himself  ?  "  ;  not  "  how  can  God 
forgive  a  man  ?  "  but  "  how  can  a  man  forgive  himself  ?  " 

What  are  the  terms  on  which  an  honest  man  who  blames 
himself  for  his  own  life,  or  for  some  deed  of  an  unworthy 
kind  in  his  own  life,  what  are  the  terms  on  which  an  honest 
man  will  let  himself  off,  and  hold  himself  qualified  to  mix 
again  with  clean  and  honest  people  ? 

Put  in  that  way,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  terms  of 
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the  Christian  Gospel  stand  as  the  only  terms  which  will 
meet  the  case  in  a  sincere  and  well-meaning  soul.  That 
one  who  has  done  wrong  shall  come  down  from  the  throne 
of  his  pride  ;  that  he  shall  walk  softly  all  his  days  ;  that  he 
shall  shew  mercy  to  those  who  may  behave  towards  himself 
as  he  knows  he  behaved  towards  another  ;  that  he  shall 
favour  and  recommend  to  others  that  reading  of  human 
nature  which  describes  it  as  something  not  safe  or  secure 
until  it  has  been  saved  and  secured  by  fellowship  with 
God  ;  that  any  appeal  which  may  ever  reach  him  for  some 
sacrifice  in  order  that  the  well-being  of  man  may  be  promoted 
shall  have  his  ready  and  grateful  sympathy  ; — these  are 
amongst  the  very  requirements — I  will  not  say  which  God 
makes  of  any  one  who  would  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  his 
wrong-doing, — they  are  the  very  requirements  which  the 
aroused  conscience  of  a  man  makes  of  himself.  They  are 
the  very  lowest  terms  on  which  an  honest  man  will  begin 
to  forgive  himself,  or  will  begin  to  think  of  himself  without 
inner  repugnance. 

I  say,  these  are  the  very  lowest  terms.  For,  to  the  soul 
of  a  man,  aroused  and  excited  by  these  profound  com- 
punctions, the  question  as  to  how  to  get  right  with  oneself 
is  apt  to  open  up  still  deeper  and  deeper  questions,  questions 
indeed  from  which,  it  may  be,  he  sees  no  complete  issue, 
though  all  the  time  he  is  finding,  in  such  activities  as  his 
new  moral  tenderness  is  suggesting  to  him,  a  certain  allevia- 
tion of  his  own  distress. 

For,  it  was  not  Christ  who  first  created  the  problems 
which  gather  about  human  guilt.  God  be  praised,  it  is 
He  who  takes  upon  Himself  to  solve  them.  But  it  was  not 
He  who  put  them  there.  They  are  there,  because  they 
belong  to  the  nature  of  man.  And  every  deep  interpreter  of 
the  life  of  thought  and  feeling  has  soon  or  late  been  forced 
to  find  someway  through  this  dark  forest.  By  what  means 
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Can  a  bad  thing  be  brought  to  an  end  in  this  world  ?  By 
what  means  can  a  stain  on  the  soul  be  removed  ?  By  what 
means  can  a  sullied  imagination  be  made  clean  ?  By  what 
means  can  faith  in  the  love  of  God  be  made  credible  for 
those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  man's  cruelty  or  lust  ? 
These  are  the  problems  which  have  confronted  man  as  often 
as  man  has  become  serious  enough  to  be  aware  of  them. 
Light  and  popular  writers  of  a  passing  day  may  deal  frivo- 
lously with  such  matters  ;  but  the  deep  souls  of  the  race 
have  so  perceived  such  things  that  until  they  had  found 
some  way  out  to  the  light,  there  was  for  them  no  honourable 
rest.  This  is  the  problem  for  Sophocles  and  for  Dante,  as 
it  was  the  problem  for  St.  Paul,  and  for  Augustine,  and  for 
Bunyan.  How  is  a  man  to  deal  with  his  own  implacable 
sense  of  blame  ? 

And,  once  again,  it  is  to  the  human  soul  on  the  level  of 
this  seriousness  that  Christ  offers  Himself.  It  is  nothing 
dishonourable,  nothing  weak  or  easy,  that  He  proposes  for 
us  as  our  way  back  to  self-respect.  He  asks  first  that  we 
shall  be  honest,  giving  things  their  proper  names,  and 
our  own  moral  failure  its  proper  name.  Then  He  asks  us  to 
believe  that  His  Father  in  Heaven  is  such  that  in  spite  of 
our  behaviour  He  does  not  cast  us  off  :  that  rather  He 
would  have  us,  once  we  are  truly  penitent,  deal  gently  with 
ourselves.  He  would  have  us  make  whatever  reparation  is 
possible.  And,  as  for  the  sad  influences  which  may  have 
sprung  from  our  act  or  from  our  life,  He  would  have  us 
cast  all  that  upon  Him  ;  this  not  carelessly,  but  passion- 
ately, and  as  it  were  desperately,  and  only  in  order  that 
thereby  we  may  be  free  to  live  henceforth  by  that  new  and 
holy  energy  which,  after  the  silence  of  a  deep  contrition, 
breaks  in  a  flood  upon  repentant  souls. 

And  through  all  this  and  in  all  this,  He  would  have  us 
dwell  much  in  the  memory  of  Him,  and  in  Communion 
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with  Him,  using  His  words,  His  promises,  to  answer  the 
recurring  fears  of  our  still  tender  spirits,  and  His  Great 
Love  for  us  to  lift  up  our  head  when,  after  thinking  and 
thinking,  our  soul  has  sunk  within  us. 

For  the  whole  Christian  system  rests  upon  man's  sense 
of  blame,  and  on  that  very  basis  faith  builds  her  prospect 
of  a  glory  for  man  that  is  yet  to  be.  If  men  will  deal 
faithfully  with  themselves,  refusing  the  sophistries  of 
theoretical  knowledge ;  if  they  will  cherish  and  honour  and 
fulfil  those  personal  lights  and  shadows  of  the  spirit  within 
them  which  correspond  to  some  holy  ideal  and  their  own 
attitude  to  it,  one  thing  is  assured :  we  shall  never  cease  to 
have  an  intense  and  responsible  world,  liable  it  may  be  to 
failures  and  mistakes,  but  not  capable  of  established  and 
undisputed  crimes  ;  a  world  susceptible  always  of  a  sudden 
and  supernatural  advance,  in  answer  to  a  thousand  thousand 
private  wrestlings  :  something,  in  short,  like  what  happens 
to  the  human  soul  when,  in  a  strong  mood  of  moral  com- 
punction and  regret,  it  has  been  washed  clean  by  a  flood  of 
tears.  JOHN  A.  HUTTON. 


SOME  EDITORIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  FOURTH 

GOSPEL. 

IT  is  still  an  axiom  among  many  critics  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  a  "  seamless  robe."  But,  whilst  the  recent 
criticism  of  this  book  has  given  it  an  earlier  date  than 
used  to  be  thought  possible,  and  has  shown  that  many  of 
its  dogmatic  and  apologetic  elements  are  already  present  in 
Mark  and  Paul,  it  has  also  assimilated  it  in  point  of  structure 
to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Instead  of  regarding  it  all  as  the 
work  of  an  eye-witness,  or  as  a  historical  supplement  to  the 
other  Gospels,  the  modern  critic  believes  that  the  Ephesian 
Philo  who  attempted  this  allegorisation  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
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terms  of  Hellenistic  Christianity  of  the  second  century,  set 
about  the  historical  part  of  his  work  in  much  the  same  way 
as  his  predecessors — that  he  sifted  and  selected  the  sources 
at  his  disposal  under  the  guidance  of  a  dominant  Church 
tradition,  which  in  his  case  was  Johannine,  as  in  theirs 
it  had  been  of  Peter  or  of  Paul.  That  the  result  of  this 
process  was  different  in  John's  Gospel  from  what  it  had 
been  in  Mark's  or  Luke's  follows  from  his  later  date,  when 
the  canonical  tradition  was  growing  more  fixed  and  familiar, 
and  the  uncanonical  more  varied  and  apocryphal,  every 
day ;  whilst  Gnostic  or  sub-Gnostic  speculations  were 
suggesting  (as  they  are  again  to-day)  that  the  Christianity 
of  the  future  might  be  able  to  emancipate  itself  from  its 
bondage  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  surprising  fact,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  that  the  fourth  Gospel  shows  any 
sound  historical  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  able,  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  critics,  to  correct  the  chronology  and 
enlarge  the  topography  of  the  Synoptists,  and  to  supply 
fuller  and  more  accurate  details  than  they  give  us  as  to 
the  Jewish  background  of  the  Ministry,  are  facts  which 
point  to  its  possession  and  use  of  a  primitive  tradition. 

But  obviously  this  tradition  does  not  cover  most  of  the 
teaching  in  the  Gospel,  or  more  than  a  part  of  its  narratives. 
Quite  new  incidents,  such  as  the  miracle  at  Cana  or  the 
raising  of  Lazarus ;  literary  compilations,  such  as  the  anoint- 
ing at  Bethany,  or  the  story  of  Easter  morning ;  new  illus- 
trations of  old  controversies,  such  as  that  about  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath — all  demand  an  editorial  hypothesis 
of  a  rather  complex  kind. 

The  more  obvious  heads  of  this  problem  are  not  dealt 
with  here.  Nothing  will  be  said  about  the  relation  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptic  tradition,  or  about  its  use 
of  extra-canonical  sources,  or  about  that  most  fascinating 
problem,  the  disarrangements  in  and  additions  to  its  text. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  discuss  what  may  be 
called  the  editorial  footnotes  which  occur  here  and  there 
in  the  Gospel,  and  which  present  some  puzzling  but  signi- 
ficant evidence  as  to  its  composition. 

The  discussion  of  the  editorial  elements  in  the  Gospel 
usually  starts  from  the  so-called  Appendix,  ch.  xxi.,  and 
especially  from  v.  24  of  that  chapter,  where  a  Church 
committee  of  some  kind,  using  the  editorial  "  we,"  gives 
its  imprimatur  to  the  theory  that  the  "  beloved  disciple  " 
was  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  From  this  verse  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  argue  back  to  the  anonymous  witness  of  the 
piercing  of  the  side  in  xix.  35,  and  to  those  who  were  specta- 
tors of  the  glory  of  the  Logos,  and  received  of  His  fulness, 
in  i.  14,  16.  The  argument  is  helped  out  by  the  "  we  " 
section  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Johannine  Epistle. 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  over  the  familiar  ground  of  these 
passages,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  as  a 
basis  for  a  treatment  of  the  editorial  problem  they  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  Church  committee  of  xxi.  24 
cannot  be  the  "  we  "  of  the  Prologue,  or  of  the  first  Epistle. 
The  witness  of  xix.  35  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and 
is  vouched  for,  not  by  the  committee,  but  by  efceivo?,  who 
may  be  either  himself  or,  more  probably,  Christ.  None 
of  these  passages  explain  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural 
in  iii.  11—  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  bear  witness 
of  that  we  have  seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness  "  ; 
or  in  iv.  22 — "Ye  worship  that  which  ye  know  not;  we 
worship  that  which  we  know."  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  its 
position  after  the  summary  of  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
end  of  ch.  xx.,  hardly  any  one  would  have  doubted  that  the 
so-called  "  Appendix  "  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel9 
though  its  last  two  verses  are  certainly  editorial.  There 
are  therefore  considerable  difficulties  about  this  line  of 
investigation  into  the  editorial  elements  of  the  Gospel. 
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Hence  the  importance  of  another  class  of  footnotes,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  These  footnotes  have  a  peculiar 
character  of  their  own.  They  appear  to  be,  not  notes  upon 
his  sources  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  but  comments  upon 
the  author's  work  by  an  editor  who  misunderstands  his 
meaning. 

Take  an  analogy  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  Mark 
vii.  3-4  a  long  footnote  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
text  explaining  how  "  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews, 
except  they  wash  their  hands  diligently,  eat  not  " — and 
so  on.  This  is  a  straightforward  comment  on  an  incident 
in  the  Gospel,  and,  whoever  its  author,  is  a  legitimate  piece 
of  editorship.  There  are  plenty  of  such  comments  in  John, 
but,  as  is  natural  in  a  work  at  once  carefully  edited  and 
intensely  Jewish,  they  are  generally  an  integral  part  of 
the  text.  For  instance,  the  same  customs  of  purification 
which  Mark  adds  in  his  footnote  are  incidentally  referred  to 
in  John  ii.  6  (the  stone  waterpots  at  the  marriage  at  Cana), 
in  iii.  25  (the  discussion  between  John's  disciples  and  a  Jew 
"  about  purifying  "),  in  xi.  55  (the  country  people  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves),  and 
in  xviii.  28  (the  scruple  which  prevented  Jesus'  accusers 
entering  the  Prsetorium). 

But  in  the  same  chapter  of  Mark  is  another  footnote  of 
quite  a  different  kind.  "  Perceive  ye  not,"  says  Jesusy 
"  that  whatsoever  from  without  goeth  into  the  man,  it 
cannot  defile  him  ;  because  it  goeth  not  into  his  heart  but 
into  his  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught?  "  And 
then  comes  the  comment  (as  translated  by  the  Revisers)  t 
"  This  he  said  making  all  meats  clean."  But  did  He? 
Should  we  not  generally  agree  that  the  comment  is  an 
unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  narrowing  down  of  the 
original  meaning  ?  It  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
Mark  himself  added  the  words,  or  a  later  editor.  The  point 
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is  that  the  footnote  narrows  down  a  spiritual  principle  into 
an  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  so  loses  the  real  meaning  of  Christ's 
teaching. 

The  phenomenon  in  the  fourth  Gospel  to  which  this 
paper  would  direct  attention  is  the  existence  of  a  definite 
class  of  footnotes  just  of  this  kind.  Let  us  take  the  most 
important  of  them  one  by  one. 

In  ii.  28  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  although  transferred 
from  its  Synoptic  position,  is  followed,  as  in  the  Synoptic 
account,  by  a  questioning  of  Jesus'  authority.  "  The  Jews 
therefore  answered  and  said  unto  him,  what  sign  showest 
thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things  ?  "  The 
answer  is  not,  as  in  the  original,  an  argument  from  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Baptist's  mission  to  that  of  Jesus, 
but  a  saying  which  was  urged  against  Jesus  at  His  trial, 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up," 
or  (as  in  the  Marcan  version,  Mark  xiv.  58),  "I  will  destroy 
this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  build  another  made  without  hands."  What  did  these 
words  mean  ?  At  any  rate  we  may  assume  that  they  did 
not  mean  what  John's  Jews  take  them  to  mean.  It  is  a 
fixed  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  that 
Jesus'  Jewish  hearers  always  miss  His  real  meaning.  Among 
the  different  principles  of  interpretation  recognised  by 
allegorists  they  stand  always  for  the  literal  or  somatic  : 
they  cannot  penetrate  into  what  Origen  would  have 
called  the  psychic  and  pneumatic  meanings  of  Christ's 
words  and  acts.  Jesus  therefore  was  not  promising  to 
rebuild  Herod's  temple  in  three  days.  But  if  the  saying  is 
allegorical,17  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  view  of 
the  Messianic  expectation  of  a  new  temple,  forming  part 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  descend  from  heaven, 
in  view  of  the  Christian  application  of  this  image  in  the 
Johannine  Apocalypse,  and  of  Paul's  teaching  (Eph.  ii.  21, 
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etc.)  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  Christianity 

is  the  spiritual  temple  in  which  all  the  promises  of  the 

Jewish  temple  are  fulfilled,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the 

author  of  the  Gospel  interpreted  Jesus'  words  in  the  same 

way,  and  took  them  as  a  prediction  of  the  almost  miraculous 

growth  of  the  Christian  Church.     But  if  this  is  so,  what 

are  we  to  make  of  the  comment  which  follows  ? — "  But  he 

spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.     When  therefore  he  was 

raised  from   the  dead,   his  disciples  remembered  that  he 

spake  thus  ;   and  they  believed  the  scripture,  and  the  word 

which  Jesus  had  said."     We  shall,  of  course,  remember  that 

Paul  had  not  only  taught  his  converts  that  their  bodies  were 

"  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  19),  but  had  also 

told  them  to  look  forward  to  possessing  a  resurrection  body, 

"  a  house  not  made  with  hands  (the  same  word  a^eipoiroL'rjTov 

as  is  used  in  Mark  xiv,  58)  eternal,  in  the  heavens  "  :  as  also 

that  almost  any  mention  of  "  three  days  "  soon  came  to  be 

regarded  as  an  allusion  to  the  Resurrection.     We  may,  then, 

if  we  like,  regard  John's  comment  as  a  legitimate  view  of 

Jesus'  meaning  from  at  least  one  Pauline  angle.     But  to 

suppose  that  this  footnote  gives  the  primary  meaning  of  the 

saying,  that  is,  the  meaning  which  Is  most  in  accordance 

with  the  temper  of  the  fourth  Gospel  (let  alone  the  only 

admissible  meaning)  is  almost  impossible.     Add  that  this 

interpretation  is  mixed  up  with  a  theory  of  Jesus'  age — 

namely,  that  He  was  coeval  with  Herod's  restoration  of  the 

temple,  and  was  at  this  time  46 — which  rests  partly  upon 

a  somewhat  difficult  piece  of  chronology,  and  partly  upon 

the  assumption  that  the  Messiah  must  live  for  the  seven 

weeks  of  years  predicted  by  Daniel  ix.  27.     Is  it  not,  then, 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  footnote  represents,  not  the 

interpretation  which   the  mystical  author  of  the   Gospel 

put  upon  the  words  that  he  reported,  but  the  mistaken 

comment  of  an  editor  of  great  zeal  for  the  prophetic  power 
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of  "  the  scripture  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said,'* 
but  with  little  insight  into  their  real  meaning  ? 

The  second  instance  is  not  so  simple.  "  On  the  last  day, 
the  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that 
believeth  on  me  as  the  scripture  saith,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water  "  (vii.  37-8).  In  this,  which  is  the 
accepted  translation,  the  his  (avrov)  refers  to  "  him  that 
believeth  on  me."  But  it  is  also  possible  to  translate  the 
passage,  "  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  to  me  :  and  let 
him  that  believeth  drink":  in  which  case  the  quotation 
from  scripture  which  follows  makes  a  fresh  start,  and  "  out 
of  his  belly  "  may  refer,  not  to  the  believer,  but  to  Christ. 
In  favour  of  the  first  view  is  the  obvious  parallel  in  iv.  14, 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
will  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
become  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  eternal 
life."  In  favour  of  the  second  view,  to  which  Westcott 
finally  inclined,  is  the  use  which  Paul  makes  (1  Cor.  x.  4)  of 
Midrashic  interpretations  of  the  Rock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii. 
1-7) — the  very  incident  in  Jewish  history  which  was  com- 
memorated by  the  ceremonies  of  this  "  last  day,  the  great 
day  of  the  feast " — "  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that 
followed  them,  and  the  rock  was  Christ."  But  it  matters 
comparatively  little  whether  the  rivers  of  living  water  flow 
direct  from  Christ,  or  spring  up  by  His  power  in  the  believer. 
The  point  is,  what  are  they  ?  And  about  this  there  would 
seem  to  be  less  doubt.  The  closely  parallel  saying  in  iv.  14 
already  quoted  comes,  of  course,  from  the  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  Messiah  was  expected 
to  repeat  Moses'  miracle  of  the  gift  of  manna  :  that  is 
the  text  upon  which  John  bases  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  and  the  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Life  in 
ch.  vi.  The  Messiah  was  also  expected  to  repeat  Moses* 
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miracle  in  Horeb,  by  providing  miraculous  water  for  his 
followers  :  that  again  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  living  water 
promised  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  in  the  present 
passage.  Both  the  bread  and  the  water  are  "  living,"  not 
merely  as  being  alive,  but  also  as  giving  life  to  those  who 
receive  them  :  and  the  life  they  give  is  &TJ  alu>vt,os,  the 
life  of  the  age  to  come,  the  heavenly  life  which  begins  on 
earth,  the  timeless  existence  which  may  be  experienced  in 
time.  The  "  rivers  of  living  water,"  then,  in  the  present 
passage,  are  the  "  well  of  water  springing  up  into  eternal 
life  "  of  ch.  iv :  they  fulfil,  and  more  than  fulfil,  all  that 
Jewish  teachers  had  claimed,  under  the  same  metaphor, 
for  the  Law — saying,  for  instance,  "  that  as  water  gives 
life  to  the  world,  so  do  the  words  of  the  Law,"  or  that  as 
"  water  refreshes  the  body,  so  the  Law  refreshes  the  soul " 
— and  they  can  have  meant,  to  the  writer  of  the  Gospel, 
nothing  less  than  that  communion  of  Christians  with  Christ, 
that  sharing  of  His  essential  spirit  and  life,  which  reappears 
in  His  own  allegory  of  the  vine,  and  in  Paul's  metaphor  of 
the  body  and  its  members. 

Is  it  not  then  surprising  that  in  the  next  verse  we  find 
this  explanation  given  ?  "  But  this  he  spake  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  that  believed  on  him  were  to  receive  :  for  the 
Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori- 
fied "  (vii.  39).  Even  if  we  take  these  words  in  their  widest 
sense — if  we  regard  Pentecost  as  the  restoration,  after  400 
years'  silence,  of  the  prophetic  age  which  ended  with  Malachi 
and  Zechariah,  if  we  forget  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel  this 
wide  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  limited  and  replaced  by  the  gift 
of  the  Paraclete  to  the  ten  apostles  in  xx.  22,  and  if  we  help 
out  the  position  by  means  of  the  primitive  identification  of 
Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  :  even  so  we  can  hardly 
accept  this  explanation  of  Jesus'  words  as  adequate,  let 
alone  as  the  only  possible  one,  To  limit  John's  teaching 
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about  water  to  the  Pentecostal  Spirit,  even  when  that  is 
explained  in  terms  of  the  Paraclete,  is  surely  a  misunder- 
standing only  less  serious  than  that  which  limits  it  to  the 
water  of  baptism,  and  identifies  the  loaf  of  life  with  the 
sacramentah  bread.  If  it  is  not  pure  literalism,  it  is  at 
least  to  prefer  the  shallower  to  the  deeper  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. May  we  not  therefore  conclude  that  this  foot- 
note does  not  come  from  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  but 
from  the  same  kind  of  editor  as  was  responsible  for  mis- 
interpreting the  saying  about  the  Temple? 

The  next  instance  is  a  familiar  one.  Among  the  last 
public  words  attributed  to  Jesus,  at  the  moment  when  the 
"  hour "  of  his  "  glorification "  had  at  last  struck,  are 
these,  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  :  now  shall  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth  (the  preposition  is  eV,  and  should  probably 
be  rendered  as  in  the  margin  '  out  of  the  earth  ')  will  draw 
all  men  unto  myself  "  (xii.  31-2).  Jesus'  glorification  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  means,  of  course,  not  his  Passion  alone,  but 
also  the  Resurrection  and  Association  which  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  it — the  whole  divine  event  which  vindicates  His 
claims,  and  secures  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete.  We  should 
therefore  expect  the  lifting  up  from  or  out  of  the  earth  to 
refer  to  this  event.  And  if  we  turn  back  to  the  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  this  opinion  is  confirmed^  For  there  we 
find  the  Ascension  (iii.  13) — "  No  man  hath  ascended  into 
heaven,  but  he  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  Man  " — illustrated  thus  :  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up  :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  may  have 
eternal  life."  The  word  for  lifting  up  (v^oco)  is  the  same 
in  both  places,  and  almost  certainly  comes  from  the  v^coOij- 
of  Isaiah  Hi.  13,  where  John's  word  for  glorify  (Sofa- 
also  occurs — "  Behold  my  servant  shall  deal 
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wisely,  he  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up  and  shall  be  very 
high."  Cp.  Acts  ii.  33,  where  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  "  being 
by  (or  at)  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted  "  (v^wQels)  ;  and 
again,  Acts  v.  31,  "  Him  did  God  exalt  (vtycoa-e)  with  (or  at) 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour."  These 
passages  are  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus'  "  lifting  up  "  or 
"  exaltation  "  meant  to  the  primitive  Christians,  not  His 
crucifixion,  but  His  Ascension,  not  the  physical  manner  of 
His  death  on  earth,  but  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  life  in 
heaven.  It  is  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  we  should  take 
viii.  28,  "  When  ye  have  lifted  up  (v^co  cry-re)  the  Son  of  Man, 
then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he."  It  is  certainly  bold  to 
speak  of  the  Jews  as  bringing  about  the  Ascension  :  but 
this  is  easier  than  to  suppose  that  John  speaks  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, which  was  always  a  scandal  to  the  Jews,  as  convinc- 
ing them  of  the  justice  of  His  claims.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  meaning  which  we  should  naturally  give  to  the  passage 
under  discussion — "  I,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me  ''  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ministry  of  the 
ascended  Christ,  carried  out  through  the  work  of  the  Para- 
clete, and  through  the  preaching  of  the  missionary  Church, 
will  make  a  world- wide  appeal,  where  His  earthly  ministry 
only  gathered  a  small  band  of  followers. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of  the  comment  which 
follows  :  "  But  this  he  said,  signifying  by  what  manner  of 
death  he  should  die  "  ?  or  of  the  consequential  footnote 
in  xviii.  32 — "  The  Jews  said,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death,  that  the  word  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled 
which  he  spake,  signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he 
should  die  "  ?  The  first  is  introduced  with  almost  the 
same  formula  as  the  footnote  we  last  dealt  with  in  vii.  39. 
The  latter  attributes  a  prophetic  character  to  Jesus'  words, 
like  our  first  footnote,  ii.  22.  Both  seem  to  materialise  and 
misinterpret  Jesus'  words  in  a  way  which  is  unworthy  of 
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the  evangelist.  What  would  he  find  significant  in  the 
lifting  up  of  Christ's  body  upon  the  cross,  compared  with 
the  exaltation  and  glorification  of  His  incarnate  divinity 
through  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  will  ?  There 
is  indeed  no  local  or  temporal  meaning  left  hi  v-ty-ba  at  all, 
any  more  than  in  the  other  language  which  John  uses  about 
Christ's  coming  and  going,  His  past  and  His  future.  The 
comment  of  the  Jews  sufficiently  warns  us  against  falling 
into  their  error.  "  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law,"  they 
say,  "  that  the  Christ  abideth  for  ever :  and  how  sayest 
thou  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  "  (xii.  34)  ; 
that  is,  they  imagine  the  Ascension  to  mean  no  more  than 
Christ's  going  away,  and  would  cling  to  His  bodily  pre- 
sence, as  Peter  did  at  the  Transfiguration,  or  Mary  Magdalene 
by  the  empty  tomb.  But  even  these  misunderstanding 
Jews  never  dream  of  interpreting  Christ's  exaltation,  as  the 
Gospel  itself  does  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse,  of 
the  Crucifixion.  One  can  hardly  help  inferring  that  the 
footnote  containing  this  interpretation  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Evangelist,  but  of  the  editor  whom  we  have  already 
traced,  or  of  some  one  like  him. 

The  formula  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  xviii.  32 — 
"  that  the  word  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake," 
occurs  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  same  chapter  in  connexion 
with  what  is  widely  acknowledged  to  be  another  misinter- 
pretation of  Jesus'  words.  At  the  Betrayal,  when  Jesus' 
captors  say  whom  they  are  seeking,  he  replies,  "  I  told  you 
that  I  am  he  :  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their 
way  "  :  and  the  comment  follows,  "  that  the  word  might 
be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  '  Of  those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  I  lost  not  one  '  '  (xviii.  9).  This  is  a  specially 
perverse  bit  of  exegesis.  The  words  in  xvii.  12  have  a 
quite  different  meaning  to  that  here  given  them,  and  a 
much  profounder  one.  There  the  Ascended  Christ  is 
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praying  for  His  Church,  symbolised  by  the  eleven  disciples : 
"  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are.  While 
I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which  thou 
hast  given  me,  and  I  guarded  them,  and  not  one  of  them 
perished,  but  the  son  of  perdition  ;  that  the  scripture  might 
be  fulfilled."  Are  we  really  to  suppose  that  "  guarded  " 
means  no  more  than  "  saved  them  from  arrest  by  the 
Sanhedrin  "  ?  or  that  "  not  one  of  them  perished  but  the 
son  of  perdition  "  means  "  they  all  survived  the  Betrayal 
and  Crucifixion,  except  Judas,  who  hanged  himself "  ? 
Nothing  surely  could  be  more  superficial,  or  more  absurd. 
Matthew  Arnold  in  God  and  the  Bible  (p.  172)  notices 
this  point.  "  Can  anything  be  more  clear,"  he  asks, 
"  than  that  the  two  sayings  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
one  another,  and  that  it  is  a  mechanical  and  narrowing 
application  of  the  second-mentioned  saying  (xviii.  9)  which 
makes  it  lead  up  to  the  first  (xvii.  12).  In  the  second, 
eternal  salvation  is  the  theme  ;  in  the  first,  safety  from  a 
passing  danger.  And  could  the  free  and  profound  inventor 
of  the  second  saying  have  been  so  caught  by  the  surfaces 
of  things  as  to  make  it  the  mere  prophecy  of  the  first  ? 
This  is  sound  criticism  ;  and  the  inference  is  that  xviii.  9 
is  a  footnote  added  by  an  editor  who  thought  the  formal 
fulfilment  of  Jesus'  sayings  more  important  than  their 
essential  meaning. 

Let  us  take  one  other  instance,  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  the  famous  prediction  to  Peter  in  xxi.  18. 
'  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young, 
thou'girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest : 
but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hand,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not."  The  comment  upon  this  is,  "  Now 
this  he  spake,  signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he 

VOL.  xiv.  15 
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should  glorify  God."  But  did  he  ?  Was  this  the  meaning  ? 
The  imagery,  according  to  Professor  Bacon,  is  that  of  a 
helpless  old  man  who  dresses  himself  by  standing  up,  hold- 
ing out  his  hands,  and  turning  round,  whilst  an  attendant 
holds  the  long  sash  or  girdle,  which  is  thus  wound  round 
his  waist.  When  he  is  dressed,  he  must  be  carried  through 
the  streets,  because  he  is  too  weak  to  walk.  But  what 
has  this  imagery  to  do  with  martyrdom,  or  with  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  Peter's  death,  crucifixion  ?  It  needs  an 
intolerable  stretch  of  meaning  to  make  eVreyet?  ra?  %elpa^ 
refer  to  the  laying  of  the  victim's  arms  upon  the  cross,  or  to 
apply  £o><ret,  the  appropriate  word  for  dressing  oneself  when 
getting  up  in  the  morning  (e.g.  Acts  xii.  8),  to  the  binding 
of  the  body  or  limbs  to  the  cross,  or  olcrei  to  the  raising  of 
the  cross  with  the  body  upon  it :  it  is  scarcely  easier  to 
apply  this  language  to  the  procession,  with  the  criminal 
bearing  his  cross,  which  preceded  the  actual  crucifixion. 

Two  clues  may  be  suggested  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  first  is  a  comparison  of  the  words  "  when 
thou  art  old"  with  the  question  of  Nicodemus,  "  How  can 
a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  a  second  time 
into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  born  ?  "  In  both  passages 
old  age  is  taken  literally  by  Christ's  hearers  :  in  both  He 
meant  it  metaphorically.  Nicodemus  may  have  been  an 
old  man — he  is  sometimes  identified  with  Nicodemon  ben 
Gorion,  who  was  living  in  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70 — Peter 
may  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  in  either  case  that  Jesus  is  fore- 
telling dates,  but  rather  that  he  is  describing  spiritual 
conditions.  Regeneration  is  to  be  born  of  the  spirit,  which 
comes  and  goes  unaccountably.  Peter's  stretching  out  of 
the  hands,  and  girding,  and  carrying,  are  not  a  literal 
incident  of  his  old  age,  but  a  spiritual  change  appropriate 
to  his  later  development.  The  other  clue,  which  fits  this 
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one,  is  in  the  words  which  immediately  follow  the  prediction, 
"  And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  he  saith  unto  him,  '  Follow 
me  '  '  (xxii.  19).  This  is  the  regular  Synoptic  formula 
for  the  direct  call  of  a  disciple.  John  applies  it  to  Philip 
(i.  43)  :  but  Peter  is  brought  to  Jesus  by  Andrew  (i.  42), 
and  never  receives  the  call  until  the  present  moment.  Nor 
is  this  accidental.  In  xiii.  36-8,  we  find  this  conversation, 
"  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ? 
Jesus  answered,  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now 
(the  same  word  aicoKovdelv  is  used)  ;  but  thou  shalt  follow 
afterwards.  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  why  cannot  I 
follow  thee  even  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thee. 
Jesus  answereth,  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  me  ? 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  till 
thou  hast  denied  me  thrice."  Here  we  have  Peter's  request 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  Jesus,  i.e.  to  be  a  disciple,  and  Jesus' 
prediction  that  he  will  do  so  some  day  ;  Peter's  interpreta- 
tion of  "  following  "  as  equivalent  to  "  laying  down  his 
life  "—which  exactly  anticipates,  and  may  have  given  rise 
to,  the  misinterpretation  in  the  passage  under  discussion  ; 
and  Jesus'  statement  of  the  reason  why  Peter's  call  to 
discipleship  is  delayed,  viz.,  because  of  his  coming  denial. 
Are  we  not  meant  to  infer  that  when  the  threefold  question 
and  charge  to  Peter  in  ch.  xxi.  have  cancelled  his  threefold 
denial,  the  words  "  Follow  me  "  are  the  call  to  discipleship 
which  has  hitherto  been  withheld  ?  And  does  it  not  follow, 
as  it  followed  from  the  comparison  with  the  question  of 
Nicodemus,  that  the  saying  about  Peter's  stretching  out 
his  hands  and  being  girded,  and  carried  whither  he  would 
not,  refer  precisely  to  the  life  of  penitent  and  obedient 
discipleship  which  had  not  been  possible  for  him  at  an 
earlier  period  in  his  spiritual  development,  when  he  preferred 
to  be  his  own  master  and  to  go  his  own  way  ?  Is  it  not 
John's  dramatic  rendering  of  Jesus'  words  to  Peter  in  Luke 
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xxii.  32,  "  When  thou  hast  turned  again,  stablish  thy  bre- 
thren "  ?  This  interpretation  is  verified  by  the  contrast 
which  runs  all  through  the  Passion  narrative  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  between  Peter  and  the  "  beloved  disciple/'  and 
which  culminates  in  the  passage  under  discussion.  For 
Peter,  having  been  told  to  begin  following  Jesus,  at  once 
"  turning  about  seeth  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (already) 
following  him  "  (aKo\ov6ovvTa),  and  is  told  Jesus'  purpose 
with  regard  to  him  in  terms  which  are  no  more  to  be  taken 
literally  than  those  of  the  prediction  about  himself—  "  If  I 
will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  fol- 
lowed by  the  repetition  of  his  own  call,  "  Follow  thou 
me."  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  at  this  climax  of 
the  Passion  Gospel,  and  in  view  of  the  ideal  characteristics 
of  the  beloved  disciple,  Jesus  is  doing  no  more  here  than 
satisfy  Peter's  thirst  for  prophecy  by  foretelling  that  one 
of  the  disciples  will  survive  until  the  second  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  The  "  brethren  "  who  took  the  words  in  this 
literal  sense  are  in  fact  rebuked  by  the  writer  of  v.  23. 
And  the  point  of  his  rebuke  is  surely  this :  not  simply  to 
recall  the  Church  from  fanciful  speculations,  such  as  those 
which  appear  in  the  Acts  of  John — that  John  entered  the 
grave  alive,  and  still  slept  and  breathed  in  his  Ephesian 
tomb — to  the  literal  ambiguity  of  Jesus'  saying,  as  though 
He  had  indeed  promised  something  to  this  particular  disciple, 
but  it  was  rash  to  say  exactly  what ;  but  rather  to  insist 
that  the  saying  has  a  quite  definite  meaning,  and  that  a 
mystical  one.  The  "  beloved  disciple  "  is  not  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  (as  the  Church  committee  of  v.  24  assert), 
but  an  ideal  figure.  Jesus'  promise  is  not  that  one  of  His 
disciples  shall  live  to  extreme  old  age,  and  witness  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  spiritual  insight  and  faith, 
the  marks  of  true  discipleship,  as  personified  in  the  beloved 
disciple,  shall  never  die  out  of  the  Church,  and  shall  never 
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lose  their  reward  in  the  experience  of  the  living  presence 
of  Christ. 

Both  predictions,  then,  hang  together,  and  the  error  of 
the  brethren,  who  thought  that  "  that  disciple  should  not 
die,"  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  editor  who  added  the 
footnote,  "  This  he  said,  signifying  by  what  manner  of 
death  he  should  glorify  God." 

If  asked  who  this  editor  can  have  been,  we  shall  remember 
that  the  same  interpretation  of  the  present  passage  reap- 
pears in  2  Peter  i.  14 — "  knowing  that  the  putting  off  of 
my  tabernacle  cometh  swiftly,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  signified  unto  me."  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  quoting  our  passage. 
More  probably  Jesus'  words,  and  this  explanation  of  them, 
were  part  of  the  floating  tradition  of  the  early  second 
century,  out  of  which  the  Gospel  was  composed.  John 
might  make  use  of  the  words,  as  suitable  for  his  purpose, 
without  explaining  them.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  pre- 
ferred them  with  their  familiar  exegesis.  But  that  the 
hand  which  restored  this  exegesis  to  the  Gospel  was  not 
unlike  that  which  wrote  the  Epistle,  is  at  least  a  legitimate 
hypothesis. 

Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  examination 
of  these  passages  : 

(1)  First,  if  the  predictions  to  Peter  and  the  beloved 
disciple  are  to  be  interpreted  as  above — if,  that  is  to  say, 
they  made  no  reference,  originally,  to  the  martyrdom  of 
the  one  or  to  the  long  life  of  the  other — the  chief  raisvn 
d'etre  of  ch.  xxi.   as  an  Appendix  disappears,  and  we  are 
free  to  regard   it  as  the  fitting  and  necessary  climax  of 
the  whole  Gospel.     The  other  arguments  which  point  to  this 
conclusion  were  examined  in  a  previous  article  (see  EXPOSI- 
TOR for  August,  1915),  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

(2)  Secondly,  as  regards  the  composition  and  structure 
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of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  The  footnotes  which  we  have 
been  examining  may  not  be  very  numerous  or  important  in 
themselves.  But  they  are  probably  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  only  sound  basis  of  an  editorial  hypothesis — the  existence 
of  more  than  one  point  of  view  in  the  Gospel.  For  they 
suggest  that  the  literalistic  elements  in  John's  sources, 
which  he  did  not  wholly  eliminate,  were  afterwards  under- 
lined by  editors  who  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  his 
allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation.  They  thus  streng- 
then the  argument  drawn  from  the  intervention  of  the 
editorial  committee  in  xxi.  24.  They  fall  into  line  with 
the  different  emphasis  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  topics  in  ch.  xv.-xvii.  (the  real  Appendix 
to  the  Gospel)  when  compared  with  ch.  xiv.  They  corro- 
borate the  still  broader  divergence  which  exists  between 
the  point  of  view  of  the  narrative-portions  of  the  Gospel, 
generally  speaking,  and  that  of  the  discourses.  And  they 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  theory,  which  is  held  even  by  so 
judicial  a  critic  as  E.  F.  Scott,  that  the  Pauline  and  ante- 
Pauline  Christology,  the  apocalyptic  and  non-apocalyptic 
ideas  of  judgment,  the  Quakerism  and  Sacramentalism 
which  exist  side  by  side  in  the  Gospel,  are  the  natural 
inconsistencies  of  a  thinker  who  lived  in  a  transitional  age. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  give  a  cut  and  dried  theory  of 
the  structure  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  seems  fairly  clear  (1) 
first,  that,  of  its  two  main  components,  the  dialogue  and 
discourse  sections  express  the  author's  point  of  view  more 
clearly  than  the  narrative-portions,  if  only  because  the 
tradition  of  Jesus'  words  had  already  been  edited,  and 
could  be  edited,  more  freely  than  the  tradition  of  His  acts. 
(2)  Secondly,  that  in  the  narrative-portions,  in  spite  of  the 
editing  which  they  have  undergone,  there  remain  not  only 
considerable  fragments  of  primitive  tradition,  but  also 
relics  of  primitive  Christology,  apocalyptic,  and  the  like, 
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which  need  not  be  reconciled  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
discourses,  or  specially  attributed  to  their  author.  And 
thirdly,  that  the  whole  Gospel  early  in  its  history  passed 
through  a  stage  in  which  not  only  some  of  its  pages  were 
accidentally  disarranged,  but  it  was  also  in  part  re-edited 
by  persons  who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  its  author's 
point  of  view.  J.  M.  THOMPSON. 
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REVELATION. 

i.  11.     What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book. 
Compare  Longfellow's  lines  to  Channing,  as  the  advocate 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  : 

Well  done  !    thy  lines  are  great  and  bold  ; 

At  times  they  seem  to  me 
Like  Luther's  in  the  days  of  old, 

Half-battles  for  the  free. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side, 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might, 
Like  the  prophetic  voice  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  "  Write." 

Write  !    and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale  ; 

Record  this  dire  eclipse, 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse  ! 

i.  19.     Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen. 

Vision,  Revelation,  Ecstasy — it  is  not  only  when  these  are  kind- 
ling our  way  that  we  should  speak  of  them  to  men,  but  rather  when 
they  have  passed  from  us  and  left  us  only  their  record  in  our  souls, 
whose  permanence  confirms  the  fiery  finger  which  wrote  it  long  ago. 
— F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  Wordsworth,  p.  123. 

ii.  9-10.  /  know  thy  tribulation  and  poverty  (but  thou  art 
rich).  .  .  .  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shall  suffer 
.  .  .  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days  :  be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
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I  might  almost  say  that  the  "  moral "  of  King  Lear  is  presented 
in  the  irony  of  this  collocation  : 

Albany.     The  gods  defend  her  ! 
Enter  Lear  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms. 

The  "  gods,"  it  seems,  do  not  show  their  approval  by  "  defending  " 
their  own  from  adversity  or  death,  or  by  giving  them  power  and 
prosperity.  These,  on  the  contrary,  are  worthless,  or  worse  ;  it  is 
not  on  them,  but  on  the  renunciation  of  them,  that  the  gods  throw 
incense.  They  breed  lust,  pride,  hardness  of  heart,  the  insolence  of 
office,  cruelty,  scorn,  hypocrisy,  contention,  war,  murder,  self- 
destruction.  The  whole  story  beats  this  indictment  of  prosperity 
into  the  brain.  .  .  .  Let  us  renounce  the  world,  hate  it,  and  lose  it 
gladly.  The  only  real  thing  in  it  is  the  soul,  with  its  courage, 
patience,  devotion,  and  nothing  outward  can  touch  that. — Prof. 
.BRADLEY  :  Shakesperean  Tragedy,  pp.  326-7. 

iii.  3.     Remember  therefore  how  ihou  hast  received  and  heard. 

To  do  the  first  works,  we  have  but  to  return  to  the  first  Love,  we 
have  but  to  seek  the  first  Faith  ;  and  to  this  end  we  must  lay  to  our 
souls  this  counsel  given  by  the  Spirit  to  a  Church  that,  declining  in 
belief,  had  declined  in  strength  and  energy.  "  Remember,  there- 
fore, how  thou  hast  received  and  heard." — DOHA  GREENWELL  :  A 
Covenant  of  Life,  p.  19. 

iv.  1.  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things  which 
must  be  hereafter. 

In  his  essay  on  the  Evangelical  Succession,  Sir  James 
Stephen  observes  that  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Scott,  the 
Biblical  commentator, 

placed  him  at  the  distance  of  the  poles  from  the  neologists  of  a  later 
day.  He  accepted  every  word  of  either  Testament  with  the  same 
prostrate  reverence  of  soul  with  which  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
bowed  himself  down  when  he  heard  the  voice  saying  to  him,  Come 
up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter.  .  .  . 
His  great  work  will,  indeed,  be  consigned  by  such  critics  to  the 
limbo  of  empty  toils  and  ponderous  vanities.  But  in  bar  of  that 
judgment  his  advocates  will  plead  that  the  Bible,  as  expounded  by 
the  all-believing  Thomas  Scott,  left  on  his  heart  and  life  a  more 
vivid  image  of  Him  who  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  those  sacred 
writings,  than  was  ever  impressed  on  any  half -believing,  half- 
rejecting  interpreter  who  has  pyrrhonised  them  into  a  series  of 
myths. 

iv.  5.  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  lightnings,  and 
thunderings,  and  voices. 
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Do  \rith  me,  God  !    as  Thou  didst  deal  with  John 

(Who  writ  that  heavenly  Revelation)  ; 

Let  me  (like  him)  first  cracks    of  thunder  heare  ; 

Then  let  the  Harp's  enchantments  strike  mine  eare. 

Here  give  me  thornes  ;    there,  in  Thy  Kingdome,  set 

Upon  my  head  the  golden  coronet ; 

There  give  me  day  ;    but  here  my  dreadfull  night : 

My  sackcloth  here  ;    but  there  my  Stole  of  white. 

HERBICK  :    Noble  Numbers. 

iv.  8.  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty. 

Clito  is  for  short  prayers.  He  at  last  finds  a  text  of  Scripture, 
and  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  angels  ;  they  only  said,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 
Clito  takes  this  to  be  an  argument  for  short  prayer  because  the 
angels  had  done  so  soon.  But  Clito  must  be  told  that  this  is  no 
prayer  ;  it  is  only  a  joyful  proclamation  to  men.  And  surely  the 
manner  of  angels  speaking  to  men  can  be  no  rule  or  measure  of  the 
devotion  of  men  speaking  to  God.  The  angels  had  more  to  tell  the 
world  than  this  message  of  joy,  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
sinners  are  to  be  as  short  in  their  addresses  to  God  ?  The  Scripture 
tells  us  sometimes  of  voices  from  heaven,  but  it  would  be  strange  to 
make  the  things  that  were  then  spoken  the  measure  of  our  prayers 
when  we  call  upon  God.  If  Clito  must  have  an  example  from 
heaven,  he  might  have  found  one  much  more  proper  than  this, 
where  it  is  said  that  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty. — LAW  :  Christian  Perfection. 

vi.  15,  16.  And  the  great  men  and  the  rich  men  and  the 
chief  captains  and  the  mighty  men  .  .  .  said  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  Fall  on  us  and  hide  us. 

Describing  the  scene  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  drags 
Amy  Robsart  before  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(in  Kenilworth)  tells  how  the  angry  queen 

demanded  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  astounded 
statesman  like  the  last  dread  trumpet-call,  that  is  to  summon  body 
and  spirit  to  the  judgment-seat,  "  Knowest  thou  this  woman  ?  " 
As,  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumpet,  the  guilty  shall  call  upon  the 
mountains  to  cover  them,  Leicester's  inward  thoughts  invoked  the 
stately  arch  which  he  had  built  in  his  pride  to  burst  its  strong  con- 
junction, and  overwhelm  them  in  its  ruins. 
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iv.  10.  The  jour  and  twenty  elders  shall  cast  their  crowns 
before  the  throne. 

Compare  Charles  Lamb's  lines  "  Composed  at  Midnight  "  : 

Compar'd  with  him 

No  man  on  earth  is  holy  called  :    they  best 
Stand  in  his  sight  approved,  who  at  his  feet 
Their  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 
To  him  of  his  own  works  the  praise,  his  due. 

v.  8.  The  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down 
before  the  Lamb. 

I  love  the  religion  of  heaven  ;  to  fall  on  our  faces  while  we  adore 
the  Lamb  is  the  kind  of  religion  which  my  soul  affects. — CHABLES 
SIMEON. 

vii.  9.  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  great  multitude  stood 
before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 

Compare  Herrick's  lines  on  Heaven  : — 

Permit  mine  eyes  to  see 

Part  or  the  whole  of  Thee, 

O  happy  Place  ! 

Where  all  have  grace, 

And  garlands  shared, 

For  their  reward  ; 

Where  each  chast  soule 

In  long  white  stole, 

And  Palmes  in  hand, 

Do  ravisht  stand  ; 

So  in  a  ring, 

The  praises  sing 

Of  Three  in  One, 

That  fill  the  Throne  ; 

While  Harps  and  Violls  then 

To  voices  say  Amen  ! 

vii.  17.     And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

Under  whatever  form  we  conceive  the  future  advent  of  the  abso- 
lute, the  apocalypse  cannot  fail  to  delight  us.  Symbolically  it 
expresses  the  fundamental  principle  that  God  is,  but  that,  above  all, 
He  shall  be.  Its  treatment  is  clumsy,  its  contours  mean  ;  in  it  we 
seem  to  see  the  awkward  pencil  of  a  child  drawing,  with  a  tool  he 
cannot  properly  manage,  the  designs  of  a  city  which  he  has  not  seen. 
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None  the  less,  his  naive  picture  of  the  city  of  God,  a  great  plaything 
of  gold  and  pearls,  remains  part  of  our  dreams,  though  Paul  puts  it 
better  when  he  sums  up  the  destiny  of  the  universe  in  the  words, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  men  will  need 
a  God  who  dwells  with  them,  sympathises  with  their  trials,  is  mind- 
ful of  their  struggles,  and  wipes  all  tears  from  their  eyes. — RENAN. 

xii.  6.  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she 
hath  a  place  prepared  of  God. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Pella  was  that  "  place  pre- 
pared of  God,"  which  received  the  Church  and  nourished  her  when 
she  "  fled  into  the  wilderness."  The  passage  which  describes  how 
"  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  after  the  woman  water  as  a 
river  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  by  the  stream," 
vividly  reminds  us  of  the  winter  rains  and  the  swollen  floods  which 
warred  against  the  Church  when  "  they  that  were  in  Judaea  fled  unto 
the  mountains."  Josephus  has  given  us  a  terrible  picture  of  a 
fugitive  band  of  Jews  pursued  by  the  Romans,  seeking  in  vain  along 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  for  some  ford  still  passable  amid  the  winter 
floods,  and  driven  by  their  enemies  into  the  stream  to  perish.  But 
"  there  were  given  to  the  woman  the  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle, 
that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness  unto  her  place  where  she  is 
nourished."  This  city  of  Pella  received  and  nourished  the  infant 
church,  and  for  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  for  us  a  holy  spot. 
— H.  Rix  :  Tent  and  Testament  (1906),  p.  146. 

Speaking  of  the  Roscolniks  or  Separatists  of  the  Russian 
Church,  Dean  Stanley  (Eastern  Church,  x.)  observes  that 
their  real  force 

lies  in  the  eight  millions  of  souls  who  call  themselves  Starovers  ;  that 
is,  the  Old  Believers.  .  .  .  They  use  the  Apocalypse  as  freely  as  it  is 
sometimes  used  among  ourselves,  but  against,  not  in  favour  of, 
change.  They  regard  the  Established  Church  as  Babylon,  them- 
selves as  the  woman  who  fled  into  the  wilderness,  Nicon  as  the  false 
prophet,  the  Emperor  as  the  great  Dragon,  Peter  as  Antichrist 
himself. 

In  his  History  of  Pre-Eaphaelitism  (vol.  ii.  pp.  109  f.) 
W.  Holman  Hunt,  while  admitting  that  in  this  chapter 

the  whole  image  is  a  perfect  one  of  the  persecutions  and  trials  borne 
by  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  perhaps  by  the  Church,  as  subtly 
understood,  to  this  day,  [adds  that]  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  driving  away  of  the  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness,  pursued  by 
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a  flood  of  execrations,  was  a  type  in  the  evangelist's  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse. 

xii.  17.  And  the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and 
went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

Calamities  may  be  inflicted  by  others  ;  but  no  people  can  be 
degraded  except  by  their  own  acts.  The  foreign  spoiler  works  mis- 
chief ;  he  cannot  cause  shame.  With  nations,  as  with  individuals, 
none  are  dishonoured  if  they  are  true  to  themselves. — BUCKLE  : 
History  of  Civilization,  ch.  viii. 

xiii.  3.  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to 
death  ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed. 

I  read,  in  the  Revelations  [says  Thomas  Fuller]  of  a  beast,  one  of 
whose  "  heads  was  as  it  were  wounded  to  death."  I  expected  in 
the  next  verse  that  the  beast  should  die,  as  the  most  probable  con- 
sequence. But  mark  what  immediately  followed :  "  And  his 
deadly  wound  was  healed."  Who  would  have  suspected  this  infer- 
ence from  these  premises  ?  But  is  not  this  the  lively  emblem  of 
my  natural  corruption  ?  Sometimes  I  conceive  that  by  God's  grace 
I  have  conquered  and  killed,  subdued  and  slain,  maimed  and  morti- 
fied, the  deeds  of  the  flesh  ;  never  more  shall  I  be  molested  or 
buffeted  with  such  a  bosom  sin  :  when,  alas  !  by  the  next  return, 
the  news  is,  it  is  revived  and  recovered. 

xiii.  10.  He  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed  by 
the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

At  Madrid  his  soul  had  been  tinged  for  the  first  time  with  the  red 
passion  for  war,  and  a  brief  indulgence  of  his  fighting  instincts — an 
indulgence  the  more  intoxicating  because  all  his  softer  feelings 
were  dissatisfied — had  roused  in  him  that  desire  of  the  sword  which 
is  not  the  less  powerful  because  it  is  the  least  censured  of  all  lusts. 
JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES,  in  The  School  for  Saints. 

Compare  Knox's  reply,  when  threatened  with  arrest  and 
death  if  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's. 

As  for  the  fear  of  danger  that  may  come  to  me,  let  no  man  be 
solicitous  ;  for  my  life  is  in  the  custody  of  Him  whose  glory  I  seek. 
I  desire  the  hand  nor  weapon  of  no^rnan  to  defend  me. 

xiv  g_7.  /  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on 
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the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and 
people,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to 
Him. 

There  is  an  arbitrary  form  of  the  gospel  [says  Dr.  Pulsford  in  The 
Supremacy  of  Man]  which  savours  of  man  and  not  of  God,  and  which 
covers  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  only  remains  in  force  for  a 
few  centuries.  And  there  is  an  "  everlasting  gospel  "  which  flies 
through  the  midst  of  heaven,  which  was  preached  to  Abraham,  and 
will  be  preached  to  all  nations.  ...  It  is  the  end  of  all  doubt  and 
wavering.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  God.  It  is  cumbered  with  no 
minutiae,  and  yet  comprehends  all  right  thinking  and  right  doing. 
It  prescribes  no  doctrinal  code  for  the  understanding,  and  no  cere- 
monial for  practice. 

xiv.  13.     Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

If  a  practical  test  of  the  Positive  creed  be  wanted  [says  George 
Brim  ley  in  his  essay  on  Comte]  there  is  one  ready  at  hand.  Let  any 
one  follow  to  the  grave  the  wife,  the  child,  the  parent  he  has  loved 
and  lost,  and  seek  to  comfort  himself  by  the  reflection  that  the 
loved  one  is  absorbed  m  the  grand  etre — in  the  totality  of  organized 
life  existing  through  all  time  in  the  universe.  No  !  Whatever 
speculative  difficulties  may  beset  and  bewilder  us  when  intellect  is 
busy,  and  feeling  and  action  suspended  for  a  while,  we  shall  all  be 
glad,  when  bereavement  and  sorrow  cast  their  shadows  over  our 
path,  to  take  refuge  in  the  faith  of  our  childhood  ;  and  the  words  of 
our  Burial  Service,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  will 
fall  upon  the  ear  with  an  assurance  all  the  more  sure  from  the  doubts 
with  which  we  have  struggled,  and  the  clouds  of  speculation  that 
have  hid  the  great  moral  verities  for  a  time  from  our  over-strained 
eyes. 

xiv.  13.     And  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavour, 
Stayed  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod  ; 
But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever. 

MlI/TON. 

xvii.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written, 
Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great. 

I  know  there  are  an  evil  mystery  and  a  deathful  dimness — the 
mystery  of  the  great  Babylon — the  dimness  of  the  sealed  eye  and 
soul ;  but  do  not  let  us  confuse  these  with  the  glorious  mystery  of 
the  things  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,  or  with  the  dimness 
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which,  even  before  the  clear  eye  and  open  soul,  still  rests  on  sealed 
pages  of  the  eternal  volume. — RUSKIN  :   Modern  Painters,  vol.  v. 

xviii.  4.     Come  out  of  her,  my  people. 

It  was  the  prevalent  disposition  of  Christians  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, and  no  irrational  disposition,  either  to  leave  the  world,  or  to 
put  up  with  it,  not  to  set  about  influencing  it.  "  Come  ye  out  of 
her,  my  people,"  was  the  present  bidding  of  inspiration.  Those 
who  would  be  perfect,  obeyed  it,  and  became  monks.  Monachism 
therefore  was  a  sort  of  recognized  emigration  from  the  old  world. 
St.  Antony  had  found  a  new  coast.  .  .  .  There  they  sat  them  down, 
over  against  Babylon,  and  waited  for  the  coming  judgment  and  the 
end  of  all  things. — NEWMAN,  on  "  The  Benedictine  Centuries." 

xx.  7.     Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  prison. 

Old  superstitions  are  just  as  much  given  to  reappearance  as  old 
truths. — SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

xxi.  1.     And  there  was  no  more  sea. 

"  My  dear  Lord"  [Manning  once  wrote  to  Wiseman],  "  Dominiddio 
has  given  you  many  things  in  this  world,  but  the  flpyvr)  KOI  yaXrjvr)  he 
has  kept  back  for  the  world  where  there  is  "  no  more  sea." 

Within  the  Book  I,  reading,  found 
A  saying  that  was  hard  to  me, 
Words  that  had  something  in  their  sound 
That  spoilt  Eternity. 

I  knew  a  sense  of  loss,  a  part 
Of  some  dear  vision  gone  from  me, 
As  all  its  meaning  smote  my  heart— 
There  shall  be  no  more  sea. 

No  ocean  sighing  in  its  sleep, 
No  waves  to  chant  the  litany 
Of  deep  replying  unto  deep 
In  mystic  threnody, 

Only  a  barren  landscape  fraught 
With  changeless  silence  :  no  delight 
Of  green  and  purple  splendours,  naught 
Of  wandering  waters  bright. 

I  close  the  Book,  and  lay  it  down, 
And  dream  a  dream  that  there  may  be 
For  those  who  serve  the  God  unknown 
Perchance  an  unknown  sea. 
—From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (December,  1906). 
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xxi.  24.  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it  (the  new,  golden  Jerusalem). 

Is  the  almond-blossom  bitter  ? 

Is  the  grasshopper  heavy  to  bear  ? 
Christ  make  me  happier,  fitter, 

To  go  to  my  own  over  there  : 
Jerusalem  the  golden, 

What  bliss  beyond  compare. 

My  Lord,  where  I  have  offended, 

Do  Thou  forgive  it  me, 
That  so,  when,  all  being  ended, 

I  hear  Thy  last  decree, 
I  may  go  up  to  Jerusalem 

Out  of  Galilee. 

— J.  M.  F.  in  The  Spectator  (Dec.  22,  1906). 

xxi.  25.     There  shall  be  no  night  there. 

Of  the  celestial  city  we  are  told  there  shall  be  "  no  night  there," 
and  then  shall  we  know  even  as  also  we  are  known  ;  but  the  night 
and  the  mystery  have  both  their  service  here  ;  and  our  business  is 
not  to  strive  to  turn  the  night  into  day,  but  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
as  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. — RTJSKIN  :  Stones  of  Venice, 
vol.  iii. 

xxi.  27.  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie. 

Compare  the  use  of  this  passage  in  Kenilworth,  where  the 
poisoner  and  astrologer  Alasco  tells  his  confederate  that 

the  city  beheld  by  St.  John,  in  that  bright  vision  of  the  Christian 
Apocalypse,  that  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  all  Christian  men  hope 
to  partake,  sets  forth  typically  the  discovery  of  the  GRAND  SECRET, 
whereby  the  most  precious  and  perfect  of  nature's  works  are  elicited 
out  of  her  basest  and  most  crude  productions  ;  just  as  the  light  and 
gaudy  butterfly,  the  most  beautiful  child  of  the  summer's  breeze, 
breaks  forth  from  the  dungeon  of  a  sordid  chrysalis.  * '  Master  Hold- 
forth  said  naught  of  this  exposition,"  said  Foster  doubtfully,  "and, 
moreover,  Doctor  Alasco,  the  Holy  Writ  says  that  the  gold  and 
precious  stones  of  the  Holy  City  are  in  no  sort  for  those  who  work 
abomination,  or  who  frame  lies."  "Well,  my  son,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  and  what  is  your  inference  from  thence  ?/'  "  That  those,"  said 
Foster,  "  who  distil  poisons,  and  administer  them  in  secrecy,  can 
have  no  portion  in  those  unspeakable  riches." 
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xxii.  2.  The  tree  of  life  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  tree  of  life  [says  Dr.  Pulsford  in  The  Supremacy  of  J/an], 
which  had  but  a  single  fruit  in  the  opening  of  our  history,  bears 
twelve  manner  of  fruits  at  its  close.  What  was  a  pure  simplicity 
becomes  a  grand  variety,  fulness  and  harmony.  The  arts  and 
sciences,  the  inventions  by  which  Nature  is  being  subjected  and 
improved,  patience  in  suffering,  self-denial  in  pleasure,  sympathy 
with  the  sorrowing,  and  goodness  and  compassion  towards  the 
ignorant  and  the  criminal,  which  sin  and  fallen  nature  provoke  and 
stimulate,  are  providing  the  eternal  human  home  with  endless 
diversities  of  experience  and  interest. 

Part  of  the  poetical  works  of  Young,  those  of  Watts,  and  of 
Cowper,  have  placed  them  among  the  permanent  benefactors  of 
mankind  ;  as  owing  to  them  there  is  a  popular  poetry  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  ;  a  poetry  which  has  imparted,  and  is  destined 
to  impart,  the  best  sentiments  to  innumerable  minds.  Works  of 
great  poetical  genius  that  should  be  thus  faithful  to  true  religion, 
might  be  regarded  as  trees  by  the  side  of  that  "  river  of  the  water 
of  life,"  having  in  their  fruit  and  foliage  a  virtue  to  contribute  to 
''  the  healing  of  the  nations." — FOSTER  :  On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of 
Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion  (viii.). 

xxii.  3.     And  His  servants  shall  serve  Him. 
Among  David  Brainerd's  last  words  were  these  : — 

My  heaven  is  to  please  God,  &nd  glorify  Him,  and  to  give  all  to 
Him,  and  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  His  glory  ;  that  is  the  heaven  I 
long  for  ;  that  is  my  religion,  and  that  is  my  happiness,  and  always 
was  ever  since  I  suppose  I  had  any  true  religion  ;  and  all  those  that 
are  of  that  religion  shall  meet  me  in  heaven. — I  do  not  go  to  heaven 
to  be  advanced,  but  to  give  honour  to  God. 

xxii.  11.  He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still  ;  and  he 
which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still. 

In  his  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty,  Luther  sternly 
applies  this  passage  to  the  Roman  Church  :— 

Even  this  never  entered  my  heart :  to  inveigh  against  the  Court 
of  Rome  or  to  dispute  at  all  about  her.  For,  seeing  all  remedies  for 
her  health  to  be  desperate,  I  looked  on  her  with  contempt,  and 
giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  said  to  her,  "  He  that  is  unjust, 
let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still." 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 


THE  STYLE  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  PEE  ACHING. 

THERE  is  no  subject  connected  with  St.  Paul  which  has 
received  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  English-speaking 
scholars  as  the  literary  style  of  his  preaching  and  writing. 
I  know  of  no  single  work  in  our  language  in  which  the 
subject  is  adequately  treated,  and  Moffatt  in  his  short  but 
suggestive  sections  on  the  literary  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New 
Testament  is  able  to  refer  the  reader  to  works  of  German 
origin  only.  German  scholars  have  not  been  idle  in  this 
field,  and  although  the  output  is  not  so  considerable  as  in 
some  departments  of  Pauline  criticism,  there  are  several 
books  extant  in  which  men  of  mark  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  elucidating  this  particular  side  of  the  Apostle's  activity. 
To  the  books  included  in  Moffatt's  bibliography  the  following 
may  be  added  :  — 

Blass,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Lietzmann,  Handbuch  z.  N.T.  Romans,  1910. 

Norden,  Antike  Kunstprosa,  1898,  Agnostos  Theos,  1913. 

Nageli,  Der   Wortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus,   1905. 

Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  E.T.  1910. 

The  most  thorough  and  adequate  examination  of  the 
Pauline  style  of  preaching,  however,  will  be  found  in  Bult- 
mann  :  Der  Stil  des  paulinischen  Predigt  und  die  Kynisch- 
Stoische  Diatribe,  1910. 

In  the  present  paper,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the 
style  of  the  Apostle's  preaching,  I  have  followed  Bultmann's 
monograph  very  closely  with  the  object  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  EXPOSITOR  to  a  phase  of  St. 
Paul's  work  which  is  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 

VOL.  xiv.  OCTOBER,  1917.  16 
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The  first  question  that  emerges  as  we  enter  upon  our 
enquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  St.  Paul's  style  of 
preaching  is,  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  material  upon 
which  to  base  our  conclusions  ?  We  have  several  of  the 
Apostle's  sermons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  as  e.g.  those  de- 
livered at  Pisidian  Antioch,  Lystra,  Athens,  and  Miletus,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  are  relevant  for  our  special  pur- 
pose, because,  although  the  present  writer  is  firmly  of  opinion 
that  the  narrative  in  all  four  cases  deals  with  historical 
incidents  and  that  the  records  in  Acts  represent  in  substance 
what  the  Apostle  actually  uttered  on  each  occasion,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  no  single  instance  have  we  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  St.  Paul  and  that  the  literary  form  of  the 
sermon  or  address  is  that  of  St.  Luke  and  not  of  the  speaker. 
We  are,  therefore,  hardly  justified  in  citing  these  sermons 
as  illustrations  of  the  Apostle's  own  style,  and  we  must 
search  for  our  material  in  other  directions.  Now  it  is 
essential  for  our  enquiry  to  bear  in  mind  that  St.  Paul's 
letters  were  as  a  rule  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  and  that, 
in  consequence,  they  bear  the  character  of  oral  utterances 
rather  than  of  strictly  written  documents.  There  are 
certain  sections  of  the  Epistles  which  carry  on  their  very 
surface  the  fact  that  they  were  spoken  and  not  written, 
and  this  special  characteristic  is  distinctly  felt  when  they 
are  read  aloud.  I  think  it  was  Jowett  who  remarked  that 
to  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles  was  like  listening  to  first-rate 
prose  read  aloud.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  letters 
or  sections  of  letters  in  which  the  personal  element  is  least 
prominent  and  where  the  Apostle  is  employed  in  discussing 
at  length  some  important  theme,  in  the  course  of  which 
his  tone  inevitably  and  unconsciously  becomes  that  of  the 
preacher  addressing  a  Christian  assembly.  The  Epistle 
which  in  style  and  tone  most  closely  resembles  the  sermon 
is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  is  directed  to  a  Church 
to  which  as  a  corporate  unit  the  Apostle  was  a  stranger, 
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although  he  was  acquainted  with  several  of  its  individual 
members.  In  this  Epistle  he  is  also  concerned  more  with 
far-reaching  points  of  abstract  doctrine  than  with  matters 
of  purely  practical  significance.  Here  then,  if  anywhere, 
we  may  hope  to  find  traces  of  the  method  and  style  which 
the  Apostle  would  employ  in  the  course  of  his  long  career 
as  a  Christian  preacher  and  of  the  particular  rhetorical  instru- 
ments that  he  found  helpful  in  making  his  appeal  effective 
and  in  reaching  the  heart  and  intellect  of  his  audience. 
Some  of  the  other  Epistles  also  partake  of  this  character, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  especially  those  sections  of  them 
which  are  primarily  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction 
and  exhortation.  Certain  portions  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  are  closely  allied  to  the  sermon  type,  and  notably 
the  eulogy  of  love  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  and  the  great  dis- 
quisition on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  1  Corinthians 
xv.  There  are  also  passages  in  most  of  the  Epistles  in  which 
the  Apostle  rises  to  loftier  heights  of  inspired  eloquence 
than  we  generally  associate  with  the  written  document, 
such  as  the  passage  in  Romans  viii.  31  ff.,  which  reaches  its 
splendid  climax  in  those  memorable  words,  "  For  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death  nor  life  . . .  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ,"  or  the  speculum  apostolicum  in 
2  Corinthians  vi.  3-10  and  its  parallel  in  iv.  7-12,  all  of 
which  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as  typical  illustrations 
of  the  Apostle's  oral  utterance  when  his  heart  was  aflame 
with  the  Spirit  and  his  language  glowed  in  correspondence 
with  the  inspiration.  We  are  then  not  entirely  without 
materials  which  enable  us  to  realise  what  St.  Paul  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  a  Xoyo?  aofyias,  a  Xoyo?  yvaxrews,  or  a 
StSa^r?,  and  to  understand  what  form  his  utterance  would 
take  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  emotion  he  broke  out  into  a 
T/raX/uo?  or  u/ivo?  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  the  Father 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  that  we  have  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
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material  suitable  for  our  purpose  we  can  proceed  to  examine 
what  were  presumably  the  specific  influences  which  defined 
the  form  and  style  of  the  Apostle's  preaching.  The  decisive 
influence,  beyond  doubt,  was  that  which  he  inherited  as  a 
Jew,  and  a  Jew  of  the  Hellenistic  dispersion,  viz.,  the  influence 
of  the  LXX.  This  was  the  dominant  factor  in  his  young 
life  at  Tarsus,  and  it  was  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament  that  he  learnt  to  clothe  his  inmost  thoughts,  to 
frame  his  prolific  ideas,  and  to  give  that  consummate 
expression  to  his  appeal  which  captivated  the  imagination 
of  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  He  had  supreme  command  of  its 
language,  and  even  as  a  Christian  his  religious  and  ethical 
vocabulary  is  in  the  main  drawn  from  its  rich  treasury  and 
its  content  remains  the  foundation  of  his  religious  conscious- 
ness. The  style  and  diction  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
at  the  height  of  their  inspiration  are  again  and  again  mani- 
fested in  his  utterances.  The  effect  of  his  training  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools  is  also  clearly  discernible.  It  was  from 
his  Jewish  teachers  that  he  mainly  derived  his  dialectic, 
his  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  and  his 
fondness  for  buttressing  his  argument  by  the  appeal  to 
Scriptural  proofs.  Not  to  labour  the  point,  the  influence 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  Greek  dress  and  of  the  Jewish 
surroundings  of  his  early  life  is  the  most  significant  and  the 
most  strongly  marked  feature  of  the  Pauline  literature  as  a 
whole.  But  we  have  not  exhausted  the  factors  which 
operated  upon  the  Apostle's  style  and  diction  when  we 
emphasise  the  part  played  by  the  LXX  in  that  capacity, 
for  there  are  elements  in  his  oratorical  method  which  point 
to  the  effect  upon  him  of  literary  and  rhetorical  forms  other 
than  those  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  specific  subject  of  our  paper.  To  what  extent  did 
St.  Paul's  upbringing  at  Tarsus,  a  centre  of  Hellenistic 
learning  and  culture,  affect  the  style  of  his  preaching  ?  The 
exact  degree  of  his  indebtedness  to  Hellenistic  influences  of 
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a  strictly  literary  and  intellectual  character  is  a  much 
disputed  point.  Opinions  range  from  that  of  Ramsay,  who 
claims  that  the  Apostle  and  his  teaching  are  wholly  inex- 
plicable without  an  education  in  Greek  philosophy,  to  that 
of  Schweitzer,  who  sees  in  St.  Paul  the  Jew,  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, untouched  by  specific  Hellenistic  education  and 
ideals.  The  truth  here,  as  elsewhere,  probably  lies  between 
these  two  extremes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  attribute  to  the  Apostle  a  definite  education  in  Greek 
learning,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  he  would  remain  entirely  insensitive  to  his  literary 
and  intellectual  environment.  Deissmann,  no  mean  judge, 
writes  as  follows  of  his  rhetorical  equipment :  "  He  picked 
up  several  things  from  rhetoricians,  he  knows  pithy  sayings 
from  poets  and  lines  that  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  : 
but  he  had  no  dealings  with  Asian  prose-writers  and  their 
rhythm-beating  "  (St.  Paul,  p.  80,  E.T.).  St.  Paul  quotes 
Menander  in  1  Corinthians  xv.  11,  and  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  clear  citation  in  his  speech  at  Athens  and  in  Titus  i. 
12  from  a  passage  in  the  Minos  of  Epimenides  in  which  the 
words  "  Lying  Cretans  "  and  "  For  in  Thee  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  "  stand  in  close  contiguity.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  St.  Paul  had  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  Greek  learning  than  that  possessed  by  the 
intelligent  "  man  in  the  street."  He  lived  in  the  midst  of 
it,  breathed  its  atmosphere,  and  to  that  extent  was  conscious 
of  it  and  acquainted  with  it,  but  there  is  little  in  the  Pauline 
literature  as  a  whole  which  points  to  anything  like  a  definite 
education  and  training  in  Greek  letters. 

I.     THE  DIATRIBE. 

There  was,  however,  one  specific  influence  which  even  the 
Jew  who  lived  amid  the  surroundings  of  a  great  Hellenistic 
city  could  not  well  escape,  and  this  was  the  preaching  and 
lecturing  of  the  Cynic-Stoic  wandering  philosopher  who 
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was  such  a  prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  period. 
He  was  the  prototype  of  the  future  Christian  missionary 
both  in  his  methods  and  habits,  and  must  have    been  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Tarsus.     We  may,  therefore, 
well  ask,  Does  St.  Paul's  preaching  as  we  find  it  illustrated 
in  the  more  rhetorical  sections  of  the  Epistles  show  any 
signs  of  the  influence  of  or   relations  to  the  Diatribe,  the 
name  given  to  that  particular  type  of  address  favoured 
by  the  wandering  philosopher  ?     We  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  special  features  of  the  Diatribe  than  with  those  of 
St.    Paul's   preaching,    because    several   examples    of   the 
former  are  still  extant,  whereas  we  can  only  surmise  what 
form  the  Apostle's  sermons  actually  took  from  those  sections 
of  his  writings  which  more  nearly  approach  to  the  sermon 
type.     The  diatribes  of  Borysthenes  of  Bion  and  of  Teles, 
both  of  whom  were  wandering  Cynic  teachers  who  flourished 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  are  preserved  in  a  valuable  collection 
of  Greek  extracts  made  by  Job.  Stobaus,  a  writer  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  A.D.     Some  of  Seneca's  writings,  and 
more  especially  his  Dialogues  and  Moral  Epistles,  are  also 
conceived  in  the  form  of  the  Diatribe.     These  are  not, 
however,  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  public  preacher  but, 
in  most  cases,  artistic  productions  addressed  to  a  friend. 
Yet  they  are  useful  as  providing  examples  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  rhetorical  methods  in  use  in  the  public 
address.     The  speeches  of  Dion  of  Prusa,  who  was  a  wander- 
ing Cynic  preacher  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  and  actually  delivered  addresses  at  Tarsus,  and  some 
of  the  philosophic  tractates  of  Plutarch,  who  also  for  a  time 
wore  the  garb  of  the  peripatetic  philosopher,  are  also  helpful 
for  our  purpose.     But  more  valuable  in  this  direction  are 
the  speeches  and  letters  of  Musonius,  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  are  preserved  by  his  friend  Lucius,  and  best 
of  all  are  the  Dissertations  of  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  slave, 
which  were  collected  and  published  by  Arian.     These  are 
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definitely  described  as  Aiarpi^aL,  and  they  illustrate  the 
particular  style  of  that  type  of  address  better  than  anything 
we  possess. 

II.    THE  MAIN  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  DIATRIBE. 

The  principal  feature  which  distinguished  the  Diatribe 
from  the  normal  sermon  or  lecture  was  its  dialogistic  form. 
It  was  not  a  continuous  and  smoothly  flowing  discourse 
but  a  combination  of  a  speech  and  a  reply.  The  dialogue 
form  was  created  by  the  setting  up  of  an  imaginary  opponent 
who  is  represented  as  interrupting  the  speaker's  argument, 
sometimes  by  stating  pointed  objections  and  at  other  times 
by  interjecting  pertinent  or  impertinent  questions.  The 
interruption  is  generally  introduced  by  the  formula  fa&i, 
or  inquit,  but  when  the  dispute  becomes  particularly  lively 
the  introductory  formula  is  dispensed  with.  The  method  of 
replying  to  the  objector  varied.  A  popular  device  was  the 
counter-  question,  and  occasionally  we  find  a  long  series  of 
questions  and  counter-  questions  producing  a  regular  dialogue. 
The  personality  of  the  imaginary  opponent  was  not  fixed. 
He  generally  took  the  form  of  "  the  man  in  the  street,"  the 
iSicorrj?,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
crowd  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  philosopher.  But  the 
wandering  preacher  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  one 
type  of  imagined  objector.  Occasionally  the  opposing  view 
was  put  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  quotation,  and  the  philo- 
sopher showed  considerable  genius  in  adapting  both  his 
appeal  and  objection  to  the  particular  audience  in  question. 
The  Dissertations  of  Epictetus  show  clearly  how  thoroughly 
this  consummate  artist  understood  his  audience.  The 
counter-argument  is  invariably  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  type  of  hearer  the  lecturer  has  in  view.  At  other 
times  the  opponent  is  the  representative  of  a  rival  philo- 
sophical school,  in  most  cases  of  the  Epicurean  or  Sceptic 
school.  The  duel  between  the  rival  philosophers  waxes  ex- 
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ceedingly  warm  as  the  Cynic  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  con- 
tempt upon  the  devoted  head  of  his  philosophical  opponent. 

Again,  the  preacher  has  recourse  to  personifications,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  dialogue  not  only  as  opponents  but 
also  as  comrades  and  sympathisers  with  his  own  point  of 
view.  Law,  nature,  the  fatherland,  and  certain  virtues 
are  personified,  and  these  address  not  only  the  speaker  but 
the  audience  as  well.  In  line  with  this  method  is  the  use 
of  the  old  legends  of  Greece,  when  the  familiar  figures  of  the 
Greek  Sagas  are  introduced  as  representatives  of  philosophy, 
but  more  generally  as  typical  of  the  ISiwrcu.  Popular 
heroes  like  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  were  summoned  as 
it  were  upon  the  stage  by  the  lecturer  and  from  this  point 
of  vantage  were  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses  or  to  ask 
questions  and  were  often  compelled  to  confess  in  public  that 
their  ideas  and  views,  heroes  though  they  were,  were  ridicu- 
lously inadequate  and  incorrect.  Quotations  from  the 
poets,  and  especially  from  Homer  and  Euripides,  were 
frequently  placed  in  their  mouths. 

Finally,  purely  imaginary  persons  take  part  in  the  drama 
and  address  the  audience,  and  a  familiar  phenomenon  was 
the  introduction  of  the  servant  of  a  supposititious  Sceptic 
philosopher  in  a  character  approaching  that  of  the  clown  in 
the  entertainment. 

The  Diatribe,  then,  with  its  manifold  methods  and  devices, 
was  conceived  with  the  single  object  of  producing  vivacity 
and  variety  and  of  maintaining  the  discussion  at  a  high  level 
of  interest.  The  dialogue  form  was  assured  of  a  welcome 
reception  by  the  sharp-witted  crowd  that  was  to  be  found  in 
every  considerable  Hellenistic  city. 

The  specific  style  of  the  Diatribe,  its  vocabulary  and 
phraseology,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine,  were 
due  almost  entirely  to  its  dialogistic  form.  Among  its 
more  prominent  characteristics  we  may  note  the  following : 

(a)  The  use  of  particular  expressions. 
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1.  Questions  like  ov%  opas,  ovrc  olcr6\  ayvoels  ;   and  their 
Latin  equivalents,  non  vides,  vides  enim  ? 

2.  Imperatives,  such  as  opa,  p^cre  \av0avera). 

3.  Common    expressions    in    daily    use  :    <£r?/u  Se,   puto, 
inquam,  obsecro  te. 

4.  Exclamations  like  ri  ovv,  TI  yap,  rt  Se,  quid  ergo  est. 
(b)  A  catechism  of  questions  and  answers  between  the 

philosopher  and  his  opponent.  Frequently  the  audience 
itself  is  placed  in  the  position  of  the  objector  and  is  addressed 
as  if  it  were  a  foolish  pupil  receiving  instruction  in  such 
terms  as  w  raXaiTraype,  pape,  o>  Trovrjpe,  infelix,  stulte,  miser. 

There  are  few  artistic  periods  of  any  length,  and  the 
diction  of  the  Diatribe  is  not  that  of  the  Xef  t? 
conceived  in  the  periodic  style,  but  of  the  Xef  19  ei 
the  continuous  running  style.  The  paratactic  method,  the 
stringing  together  of  a  series  of  short  sentences,  often  with- 
out any  connecting  particles,  is  generally  adopted. 

1.  There  is  a  complete  lack  of  anything  like  logical 
sequence,  and  subordinate  sentences  are  rare.  The  progress 
of  thought  is  developed  by 

(1)  Question   and  answer:     as    Odvaros  ;    e/>xeV0a> 


(2)  The  use  of  a  statement  followed  by  an  Imperative, 
as  e.g.  ryepcov  76701/0?  —  pr)  f^ret  ra  TOV  veov. 

(3)  A  variety  of  this  usage,  viz.  a  statement  and  question. 
0e\a>  TI  KOI  ov  ylverai  '  KOI  ri  ea-nv  aO\iu>Tepov  e/toO  ; 

(4)  An  Imperative  with  a  following  statement  or  question  : 
as  fjirj  0e\e  TOV  avbpa,  /cal  ov&ev  &v  6e\ei<$  ov  yiveTat,  ical  avrXw? 
jjLTjbev  a\\o  6e\€  ^  a  Oeos  OeXei,  /cal  rk  <re  KU>\v(T€i  ; 

The  expression  of  logical  sequences  and  relations  in  the 
Diatribe  is,  therefore,  characterised  by  a  remarkable  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  by  a  striking  absence  of  anything 
approaching  the  long  and  laboured  period,  composed  of  a 
multiplicity  of  subordinate  sentences  and  relative  clauses, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  normal  philosophical  writer.  As 
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Bultmann  remarks,  "  Sentences  are  thrown  about  like  big 
crumbs." 

(5)  Combined  with  this  simplicity  of  style  and  the  absence 
of  syntactical  variation  there  is  found  a  very  striking  rich- 
ness of  expression  within  the  compass  of  the  single  sentence. 
A  familiar  example  of  this  prolific  form  of  expression  is  the 
catalogue  of  virtues  or  of  vices,  which  sometimes  follows  a 
fixed  order  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoic  virtue-system  and 
at  other  times  is  devoid  of  logical  order  and  is  arranged 
according  to  the  assonance  of  the  terms.  Long  lists  of 
TreptcrTao-et?,  i.e.,  the  dictates  of  destiny  and  fate,  are  also 
common.  We  find  characteristic  instances  of  these  in 
Epictetus.  Diss.  1.  11.  33:  18.  22. 

(e)  The  rhetorical  character  of  the  Diatribe. 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  style  which  marks  the  Diatribe 
as  a  whole  and  the  absence  of  artistic  periods,  the  factors 
which  we  have  enumerated  are  often  so  combined  and 
connected  as  to  produce  a  very  remarkable  rhetorical  effect. 
Even  a  catalogue  of  the  destinies  and  fates  which  await  men 
like  those  of  Epictetus  referred  to  above  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  passage  which  is  full  of  pathos.  In  those  rare 
instances  where  the  Diatribe  takes  the  form  of  a  continuous 
lecture  and  not  of  the  dialogue  the  rhetorical  factor  is  much 
in  evidence,  and  the  specific  devices  which  mark  contem- 
porary rhetoric  as  a  whole  are  largely  utilised.  The  Diatribe 
at  times,  therefore,  assumes  the  form  of  an  artistic  rhetorical 
composition.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  Moral 
Epistles  of  Seneca,  and  even  Epictetus,  who  was  generally 
careful  to  avoid  these  meretricious  helps,  did  not  always  rise 
above  the  temptation  to  use  rhetoric  in  order  to  produce 
effect.  Among  the  more  common  rhetorical  factors  that 
are  prominent  in  the  Diatribe  are  Parallelism  and  Antithesis. 
These  two  figures  are  also  often  so  combined  that  parallel 
members  stand  in  antithesis  to  each  other,  and  at  other 
times  a  row  of  antitheses  is  placed  in  parallels.  The  series 
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of  parallels  is  often  made  the  more  impressive  by  the  selection 
of  words  having  similar  beginnings  (anaphora)  or  similar 
endings  (epiphora).  The  former  of  these  devices  is  very 
common. 

A  very  beautiful  example  of  parallelism  is  the  following 
couplet  from  Epictetus  iii.  24.  10. 

6     K OO7AOS    OUTOS    fJLia    TToXtS    €O"Tt 

/cat  rj   ov<ria   c£  179  SeS^/uov/ayTyTai  /xta. 

It  is  not  practicable  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this 
length  to  illustrate  adequately  the  special  style  and  diction 
of  the  Diatribe,  and  the  reader  who  desires  to  have  more 
complete  information  on  the  subject  is  recommended  to 
read  Bultmann's  monograph,  where  he  will  find  it  treated 
with  a  considerable  wealth  of  detail. 

III.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DIATRIBE  ON  ST.  PAUL'S 

PREACHING. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine,  in  the  light  of  what  we 
have  learnt  concerning  the  special  features  of  the  Diatribe, 
those  sections  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  approach  in  style 
what  we  presume  to  have  been  that  of  the  Pauline  sermon 
or  address.  These  sections  we  shall  find,  as  we  intimated 
above,  principally  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Epistles  to  Corinth,  and  especially  in  those  contexts  where 
the  personal  element  is  least  prominent  and  where  the 
Apostle's  general  tone  is  that  of  a  missionary  addressing 
himself  to  a  Christian  congregation. 

The  specific  mark  of  the  Diatribe  was  its  dialogistic  form, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look  for  evidence  of 
its  influence  upon  the  Apostle,  if  such  actually  existed. 

Among  the  factors  which  give  some  colour  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  dialogistic  method  commended  itself  to  St. 
Paul  are  the  following  : 

1.  We  find  certain  expressions  which  imply  a  point  of 
view  common  to  himself  and  his  audience  as  well  as  presuppo- 
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sitions  which  were  accepted  by  both  parties.  In  other 
words  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  establish  a  contact 
between  the  speaker  and  his  hearers  which  was  such  a 
marked  feature  in  the  Diatribe.  Thus  the  characteristic 
interrogatives  of  the  latter,  such  as  ov%  6pa?,  OVK  o 
ayvoeis  are  represented  in  the  Pauline  address  by 
oiScne.  Cf.  Rom.  vi.  16,  ov/c  ot'Sare  on  co  trapta-ravere  eaurou? 
SouXov?  6t?  vTraKorfv,  SoOXot  cere  (p  v7ratcoveT€  \  and  also  1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  v.  6,  vi.  15,  ix.  24,  ayvoelre.  Cf.  Rom.  vi.  3  ,  ayvoelre 
on  oaoL  €/3a7rTi(r0T)fJiev  6t9  Xpia-rov  'Irjcrovv,  els  TOV  6avarov 
avTov  epaTTTiaOriiJiev',  and  vii.  1. 

The  same  interrogatives  are  also  used  to  introduce  a 
generally  recognised  truth,  but  always  in  relation  to  a 
definite  fact.  Cf.  Romans  xi.  2,  OVK  olSare  Iv  'H\La  ri 
Xeyet,  rj  ypa^ij ;  1  Corinthians  vi.  2  :  and  ayvoelre  in  the 
passage  quoted  above. 

The  use  of  the  tone  of  instruction  in  such  phrases  as  ov 
6e\<o  V/JLO.S  dyvoeiv  in  Romans  i.  13,  1  Corinthians  x.  1, 
xii.  1,  2  Corinthians  i.  8,  1  Thessalonians  iv.  13  points  in  the 
same  direction  and  reminds  us  of  the  similar  phrase  in  the 
Diatribe,  prj  ere  \avdavera).  In  both  St.  Paul  and  the 
Diatribe  the  expression  is  as  a  rule  a  mere  formula,  although 
there  are  two  instances  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  concrete  fact  or  article  of  belief.  Cf.  1 
Corinthians  xii.  1,  "  Concerning  spiritual  gifts  I  would  not 
have  you  ignorant  "  ;  and  1  Thessalonians  iv.  13,  "  We  would 
not  have  you  ignorant  concerning  them  that  fall  asleep." 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between  the 
usage  of  the  Diatribe  in  this  matter  and  that  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  former  the  question  is  always  put  in  the  singular,  in 
St.  Paul  invariably  in  the  plural,  so  that  the  appeal  in  the 
Diatribe  gives  the  impression  of  being  more  personal  and 
individual  than  that  of  the  Apostle.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  so.  The  appeal  of  the  Cynic  preacher  was  not 
directed  to  any  individual  as  such  but  to  the  hearer  as  a 
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type,  whereas  the  Apostle  addressed  himself  to  a  concrete 
assembly  as  a  whole,  which  was  a  much  more  real  and 
personal  entity  than  the  ideal  hearer  of  the  philosopher- 
preacher. 

Again,  the  short  supporting  questions  ri  ovv ;  TL  >ydp  ;  rt 
Se  ;  so  common  in  the  Diatribe,  are  also  a  very  familiar  fea- 
ture in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  Apostle  also  adopts  occasionally  the  tone  of  a  teacher 
addressing  a  relatively  stupid  pupil.  "  Brethren  "  is  the 
term  which  St.  Paul  normally  applies  to  his  hearers,  but 
now  and  again  we  detect  the  tone  of  kindly  contempt  as 
in  the  &>  avOpwire  of  Romans  ii.  1-3,  ix.  20  ;  and  the 
a<f>pa)v  of  1  Corinthians  xv.  36. 

2.  We  also  find  traces  of  the  imaginary  opponent  in  some 
of  the  Pauline  discussions,  who  intervenes  occasionally  in  the 
middle  of  a  detailed  statement  of  doctrine.  Thus  in  Romans 
xiv.,  where  the  Apostle  is  elucidating  the  subject  of  asceti- 
cism, the  imaginary  objector  appears  in  verse  4,  where  the 
irpo<i\a^dvecrde  of  verse  1  becomes  av  T/?  el ;  Here  it  is  no 
longer  the  Christian  assembly  that  is  in  view  but  a  single 
hearer  or  opponent.  A  still  more  striking  example  of  the 
creation  of  the  imaginary  objector  is  found  in  Galatians  iv. 
7,  where  the  "  ye  are  sons  "  of  the  previous  verse  is  suddenly 
deviated  into  the  "  so  that  ihou  art  no  longer  a  bondservant 
but  a  son,"  a  change  which  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
Diatribe. 

Another  factor  which  points  to  the  creation  of  the  imagin- 
ary opponent  in  the  course  of  the  Apostle's  preaching  is  the 
presence  of  the  objection  itself,  introduced  by  such  formulae 
as  a\V  epel  rt?,  1  Corinthians  xv.  35 ;  epels  ovv,  Romans 
ix.  19,  xi.  19.  Only  once  does  the  colloquial  faa-l  occur, 
viz.,  in  2  Corinthians  X.  10,  Al  /^ev  eiriaroXal,  ^Trjcri,  fiapeiat,. 
The  objection  is  generally,  however,  introduced  by  St.  Paul 
without  any  preceding  formula  in  the  form  of  an  aside 
question.  Another  habit  of  the  Apostle  in  this  connexion 
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was  to  put  the  objection  not  in  the  direct  words  of  the 
opponent  but  in  his  own  words,  while  still  preserving  the 
opponent's  meaning.  When  put  in  this  form  it  is  preceded 
by  the  formulae  ri  ovv  epovpev  ;  as  in  Romans  iv.  1,  vi.  1  : 
a\\a  \eya>,  as  in  Romans  x.  18  f. :  \eyco  ovv,  as  in  Romans  xi. 
1  :  TL  ovv  <f>rjfjLi  as  in  1  Corinthians  x.  19. 

The  examples  we  have  quoted  show  that,  at  the  very 
least,  St.  Paul  shared  in  the  method  of  the  Diatribe  to  some 
degree.  We  find  traces  of  the  dialogue  in  those  portions 
of  his  writings  which  must  closely  resemble  the  oral  address, 
and  the  dialogistic  form  is  maintained  by  the  use  of  phraseo- 
logy and  rhetorical  devices  which  we  saw  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  public  addresses  of  the  Cynic- Stoic 
preacher.  In  some  points,  however,  there  is  a  radical 
difference  between  his  method  of  procedure  and  that  of  the 
wandering  preacher.  He  very  seldom  rebuts  an  objection 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  question  by  a  counter- question, 
or  allows  the  imaginary  opponent  so  much  play  as  to  produce 
a  continuous  dialogue  of  question  and  reply.  The  only  ex- 
ample of  the  former  method  is  met  with  in  Romans  ix.  19-20, 
where  the  opponent's  question,  "  Why  doth  he  still  find 
fault  ?  "  is  answered  by  the  counter- question,  "  Nay  but,  0 
man,  who  art  thou  that  thou  repliest  against  God  ?  "  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  continuous  catechism  are  the 
passages  in  Romans  iii.  1-9  and  iv.  1-12. 

His  normal  method  of  proving  the  wrongness  or  the 
inadequacy  of  the  objector's  view  is  by  a  connected  and 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  correct  view,  which  is  his  own. 
Suggestive  examples  of  this  mode  of  rebuttal  occur  in 
Romans  vi.  1  ff.,  where  he  replies  to  the  question,  "  Shall  we 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  "  by  the  detailed 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  "  baptism  into  the  death  of 
Christ  "  ;  in  Romans  vii.  7-23,  where  the  question  "  Is  the 
law  sin  ?  "  leads  to  the  exposition  of  the  function  and  effect 
of  law  ;  and  in  Romans  ix.  14-33,  where  the  question  "  Is 
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there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  "  evokes  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  election. 

Occasionally  the  rebuttal  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
rhetorical  questions,  as  in  Romans  ix.  19-30,  where  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  reasoned  statement  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  election  we  find  a  long  series  of  questions  interpolated  to 
assist  the  progress  of  the  line  of  thought ;  or  in  1  Corinthians 
x.  19  £f.,  where  the  discussion  concerning  "things  sacrificed 
to  idols  "  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  succession  of  questions. 
But  the  method  of  question  and  answer  is  never  developed 
by  St.  Paul,  as  is  done  in  the  Diatribe,  until  the  climax  is 
reached  and  the  final  conclusion  established. 

A  further  point  in  which  the  Apostle,  while  following  to 
some  extent  the  method  of  the  Diatribe,  yet  adopts  a  line 
of  his  own,  is  that  although  he  sometimes  considers  objec- 
tions which  are  actually  the  views  of  his  opponents,  as  e.g. 
in  Romans  xi.  19,  "  Thou  wilt  say  then,  Branches  were 
broken  off  that  I  might  be  grafted  in,"  and  2  Corinthians  x. 
10,  "  His  letters,  they  say,  are  weighty  and  strong,"  yet  as 
a  rule  his  imaginary  opponent  does  not  represent  a  contrary 
opinion  but  a  wrong  conclusion  deduced  from  St.  Paul's 
own  view.  This  accounts  for  the  frequency  with  which  the 
phrase  //,?)  yevoiro  appears,  e.g.  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  the  Apostle  employs  it  constantly  to  deny  conclusions 
drawn  from  his  own  statements.  Cf.  Romans  iii.  31,  vi. 
15,  vii.  7,  ix.  14.  The  formula  prj  yevoiro  is  certainly 
found  in  the  Diatribe,  but  it  does  not  play  the  prominent 
part  that  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  when  the  Apostle  is  arguing  against  these 
false  conclusions  he  gains  his  point  not  so  much  by  logical 
reasoning  as  by  an  appeal  to  experience  and  intuition.  This 
is  specially  discernible  in  Romans  iii.,  where  he  defends  the 
righteousness  of  God  on  grounds  which  are  purely  intuitive. 

3.  Among  other  elements  which  are  common  to  the 
Diatribe  and  St.  Paul's  preaching  are  :  — 
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a.  Parataxis,  or  the  setting  of  short  sentences  side  by 
side,  often  without  connecting  particles,  which  implies  the 
absence  of  the  artistically  rounded  period.     But  this  method 
is  only  employed  by  the  Apostle  within  carefully  defined 
limits,  and  we  often  find  in  one  and  the  same  Epistle  a 
combination  of  long  and  involved  paragraphs  composed  of  a 
great  variety  of  relatival  and  subordinate  clauses  in  close 
contact  with   a   succession   of  short   sharp   sentences.     A 
comparison  of  Colossiansi.  9-27  with  its  one  principal  verb  and 
its  wealth  of  subordinate  sentences  with  the  sharp  staccato 
sentences  of  Colossians    iii.    18-23  provides  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  two  styles  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
Further  examples  of  the  paratactical  method  will  be  found 
in  1  Thessalonians  v.   12-28  ;    Romans  xii.  9-21. 

b.  Conditional  relations  are  expressed 

1.  By  the  use  of  the  question  followed  by  the  Imperative 
Cf.  1  Corinthians  vii.  18fE.,  irepLrer^^evo^  ™?  eK\ij6rj  ;  /u?/ 
eTTiaTrda-Qci),  and  vii.   27,   Se&ecrai,  yvvaiKi;  /JLT)  tyrei  \VGLV. 

2.  By  a  non-interrogative  Participle  followed  by  the  Impera- 
tive. 

A  whole  series  of  conditional  relations  expressed  in  this 
form  is  found  in  Romans  xii.  6-8  opening  with  the  words 
elre  6  SibdcrKtov,  ev  rfj  8i$a<TKa\la. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  Indicative  takes  the  place  of 
the  Imperative  as  in  Romans  xiv.  6,  6  fypov&v  rrjv  rj^e 


c.  The  particular  sections  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  have 
in  view  also  reveal  a  remarkable  richness  of  expression 
combined  with  a  great  simplicity  of  style,  a  combination 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  characteristic  of  the  Diatribe. 

Thus  in  Romans  xii.  6  jff.  we  have  a  lengthy  series  of  short 
sentences  introduced  by  the  formula  elVe  —  elre,  and  again 
in  1  Corinthians  x.  31  a  succession  of  verbs  introduced  in  the 
same  manner,  etre  ovv  e<r8Ure,  et're  iriveTe,  e'ire  n  Trotelre. 

Further  examples  of  this  tendency  are  found  where  a 
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series  of  negative  sentences  or  negative  questions  with  a 
preparatory  "  not  "  follow  one  another,  as  in  1  Corinthians 
i.  26,  "Not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,"  and  1  Corinthians  ix.  1,  "Am  I  not  free  ?  Am 
I  not  an  apostle  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord  ?  Are 
ye  not  my  work  in  the  Lord  ?  J3  In  both  cases  the  heaping 
up  of  one  negative  sentence  or  question  upon  another  pro- 
duces an  admirable  rhetorical  impression.  The  whole  of  1 
Corinthians  ix.  is  conceived  as  a  series  of  questions,  some  of 
which  are  followed  by  answers,  and  yet  it  does  not  become 
the  regular  dialogistic  catechism  of  the  Diatribe.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  continuous  series  of  questions  is  also  provided 
by  Romans  ii.  21  f.,  in  which  the  Apostle  with  rare  emotion 
compares  the  Jew's  pride  in  the  law  with  his  non-fulfilment 
of  it  in  practice.  "  Thou,  therefore,  that  teachest  another, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself  ?  " 

St.  Paul  shows  himself  to  be  as  capable  of  as  considerable 
a  range  of  expression  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence 
as  the  author  of  the  Diatribe.  Rows  of  substantives  or  of 
substantives  mingled  with  adjectives  without  any  connect- 
ing particles  are  a  common  phenomenon.  Cf.  Romans  i. 
29-31  ;  2  Corinthians  vi.  4-8,  xii.  20.  Traces  of  logical 
order  in  such  combinations  are  as  rare  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  they  are  in  the  Diatribe,  and  the  Apostle  is 
as  much  influenced  in  his  arrangement  by  sound- values  as 
was  the  wandering  philosopher.  The  following  examples 
will  illustrate  the  attraction  that  assonance  possessed 
for  him. 

aSi/cia,  irovrjpia,  TrXeoi/eftct.     Romans  i.  29, 
66vov,  (j>6vov.     Romans  i.  29. 

acrvverovs,  ao-vvderovs,  aaropyot;?,  ave\eijfjiova<;.  Romans 
i.  29. 

Cf .  also  the  succession  of  verbs  in  pairs  in  1  Corinthians  iv. 
11,  12.  We  are  also  familiar  in  St.  Paul  with  catalogues  of 
virtues  and  vices,  in  the  latter  of  which  he,  like  the  preacher 

VOL.  XIV.  17 
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of  the  Diatribe,  shows  his  indebtedness  to  Stoic  philosophy. 
Pauline  lists  of  virtues  may  be  found  in  Romans  xii.  2, 
Galatians  v.  22,  Philippians  iv.  8,  and  the  opposites  of  these 
in  Romans  i.  29  f.,  1  Corinthians  v.  11,  2  Corinthians  xii. 
20,  Galatians  v.  20. 

A  close  similarity  between  the  Diatribe  and  the  Pauline 
preaching  is  also  manifested  in  the  catalogues  of  Tre/wo-racm?, 
the  conditions  to  which  man  is  subjected  by  fate  or  destiny, 
which  are  common  to  both,  and  in  the  claim  of  the  superiority 
of  the  "  wise  "  or  "  redeemed  "  man  over  joy  and  suffering, 
anxiety  and  fear.  Cf.  Romans  viii.  37.  a\\9  ev  TOVTOI? 
TTCLGIV  vTrepvLfcw/juev,  with  Epictetus  i.  18,  22,  Suvarai  ravra 
TTCLVTCL  vifcrja-ai.  There  is,  however,  a  characteristic  differ- 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Stoic  preacher  in  this  matter.  The 
Apostle  only  includes  misfortunes  in  his  list  of  "  circum- 
stances," because  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  not  for 
him  the  desirable  realities  that  they  are  for  the  wandering 
philosopher. 

Finally,  the  parallelising  of  Oava-ros  and  fatf  and  of 
evecrrcora  and  /^eXXovra  in  Romans  viii.  38  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  Diatribe. 

Looking  back  over  the  somewhat  striking  resemblances 
between  the  Diatribe  and  those  sections  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  where  the  Apostle  is  preaching  rather  than  writing 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  allow  that  the  methods 
of  the  Cynic- Stoic  wandering  preacher  to  whom  he  must 
have  often  listened  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Tarsus  and 
elsewhere  had  exercised  some  influence  upon  the  style  of 
his  own  utterance. 

MAURICE  JONES. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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FERMENTED  OR   UNF.ERMENTED   WINE  IN 
THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Ou    /X.^    TTLU)    O.TT     ttpTt     €K   TOVTOV    TOV    yCVrj/XttTOS    Tr)s     a/JLTTeXov. Matt. 

xxvi.  29. 

AT  certain  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
questions  arise  which,  though  at  first  they  seem  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance,  are  afterwards  seen  to  entail 
consequences  of  the  greatest  moment,  because  they  in- 
volve principles  of  great  weight.  One  of  these  in  early 
times  was  the  question  whether  circumcision  was  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts.  It  seemed  quite  a 
natural  thing  to  insist  upon  it ;  and  it  must  at  first  have 
appeared  to  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  that,  if  the  Mosaic 
Law  were  not  observed  in  this  matter,  the  very  foundation 
of  obedience  to  God's  commandments  would  be  abolished. 
We  now  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  Paul  was  right  in  taking 
the  opposite  view,  and  that  the  other,  if  accepted  by  the 
Church  as  authoritative,  would  have  reduced  the  Church 
to  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  which  could  never  have  converted 
the  world,  but  would  have  preserved  the  form  at  the 
expense  of  the  spirit  of  the  Law  of  God. 

When  the  question  of  indulgences  arose  between  Luther 
and  Tetzel,  in  the  same  way  it  seemed  to  many  people  that 
it  was  a  wretched  squabble  between  the  Augustinian  and 
the  rival  Dominican  Order  of  monks.  Only  gradually  did 
it  become  clear  that  what  was  involved  was  the  way  of 
salvation,  faith  in  Christ  or  in  Antichrist. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  use  of  unfermented  wine 
in  administering  Holy  Communion,  which  is  now  agitating 
some  men's  minds,  may  ultimately  turn  out  a  matter  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  world. 
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Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  War,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  considered  the  matter  of  importance  enough 
to  induce  him  to  invite  a  small  but  influential  committee 
to  examine  the  question,  and  to  report  to  him  the  historical 
facts  which  might  conduce  to  "  the  effective  considera- 
tion "  of  the  problem  raised  by  the  introduction,  in  some 
quarters,  of  the  use  of  "  unfermented  wine."  The  Report 
of  this  Committee  was  presented  at  the  end  of  April  last, 
and  has  now  been  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 

No  one  can  read  the  report  without  paying  due  respect 
to  the  weight  it  receives  from  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  drawn  it  up.  From  a  historical  point  of  view 
(which  is  the  only  one  from  which  they  were  asked  to 
consider  the  question)  the  facts  which  they  state  are  well 
worth  attention,  even  though  there  are  some  of  them  to 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  take  exception.  Our  present 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  these  points,  but  rather 
to  examine  the  whole  subject  from  a  wholly  different  stand- 
point, one  which  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  being  overlooked 
by  those  who  confine  their  investigations  to  the  past  history 
of  the  Sacrament  and  are  prone  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  if  they  are  right  in  their  investigation  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  certain  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  the  habits 
of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  days,  and  the  customs  of  the 
Church  since  then,  the  matter  is  settled  for  all  time.  This 
we  venture  to  deny.  As  well  might  the  Judseo-Christian 
party  assert  that,  since  history  proved  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  circumcision  and  its  observance  by  all  pious  Jews 
from  Moses'  time  to  their  own,  therefore  all  Gentiles  ad- 
mitted into  the  covenant  of  Israel  must  submit  to  the  rite. 
Their  contention  was  wrong  because  they  entirely  failed 
to  see  that  circumstances  had  changed,  and  that  the  rite 
which  had  at  one  time  been  profitable  to  the  Jewish  Church 
was  not  applicable  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
that,  even  if  we  accept  the  main  facts  of  the  present  Report, 
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we  may  find  reason  to  conclude  that,  under  the  changed 
circumstances  of  our  own  time,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  is  absolutely  undesirable  to  continue  the  use  of  fer- 
mented, i.e.  intoxicating,  wine  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  Report  strikes  us  as 
academic  rather  than  practical.  Possibly  this  may  be  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  enquiry  being  concerned  not 
with  the  general  question  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
using  intoxicating  liquor  at  the  Lord's  Table  at  the  present 
time,  but  merely  with  the  historical  question  whether  our 
Lord  used  fermented  or  unf  ermented  wine  when  He  instituted 
the  Holy  Communion.  Hence  it  has  an  air  of  antiquarian 
research  about  it  which  does  not  seem  to  concern  us  very 
closely  to-day.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  deemed  irre- 
verent, but  the  inquiry  puts  us  in  mind  of  what  the  boy 
asked  when  told  how  the  fall  of  an  apple  had  led  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  discover  the  law  of  gravitation.  After  listening 
with  profound  attention  to  the  story,  the  young  hopeful 
inquired,  "  And  what  became  of  the  apple  ?  "  His  interest 
in  ancient  history  prevented  him  from  learning  the  one 
thing  of  importance  in  the  narrative.  It  is  very  possible 
that,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  aspect  of  the  matter 
dealt  with  in  the  Report,  we  shall  be  completely  prevented 
from  understanding  the  vital  importance  of  the  answer 
which  the  Church  of  England  may  be  asked  to  give  to  the 
question,  Is  it  right  to  use  unfermented  wine  in  the  Holy 
Communion,  or  is  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  use  of 
intoxicating  wine  at  that  sacred  rite  in  all  lands  and  for  all 
time  ? 

Does  the  answer  depend  solely  upon  past  history,  on  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  on  the 
practice  of  the  mediaeval  Church  in  the  matter,  or  even  on 
the  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  that  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
Supper  fermented  wine  was  employed  ?  We  doubt  it  very 
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much,  and  that  too  on  the  highest  grounds — the  deep  im- 
portance of  the  teaching  which  our  Lord  intended  all 
His  disciples  to  learn  from  the  observance  of  His  command 
to  partake,  and  the  danger  of  leading  men  to  associate  it 
with  practices  which  are  opposed  to  the  good  of  the  human 
race  and  are  therefore  contrary  to  the  will  of  Him  who  came 
to  "  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 

In  our  modern  way  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper, 
we  have  altered  every  single  detail  of  the  original  form  of 
the  rite,  while  in  large  measure  preserving  (or  endeavouring 
to  preserve)  its  deep  spiritual  significance.  We  do  not  now 
celebrate  it  in  an  upper  guest-chamber  at  an  inn,  but  in  a 
consecrated  building.  The  partakers  do  not  recline  on 
couches,  but  (in  the  Church  of  England  at  least)  reverently 
kneel  near,  but  not  at,  the  Table.  The  Holy  Communion 
is  partaken  of  rarely  (if  ever)  "  after  supper,"  but  rather 
at  any  other  time.  The  worshippers'  feet  are  not  first 
washed  by  the  officiating  minister,  nor  do  they  take  off 
their  sandals  at  the  door  and  enter  barefoot.  Nor  do  they 
generally  wear  turbans  when  partaking  of  the  sacred  ele- 
ments. Nor  are  men  alone  usually  present.  We  no  longer 
dress  in  Eastern  fashion,  at  least  in  this  country,  nor  is  a 
Semitic  tongue  necessarily  used  in  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion. Nor  is  it  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  the  due  cele- 
bration of  these  "  holy  mysteries  "  that  we  should  use  only 
unleavened  bread,  though  no  historian  would  venture  to 
deny  that  unleavened  loaves  alone  (of  a  shape  very 
different  from  ours)  were  on  the  Paschal  Table  on  the  last 
night  of  our  Lord's  lif e  before  the  crucifixion.  Nor  is  the  loaf 
now  broken  into  large  lumps,  in  Eastern  style,  and  so  passed 
round  from  hand  to  hand.  Even  if  we  grant,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  fermented  wine  was  used  by  our 
Lord  on  that  momentous  occasion,  in  what  does  that  parti- 
cular item  in  the  proceedings  differ  from  all  the  others  so 
much  that,  when  we  have  changed  every  other  part  of  the 
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Institution,  in  outward  form  at  least,  we  must  still  retain 
the  use  of  fermented  wine  ?  Wherein  does  the  difference 
between  the  bread  and  the  wine  reach  such  a  degree  that, 
whereas  we  may  and  do  use  leavened  bread  instead  of  un- 
leavened, it  is  wrong  to  use  unfermented  wine  instead  of 
fermented  ?  The  writers  of  the  Report  seem  never  to  have 
considered  this  important  question.  This  is  the  more 
strange  because,  though  there  may  reasonably  be  a  doubt 
whether  fermented  wine  was  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  question  that  the  bread  was  unleavened, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  bread  was  made  of  barley  (as  were  the  lad's  five 
loaves  used  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  and  as  is  and  then  was  the  bread  eaten  by  many 
of  the  poor  in  Palestine)  or  of  wheat.  Nor  does  it  matter, 
though  the  Church  of  England  now  orders  wheaten  bread 
to  be  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  Report  it  is  asserted  that  wine  (Yayin)  among 
the  Hebrews  was  always  fermented,  that  is  intoxicating, 
wine.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  make  such  an  assertion,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  it.  One  passage  quoted  by  the 
Committee  themselves  is  sufficient  to  show  that  yayin  (like 
olvos  in  Greek)  may  be  used  of  grape-juice  while  unfer- 
mented. That  passage  is  Isaiah  xvi.  10  :  "No  treader 
shall  tread  out  wine  (yayin)  in  the  presses."  Here  yayin 
is  applied  to  the  juice  before  fermentation. 

But  the  question,  whether  wine  in  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  times  was,  or  was  not,  always  intoxicating  is 
not  of  much  importance  in  connexion  with  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  the  word  "  Wine  "  does  not 
occur  in  any  one  of  the  four  accounts  of  its  institution  in 
the  New  Testament.  Nor  in  any  of  the  references  to  the 
ordinance  in  the  New  Testament  is  wine  ever  mentioned. 
Is  this  a  mere  accident  ?  It  would  be  rash  to  say  so,  im- 
possible to  prove  such  a  statement.  Our  Lord  implies 
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that  the  Cup  He  handed  round  contained  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Vine,"  but  that  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  Grape 
juice  freshly  expressed,  as  by  Pharaoh's  butler  (Gen.  xl.  11), 
would  be  covered  by  these  words,  as  would  also  a  mixture 
of  must  and  water.  Must,  as  is  well  known,  was  fresh  grape- 
juice  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup.  When  this  was  mixed 
with  water  for  drinking,  as  was  habitually  done  among 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  might  be  called  "  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,"  but  would  hardly  be  very  intoxicating. l  Ordinary 
intoxicating  wine  was  regularly  mixed  with  water  before 
being  drunk,  as  the  Report  admits.  On  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  and  other  Greek  writers  we  know  that  "  the  usual 
proportions  were  six  parts  of  water  to  two,  three  or  four  of 
wine."  Assuming  therefore  that  fermented  wine  was  used 
by  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion,  is 
it  a  true  and  fitting  imitation  of  His  institution  to  use  strong, 
highly  "  fortified  "  port  wine,  purchased  from  the  nearest 
wine  merchant's  shop,  and  to  employ  it  without  even  the 
slightest  dilution,  as  is  still  frequently  done  in  our  churches  ? 
It  is  often  stated  that  the  port  wine  of  commerce  contains 
divers  other  elements  but  little  or  none  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  such  a  practice  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  direction 
to  do  all  things  decently. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  churches  special  communion  wine 
is  commonly  used,  probably  to  avoid  this  objection.  But 
in  many  cases  (as  those  who  have  experience  can  testify) 
these  wines  contain  such  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  that 
clergy  who  find  any  quantity  of  it  left  in  the  Cup  after  the 
service  are  led  to  various  devices  to  avoid  being  injuriously 
affected  by  consuming  it.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which 
is  not  altogether  without  danger  of  scandal,  especially  for 
those  who  may  be  hereditarily  liable  to  temptation.  Such 
cases  are  by  no  means  unknown,  nor  is  the  usual  deadly 

1  If  mixed  with  water  and  used  at  once,  it  would  contain  no  alcohol. 
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result.     If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  questioning  the 
necessity  of  employing  intoxicating  liquor  in  our  own  time 
in  the  Holy  Communion,  surely  common  sense   (to  say 
nothing  of  Christian  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  the  desire 
not  to  put  a  stumblingblock  in  their  way)  would  lead  us 
to  ask,  "  Now  that  we  have  changed  the  unleavened  bread 
into  leavened  for  mere  convenience'  sake,  are  we  obliged 
to  keep  on  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
even  were  it  certain  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  (which 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case)  that,  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, our  Divine  Lord  used  it  ?  "     It  is  hard  to  see 
why  common  sense  should  not  be  given  some  consideration 
in  religious  matters,   when  it  is  constantly  appealed  to, 
tacitly  or  openly,  in  Holy  Scripture.     St.  Paul  could  write 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what 
I  say  "  ;    and  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
take  only  one  instance,  shows  that  our  service  of  God  should 
be  "  reasonable."     Principles  are  eternal,  forms  may  be 
altered  when  necessary.     This  indeed  is  the  ground  on 
which  are  based  the  multitudinous  changes  which  have  so 
immensely  modified  all  Services  in  Christian  churches  in 
process  of  time  and  made  them  to  differ  so  very  much  from 
what  they  originally  were,  as  far  as  forms  and  ceremonies 
are  concerned. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  only  a  few  clergy  who  are  im- 
perilled by  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  at  Holy  Communion. 
Some  years  ago  a  friend  told  the  present  writer  that,  seeing 
the  great  Temperance  advocate  Gough  worshipping  very 
devoutly  in  his  church  but  yet  never  coming  to  the  Lord's 
Table,  he  asked  him  why  he  disregarded  Christ's  injunction. 
Gough  said,  "  I  should  dearly  like  to  partake,  but  I  dare  not. 
Although  it  is  many  years  now  since  I  tasted  an  intoxicant, 
yet  I  know  that,  were  I  to  venture  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  very  smell  (much  less  the  taste)  of  the  wine 
would  be  such  a  temptation  to  me  that  I  could  not  answer 
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for  the  consequences.  As  I  pray  '  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion,' I  dare  not  thrust  myself  into  it  so  rashly."  My 
friend,  a  clergyman,  said  :  "If  next  Sunday  I  use  non- 
intoxicating  wine,  will  you  come  ?  "  "  Most  gladly  and 
thankfully  "  :  and  he  did.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
danger  incurred  at  the  present  day  in  offering  intoxicating 
wine  to  our  people.  Many  of  us  have  known  cases  when 
men  who  have  been  successfully  struggling  against  an  in- 
satiable craving  for  strong  drink,  and  who,  having  long 
resisted  temptation  and  believed  that  they  had  overcome 
their  besetting  sin,  have  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  have 
there  tasted  intoxicating  liquor  and  gone  forth,  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon,  to  drink  themselves  almost  into  delirium 
tremens.  It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  through  our  foolish 
conservatism  (on  the  supposition  that  there  was  possibly 
some  small  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  "  fruit  of  the  vine  " 
used  at  the  Last  Supper)  our  weak  brother  may  perish, 
for  whom  Christ  died.  Surely,  even  granted  that  the  above 
theory  is  correct,  the  Scriptural  principle  which  should 
regulate  our  conduct  in  present  circumstances  is  that  laid 
down  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  much  less  serious  danger 
of  people  being  "  offended  "  by  non-observance  of  ritual 
directions  regarding  "  clean  "  and  "  unclean  "  food,  "  If 
because  of  meat  thy  brother  is  grieved,  thou  walkest  no 
longer  in  love.  Destroy  not  with  thy  meat  him  for  whom 
Christ  died.  .  .  .  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking.  .  .  .  Overthrow  not  for  meat's  sake  the  work  of 
God.  ...  It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor 
to  do  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth  "  (Rom. 
xiv.  15-21).  Our  Lord's  "  Golden  Rule  "  (Matt.  vii.  12) 
bears  upon  the  same  point. 

Though  we  have  above  assumed  that  the  Report  is  right 
in  asserting  that  our  Lord  used  fermented  wine  at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  have  argued  on  that 
supposition,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  matter  has  been 
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long  in  dispute.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Report  brings 
any  great  amount  of  fresh  evidence  to  light.  It  is  some- 
what self-contradictory  too,  for  in  one  place  it  accepts  Dr. 
M.  Gaster's  statement  that  "The  Jewish  Passover  has 
never  been  celebrated  with  unfermented  wine  "  (p.  11),  and 
on  the  same  page  says,  "  Among  modern  Jews  .  .  .  un- 
fermented wine  has  often  been  used."  Which  of  these 
statements  are  we  to  accept  ?  A  priori,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  infer  that,  since  the  Law  forbade  the  use  of 
leaven  at  the  Passover  time,  if  wine  were  used  it  would 
at  first  be  unfermented,  and  that,  even  if  fermented 
wine  afterwards  came  into  use  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  was  (as  we  know)  often  drunk  in  excess, 
yet  the  natural  supposition  would  be  that  the  most  pious 
Israelites  would  preserve  what  was  probably  the  earlier 
practice.  Again,  in  Matthew  xxvi.  29,  our  Lord  speaks 
of  the  Cup  as  (apparently)  containing  "  the  fruit  of  the 
vine."  The  Report  admits  that,  where  nearly  the  same 
expression  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (in  Hab.  iii.  17,  and  Isa.  xxxii.  12),  "  it  is  the 
fruit  .  .  .  that  is  intended  "  (p.  13).  This  being  so,  is  it  not 
probable  that,  if  freshly  expressed  grape-juice  could  not 
then  be  procured,  and  if  the  water  in  which  raisins  had  been 
steeped  were  not  at  hand,  at  least  must  (grape- juice  boiled 
to  a  syrup),  mixed  with  water  in  the  way  then  customary 
among  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans  alike,  would  answer  better 
to  the  term  "  fruit  of  the  vine  "  and  to  the  use  of  almost 
the  same  words  in  the  Old  Testament  than  would  fermented 
wine,  even  though  the  latter,  if  employed,  was  mixed  with 
a  good  deal  of  water,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  ancients.  It  should  be  noted  that  Tract  "  T'rumoth  " 
(cap.  xi.)  in  the  Mishnah  speaks  of  thick  boiled  wine  (i.e. 
what  the  Romans  called  mustum)  mixed  with  water  as  used 
at  the  Passover  for  a  beverage.  Whether  such  a  drink 
contained  a  trace  of  alcohol  or  not  (this  is  a  disputed  point), 
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it  would  certainly  be  much  nearer  to  the  original  institu- 
tion to  use  grape- juice  (or  what  is  now  called  unfermented 
or  non-alcoholic  wine,  made  as  it  is  of  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape)  than  to  employ  the  ordinary  port  wine  of  the  present 
day,  made,  we  know  not  of  what,  but  certainly  strongly 
"  fortified  "  with  alcohol.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  objection 
can  be  raised  by  any  reasonable  man  against  the  use  of  un- 
fermented wine,  these  things  being  taken  into  account.  Un- 
fermented wine  is  "the  fruit  (offspring1)  of  the  vine,"  which  is 
more  than  can  be  safely  said  of  ordinary  wine  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  reproduce  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  instituted,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we 
should.  Nor  are  we  compelled  to  infer  that  He  approved 
of,  much  less  that  He  sanctioned  for  all  time,  everything 
that  He  is  not  recorded  as  condemning  in  so  many  words. 
For  example,  there  may  bave  been  slaves  employed  in  the 
inn  at  which  He  partook  of  the  Supper,  as  no  doubt  would 
be  the  case  in  some  of  the  houses  in  which  He  was  occasion- 
ally a  guest.  But  that  by  no  means  sanctions  slavery. 
Some  of  His  hosts  may  have  been  polygamists,  yet  poly- 
gamy is  not  thereby  recognised  as  an  allowable  practice. 
So,  too,  if  fermented  wine  were  on  the  Table 'at  the  Paschal 
Festival  that  night,  and  if  our  Lord  used  it  (largely  diluted 
with  water,  according  to  custom),  that  by  no  means  renders 
it  necessary  for  the  Christian  Church  to  use  fermented  wine 
to  the  end  of  time.  This  is  still  less  necessary  when  there 
is  at  least  a  reasonable  degree  of  doubt  whether  "  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  "  in  the  Cup  was  fermented  wine,  inasmuch  as  in 
none  of  the  New  Testament  accounts  of  the  Institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  it  anywhere  called  wine  at  all.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  such  danger  in  the  use  of  fer- 
mented wine  in  Palestine  then  as  there  undoubtedly  is  now 
in  England.  We  read  of  much  drunkenness  among  the 
Israelites  in  Isaiah's  days,  before  the  captivity  ;  but  in  the 

1  Literally  "  offspring  of  the  vine,"  rb  yfri)fj.a  rrjs  dfj.ir{\ov. 
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New  Testament,  though  mention  is  made  of  that  sin  among 
the  Jews  more  than  once,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
national  sin  to  the  same  extent  that  it  now  is  in  this  country. 
Hence  our  Lord  does  not  denounce  it  as  sternly  as  He  does 
the  prevalent  sins  of  adultery,  hypocrisy,  false  swearing, 
etc.,  or  as  the  Apostles  did  when  they  had  to  contend  with 
it  in  the  Gentile  world.  Therefore  there  was  not  the  same 
reason  for  excluding  the  use  of  fermented  wine  that  there 
now  is.  Our  Lord  did  not  go  out  of  His  way  on  that  occa- 
sion to  denounce  the  use  of  intoxicants — just  as  He  forbore 
to  denounce  tyranny,  slavery,  extortion,  polygamy— 
because  such  was  not  His  habit.  Had  He  done  so, 
His  hearers'  attention  would  have  been  distracted  from 
what  He  was  then  teaching  them.  He  "  knew  what  was 
in  man,"  and  was  well  aware  that  less  important  matters 
might  easily  be  put  in  the  place  of  more  vital  ones.  In- 
stead of  forbidding  even  great  abuses,  His  practice  was 
always  to  lay  down  simple  principles  of  general  applica- 
tion :  and  these  (working  like  the  leaven  in  one  Parable, 
growing  like  the  mustard  seed  in  another)  have  resulted  in 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  polygamy,  tyranny,  in  Christian 
countries.  So  the  principle  of  loving  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour will  finally  be  seen  to  condemn  the  liquor  trade  as 
well  as  the  slave  trade.  The  principle  referred  to  is  that 
laid  down  in  such  passages  as  Matthew  vii.  12,  Romans 
xiv.  20,  21,  as  we  have  already  said. 

A  wider  question  now  demands  solution  than  that  of  the 
permissibility  or  otherwise  of  the  use  of  unfermented  wine 
at  Holy  Communion.  In  some  countries  the  vine  does  not 
grow  to  any  extent  at  present,  as  in  China.  In  others,  as 
in  the  case  of  Greenland,  it  is  never  likely  to  produce  grapes 
from  which  wine  can  be  made.  The  Gospel  is  being 
preached  in  these  lands,  and  converts  are  being  won  for 
Christ.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
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Chinese,  for  instance,  accept  the  Gospel  ?  Can  it  be  that 
we  Christian  clergy  are  to  take  steps  to  develop  the  wine 
trade  in  that  land  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  for  the  administration  of  Holy  Communion? 
Can  this  be  in  accordance  with  "  the  mind  of  Christ  "  ?  To 
do  anything  of  this  kind  would  be  to  introduce  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  so  strongly  condemned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
into  China,  in  addition  to  the  other  vices  already  rampant 
there.  Have  we  English  people  not  deserved  the  wrath  of 
God  sufficiently  by  forcing  opium  on  China  for  so  many 
years  for  our  own  selfish  profit,  without  teaching  the  people 
a  new  vice,  and  introducing  wine-bibbing  in  the  name  of 
Christ  ?  The  Holy  Name  of  God  has  already  been  blas- 
phemed sufficiently  among  the  heathen  through  the  ill- 
doing  of  nations  falsely  called  Christian.  But  were  such  a 
thing  as  that  we  speak  of  to  happen,  the  bloodguiltiness 
would  be  incurred  not  by  the  ungodly  and  unscrupulous 
among  us,  but  by  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Churches.  We 
should  then  indeed  have  shown  ourselves  blind  guides  and 
should  well  deserve  the  woe  pronounced  by  our  Lord  upon 
such.  Yet,  unless  we  speedily  take  steps  to  guard  against 
such  an  abuse  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  will,  like  Nehushtan  to 
Israel,  be  turned  into  a  curse  to  China,  instead  of  a  blessing. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  danger  of  insisting  blindly 
and  bigotedly  upon  the  letter  that  killeth,  in  defiance  of 
the  Spirit  that  giveth  life.  Many  other  difficulties  are 
already  becoming  apparent  on  the  horizon.  In  several 
countries  there  is  every  prospect  that  total  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture,  importation,  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
will  become  the  law  in  the  near  future.  This  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  growing  consciousness  that  the  use 
(or  the  abuse,  if  you  will)  of  alcohol  has  been  attended  with 
such  widespread  evils,  physical,  moral,  and  of  every  other 
kind  conceivable,  that  in  the  best  interests  of  humanity  it 
is  necessary  to  take  drastic  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 
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Well  then,  what  attitude  is  the  Christian  Church  to  take  up 
in  this  matter  ?  We  might  possibly,  if  we  were  shortsighted 
enough  to  do  so,  induce  the  different  legislatures  concerned 
to  insert  a  clause  in  their  prohibition  laws,  providing  that 
the  deadly  drug  might  be  imported  or  manufactured  "  for 
religious  purposes  only."  But  can  any  one  conceive  any 
action  on  our  part  which  would  do  more  harm  to  the  cause 
of  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  particular  ?  It 
would  be  to  set  ourselves  against  a  great  movement  to 
save  men  from  one  of  the  greatest  curses  and  one  of  the  most 
deadly  sins  ever  known.  To  do  this  in  the  Holy  Name  of 
Him  who  came  to  save  His  people  from  their  sins  would  be 
hardly  less  of  a  crime  than  the  action  of  the  Jews  in  reject- 
ing Him.  Men  would  then  have  to  choose  between  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-men  and  literal  obedience  to  a  (supposed) 
incident  in  the  Last  Supper,  the  supposition  being  that  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  was  to  be  found  in  the  Cup,  even 
though  its  contents  are  never  once  called  wine  in  the  New 
Testament.  What  would  render  our  insistence  on  this  one 
matter  the  more  inexcusable  would  be  the  fact,  already 
mentioned,  that,  far  from  insisting  upon  the  exact  obser- 
vance of  the  other  incidents  of  the  Institution,  we  have 
changed  them  every  one.  No  harm,  religious,  moral,  or 
physical,  could  result  were  we  to  insist  that  unleavened 
bread  should  be  used,  that  communicants  should  wear 
turbans,  recline  at  the  Table,  or  have  their  feet  washed  by 
the  officiating  minister  ;  yet  we  readily  grant  that  these 
items  are  of  no  special  importance  and  accordingly  alter 
them  without  a  dissentient  voice.  But  in  the  one  point  in 
which  there  is  room  for  doubt  (i.e.,  whether  fermented  or 
unfermented  wine  was  used  at  the  first  Communion  Service, 
so  to  call  it),  in  the  one  point  in  which  too  rigid  an  attitude 
may  do  harm  of  all  kinds — in  that  one  item  perhaps  the 
great  majority  of  clergy  and  laity  would  probably  adopt  a 
non  possttwus  attitude,  were  the  proposal  made,  not  merely 
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to  approve  of  the  use  of  non-alcoholic  wine  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  also  to  substitute  other  articles  of  food 
for  the  bread  and  the  wine,  where  these  are  either  not  to 
be  obtained  or  are  foreign  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  people. 
Yet  our  Lord,  without  doubt,  employed  bread  and  "  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  "  mainly  because  these  things  were  easily 
procurable  and  were  ordinary  articles  with  the  poor  in 
Palestine  in  His  day.  To  insist  on  their  use  in  China  or  in 
Greenland  would  be  as  fitting  as  to  compel  us  here  in  Eng- 
land to  use  the  Syriac  language  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  be- 
cause Christ  did  so,  in  all  probability. 

Do  let  us  remember  the  changed  circumstances  under 
which  we  now  administer  Holy  Communion  in  different 
lands,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  anything  which  mars  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  rite,  or  which  tends  to  make  it 
capable  of  being  observed  only  in  certain  lands  and  climes, 
is  contrary  to  its  whole  spirit  and  meaning.  Don't  let  us 
cling  to  the  husk  and  lose  the  kernel.  Do  not  let  us  make  the 
Holy  Communion  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  a  great 
reformation, 

"Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

The  Church,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  Clergy  and 
Church  authorities  generally,  never  seem  able  to  look  ahead 
and  take  a  broad  view  of  things.  Like  some  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  tempted  to  strain  out  the 
gnat  and  swallow  the  camel.  Rather  than  admit  the  use 
of  unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  incur  the 
risk  of  putting  temptation  in  the  way  of  our  weaker  brethren. 
Rather  than  substitute  something  else  for  the  wine  in  cer- 
tain lands,  we  are  ready  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
the  drink  trade  into  them. 

A  great  testing  time  is  coming  upon  the  Church  at  large. 
If  it  is  found  injurious  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  will 
suffer  very  serious  consequences.  Even  a  suspicion  of  this 
kind  will  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Let  not  our  good, 
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therefore,  be  evil  spoken  of.     Let  us  not  give  occasion  to 
the  enemy  to  blaspheme. 

The  cry  "  Beer  and  the  Bible,"  a  few  years  ago  did  religion 
no  good.  Attempts  have  already  been  made  by  scoffers 
to  prove  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  all  reformation  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Bible  encour- 
ages carousing.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  at  different  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  she  has  endeavoured  to  uphold  slavery, 
absolute  monarchy,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  other 
things  which  were  opposed  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  to 
the  establishment  of  right  and  justice,  and  thus  to  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God  Most  High.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
God's  Name  and  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture !  There  is  now  more  than  a  possibility  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  uphold  the  drink  trade  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  widespread  feeling  that  prohibition  is  necessary  is 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Churches,  then  in- 
calculable harm  will  be  done.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  nothing  hinders  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  so  much  as  strong  drink.  Statesmen  of  experi- 
ence have  asserted  that  it  may  render  all  our  sacrifices  in  this 
war  useless.  Its  effects  on  unborn  generations  are  frightful 
to  contemplate.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  fighting  against 
this  terrible  evil  are  on  God's  side,  are  on  the  side  of  good, 
and  are  bound  to  be  victorious  in  the  long  run.  If  we  are 
in  earnest  we  should  help  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
and  we  might  be  able  to  keep  them  from  extreme  and  ill- 
advised  measures.  But  if  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  aid,  let  us 
at  least  be  careful  not  to  attempt  to  hinder  their  work.  Let 
us  be  wise  enough  to  give  ear  to  the  advice  given  so  long  since 
by  Gamaliel :  "  Refrain  from  these  men  and  let  them  alone  : 
for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  be  over- 
thrown :  but  if  it  is  of  God,  ye  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow 
them  :  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  be  fighting  against 
God"  (Acts  v.  38,  39).  W.  ST.  CLAIE  TISDAIJL. 
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ONE  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in  the  extraordinary 
contrast  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with  its  predecessors  in 
respect  to  eschatology — and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one 
also  of  the  least  understood — is  the  greatly  elaborated 
promise  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Farewell  discourse  of  the  upper 
room,  which  in  John  xiv.-xvi.  takes  the  place  of  the  Doom- 
chapter  in  the  Synoptic  gospels.  In  John  xiv.  15-26 
Jesus  reassures  the  Twelve  in  view  of  His  impending  depar- 
ture with  that  promise  of  the  Spirit,  which  in  the  Doom- 
chapter  of  Mark  and  its  parallels  (Mark  xiii.  9-13  =  Luke 
xxi.  12-19  =  Matt.  xxiv.  9-14)  forms  their  encourage- 
ment in  the  face  of  persecution.  The  nuclear  passage  is 
verse  16  :  "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  be  with  you  forever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth  "  ;  but  special  effort  is  made  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  (vers.  22-24)  by  relation  of  the 
interjected  question  of  Judas-Thomas,  "  Lord,  what  is 
come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us 
and  not  unto  the  world  ?  "  to  dissociate  the  promise  from 
its  Synoptic  connexion  with  the  apocalyptic  eschatology 
of  Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian'expectation.  In  His  answer 
to  Judas,  Jesus  explains  that  the  real  Second  Coming 
is  not  to  be  a  "  manifestation  to  the  world,"  but  a  mystical 
and  eternal  "  indwelling  "  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
those  who  "  keep  His  word." 

The  modern  reader,  unaccustomed  to  take  into  account 
the  atmosphere  of  Pauline  mysticism  which  differentiates 
the  Ephesian  gospel  from  its  Roman  and  Syrian  prede- 
cessors, finds  difficulty  in  realising  the  immensity  of  the 
doctrinal  gulf  which  separates  this  "  Johannine  "  escha- 
tology from  the  Synoptic.  If  he  be  unfamiliar  with  Biblical 
Greek  the  technical  terminology  adds  greatly  to  his  per- 
plexity ;  for  the  key-word  of  the  whole  paragraph,  Trapa- 
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,  which  the  R.V.  renders  "  Comforter,"  with  the 
marginal  confession  of  inability  to  give  the  sense  :  "Or, 
Advocate;  or,  Helper;  Or.,  Paraclete,"  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  without  knowledge  of  contemporary  usage, 
both  (1)  as  respects  pleading  before  tribunals,  and  (2) 
as  respects  ecclesiastical  exhortation,  which  is  also  termed 
TrapaK\rjcn$,  and  covers  every  form  of  spiritual  ministra- 
tion by  word  of  mouth. 

1.  The   ancient    (and   especially   the   Oriental)    "Advo- 
cate," or  lawyer,  is  primarily  a  friend  at  court.     He  has 
access  to  the  ear  of  the  judge,  who  more  often  than  not 
pronounces  his  decision  according  to  arbitrary  power  and 
precedent,  rather  than  by  statutory  prescription  or  estab- 
lished right.     Hence  the  defendant  appears  in  the  garb 
and  with  the  demeanour  of   a  suppliant.     To  wear  the 
regalia  of  rank,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the  attempted 
arraignment  of  the  youthful  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
is  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  court.     The  lawyer  literally 
pleads  the  case.     He  is  an  "  Intercessor."     He  petitions. 
He  supplicates.     He  obtains  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  not 
mere  justice,  on  behalf  of  his  client. 

2.  The  wider  function  of  the  ancient  "  paraclete,"  liter- 
ally rendered  "  advocate  "  by  the  Latins,  is  reflected  also 
in  Biblical  Greek  by  the  employment  of   the  verb    Trapa- 
iea\elv  and  its  derivatives  for  the  function  of  the  "  prophet," 
teacher,  evangelist  and  exhorter.     Our  so-called  "  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,"  alike  by  form  and  contents,  the  world's 
noblest  example  of  pulpit  oratory,   is  designated  by   its 
author  a  "  word  of   exhortation "   (7rapa/c\r)cr^).     Barna- 
bas, head  of  the  mother  church  of  Gentile  Christi  anity 
and   "  chief  speaker  "   even  as  missionary  companion  of 
Paul,  received  this  surname  (probably  by  a  pseudo-ety- 
mology from  the  Aramaic   "U  "  son "   and  Hebrew 

"  prophet  "),    as   a   "  son   of   exhortation "    (Trapa/cX^ 
Acts  iv.  36).     Hence  the  "  gifts^of  the  Spirit"  exercised 
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in  the  Church  assembly  at  Corinth,  and  evaluated  by 
Paul  by  the  standard  of  "edification"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1-5), 
may  be  covered  almost  without  exception  by  the  general 
term  Trapa/cXryo-i?,  "  exhortation,"  "  prophecy,"  "  edifica- 
tion," "  comfort."  "  He  that  prophesieth,"  says  Paul, 
"  speaketh  unto  men  edification,  and  comfort  (Trapd- 
K\7)(riv),  and  consolation."  When  we  realise  how  unreser- 
vedly these  "  gifts  "  were  attributed  in  the  early  Church 
to  the  direct  control  and  operation  of  the  promised  "  Spirit 
of  God,"  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  this  sense  the  title 
applied  in  the  later  New  Testament  writings  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father  should  be  "  the  Paraclete."  He  was  the 
friend  from  court  who  recalled  to  mind  the  teaching  of  the 
departed  Lord  and  led  them  onward  into  new  and  larger 
apprehension  of  "  the  truth  "  (John  xiv.  26). 

Already  light  begins  to  fall  on  that  expression  of  the 
Farewell  discourse  which  at  first  strikes  so  strangely  on 
the  ear  :  "  He  shall  give  you  another  paraclete  "  (John 
xiv.  16).  Yet  even  careful  students  of  the  New  Testament, 
quite  familiar  with  the  historical  connotations  of  the  term, 
have  found  this  "  a  hard  saying,"  wondering  whence  even 
a  "  spiritual  "  evangelist,  intent  rather  on  eliciting  the 
inner  sense  of  Jesus'  teaching  than  on  reproducing  His  words, 
should  have  felt  authorised  to  develop  the  classic  promise 
of  the  Spirit  in  this  two -fold  sense,  seemingly  confusing  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  gift  of  the  Father,  with 
that  of  the  risen  Christ,  as  if  there  were  two  "  Comforters," 
two  "  Paracletes."  For  indeed  to  the  Johannine  writer 
there  are  two  Paracletes,  since  it  is  not  only  implied  here, 
but  plainly  stated  in  another  writing  of  the  same  author  :  l 
"  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  (Trapd/c\7)Tov)  with 


1  On  what  utterance  of  mine  Professor  Sanday  bases  his  erroneous  idea 
that  I  have  ever  attributed  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of 
John  to  different  authors  (Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  75,  note)  I 
am  unable  to  imagine. 
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the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Righteous  ;  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  (*Xo0>to?)  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our  sins 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

If  we  take  into  account  the  two-fold  sense  of  the  word 
"  paraclete  "  above  expressed  as  (a)  the  friend  at  court, 
and  (6)  the  friend  from  court,  any  sense  of  confusion,  still 
more  of  discrepancy  between  the  two  "  Johannine  "  writ- 
ings, will  rapidly  vanish.  In  both  writings  the  departed 
Jesus  is  the  friend  at  court,  who  makes  intercession  for  His 
followers  that  whatsoever  they  ask  in  His  name  may  be 
given  them  by  the  Father ;  who  also  prepares  a  place  for 
them  in  the  Father's  house,  to  receive  them  there  unto 
Himself,  and  who  "  if  they  sin  "  pleads  the  atoning  merit 
of  His  blood  at  the  heavenly  mercy-seat.  In  both  writ- 
ings the  Spirit  of  truth  whom  the  Father  sends  in  the  name 
of  the  departed  Jesus  is  the  friend  from  court,  whose  presence 
with  His  followers  upon  earth  both  gives  them  light  and 
comfort,  and  convicts  all  their  adversaries.  His  coming 
is  an  "anointing  from  God"  which  "  teacheth  them  con- 
cerning all  things."  It  is  also  a  Spirit  of  adoption  bearing 
witness  to  the  world,  a  witness  of  God  that  He  hath  borne 
concerning  His  Son,  a  gift  of  eternal  life  within  proving 
them  in  face  of  the  world  God's  sons  (1  John  ii.  27  ;  v. 
7-12.  Cf.  Johnxiv.  26  ;  xvi.  8-11  ;  xv.  26  ;  andxvi.  12-15). 

Moreover  even  the  sense  of  innovation  may  largely  dis- 
appear if  with  the  aid  of  critical  comparison  we  trace  to 
its  origin  in  authentic  Synoptic  tradition  this  doctrine  of 
the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  Paraclete.  For  in  reality 
it  is  far  less  isolated  in  the  Farewell  discourse  of  John  xiv.  - 
xvi.  than  at  first  it  seems.  On  the  contrary  it  has  not  only 
its  clear  premonition  in  Paul,  but  its  adequate  authentica- 
tion (as  well  as  its  clearest  interpretation)  in  the  oldest 
of  gospel  sources,  the  underlying  Second  Source  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  combined  with  Mark  to  supply 
the  needed  element  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  two  paracletes,  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly,  forms  the  very  substance  of  the  sublime  eighth 
chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  the  paean 
of  victory  with  which  he  winds  up  the  full  exposition  of 
his  gospel  of  Reconciliation  (fcara\\ayij)  with  God  (iii.  21- 
v.  11),  and  Life  in  the  Spirit  (v.  12-viii.  39).  At  the  close 
(viii.  12-30),  alluding  to  the  "  inarticulate  groanings  "  of 
those  who  prayed  "  in  the  Spirit,"  taught  by  this  indwelling 
"  witness  "  to  cry  Abba,  Father  (vers.  15-16),  he  declares 
that  while  we  "  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought, 
the  Spirit  Himself  maketh  intercession  (vTrepevTwyxdvei) 
for  us  "  in  these  "  groanings  "  ;  and  he  that  searcheth 
hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he 
maketh  intercession  (evrvy^dvei)  for  the  saints  in  modes 
of  God  (Kara  Oeov).  Here  (in  the  "  spiritual  "  prayer)  the 
earthly  Paraclete  almost  usurps  the  function  of  the  heavenly. 
But  when  in  the  next  paragraph  (vers.  31-39)  the  thought 
turns  to  the  heavenly  tribunal,  to  the  opposition  of  the 
great  Accuser  of  the  brethren,  and  their  vindication  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God,  it  is  not  to  Paul  the  Spirit,  the 
"  witness,"  teacher  and  defender  upon  earth,  but  another, 
who  fulfils  the  song  of  Isaiah  : 

I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
He  is  near  that  justifieth  me, 
Who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
Let  us  stand  up  together. 
Who  is  mine  adversary  ? 
Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help  me. 
Who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ? 

Who,  then,  is  to  Paul  this  heavenly  Advocate,  this  Inter- 
cessor, this  "  other  Paraclete  "  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  God  ?  "  It  is  Christ  Jesus  that  died — yea,  rather,  that 
was  raised  from  the  dead — who  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  (o?  teal  evrvy^diei)  on 
our  behalf." 
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But  we  must  go  further  back  than  Paul,  or  at  least  must 
recognise  a  record  which  reproduces  not  far  from  his  time 
an  earlier  teaching,  if  we  would  come  at  the  fundamental 
source  of  the  Johannine  teaching  of  the  two  Paracletes. 

It  is  surely  no  accident  that  Matthew  and  Luke,  who 
reproduce  in  their  versions  of  the  Doom-chapter  of  Mark 
that  evangelist's  combination  of  the  Promise  of  the  Para- 
clete with  the  Warning  of  Persecutions  (Mark  xiii.  9-13 
=  Luke  xxi.  12-19  —  Matt.  xxiv.  9-14),  have  also  each 
an  earlier  and  partly  independent  version  of  the  same 
Warning,  while  Luke  at  least  has  also  a  duplicate  of  the 
same  Promise  of  the  Paraclete.  Curiously  it  is  in  each 
case  not  the  form  which  stands  in  proper  parallelism  with 
Mark  that  resembles  it  more  closely,  but  that  which  is 
placed  in  the  earlier  setting  of  a  discourse  in  Galilee. 1  Now 
in  Mark,  whose  form  is  followed  by  Matthew,  there  is  no 
mention  of  two  paracletes,  though  the  purpose  for  which 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  "  is  to  be  sent  by  "  your  Father  "  makes 
very  apparent  why  the  name  "  Paraclete  "  (=  Advocate) 
is  applied  in  John  xiv.  16.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  be  sent  by 
the  Father  to  plead  for  Jesus'  followers  when  they  are 
"  delivered  up "  before  persecuting  tribunals.  There- 
fore they  need  take  no  anxious  thought  how  to  make  their 
defence,  but  only  "  speak  what  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
hour  ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Spirit." 
This  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  "  Advocate  "  of 
His  disciples  when  haled  before  tribunals  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  authentic  utterances  of  Jesus,  traceable  not 
only  to  Mark  and  the  Second  Source,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
also  cited  by  the  fourth  evangelist  as  part  of  the  Farewell 

1  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  the 
superior  authority  accorded  by  both  later  evangelists  to  Mark  over  the 
Second  Source.  Familiar  with  the  language  of  Mark  they  give  the  logion 
as  soon  as  met  with  in  their  Second  Source  in  the  language  of  Mark  (Matt. 
x.  17-22  =  Mark  xiii.  9-13  ;  Luke  xii.  11-12  =  Mark  xiii.  11).  Subse- 
quently, reproducing  the  Markan  Doom-chapter  they  minimise  the  dupli- 
cation by  altering  the  form  (Matt.  xxiv.  9-14  ;  Luke  xxi.  12-19). 
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discourse,  to  which  it  intrinsically  belongs  (John  xvi.  2-11). 
Whether  we  should  trace  to  this  connexion  Jesus'  promise 
of  a  "  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  "  referred  to  in  Acts  xi. 
16  (adapted  in  i.  5)  is  another  question  ;  but  of  the  assur- 
ance itself,  and  of  its  occasion  in  a  warning  of  exposure  to 
persecution  as  representatives  of  Christ,  the  Sources  leave 
no  room  for  doubt. 

But  it  is  only  Luke  who  reveals  the  ground  for  Paul's 
juxtaposition  of  a  "  pleading  "  of  the  Spirit  on  earth  with 
a  "  pleading  "  by  Jesus  for  His  followers  before  the  throne 
of  God,  and  so  explains  the  fourth  evangelist's  reference 
to  "  another  Paraclete."  In  Luke  xii.  8-12  the  two  pro- 
mises are  placed  side  by  side.  The  promise  :  "  Every  one 
who  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God  "  (Luke  xii.  8),  which 
in  Mark  viii.  38  is  attached  to  the  story  of  Peter's  Confes- 
sion, and  is  reproduced  there  also  by  Luke  (ix.  26)  as  well 
as  by  Matthew,  though  less  closely  (xvi.  27),  forms  part 
in  Luke  xii.  2-12  of  the  same  Warning  against  Persecution 
to  which  we  found  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  attached  in  the 
Second  Source  (Matt.  x.  24-33  =  Luke  xii.  2-9).  It  forms 
the  climax  of  the  great  encouragement  "  Fear  not,"  with 
which  in  the  Second  Source  the  parting  Jesus  exhorts  the 
Twelve  to  stand  fast  against  "  those  that  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul."  In  short,  Matthew 
x.  19-20,  32-33  and  Luke  xii.  8-9,  11-12  agree  in  showing 
the  same  juxtaposition  (though  in  reverse  order)  as  Paul 
shows  in  Romans  viii.  26  and  34,  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
friend  from  court  who  on  earth  "  makes  intercession  after 
the  modes  of  God,  in  inarticulate  groanings  "  with  the 
friend  at  court  who  "  also  makes  intercession  "  "in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  "  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
"  confessed  Him  before  men."  If  anything  were  lacking 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  primitive  Second  Source  to 
which  we  really  owe  this  teaching  of  the  two  Paracletes, 
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it  would  be  the  scattered,  disconnected  elements  of  this 
Warning  and  Promise  in  John  xiii.  16  (=  Matt.  x.  24  = 
Luke  vi.  40),  20  (=  Matt.  x.  40  =  Luke  ix.  48)  and  its 
consistent  development  in  the  Farewell  discourse. 

The  evidence  of  critical  Gospel  analysis  leaves  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  authentic  sayings  of  Jesus,  particu- 
larly elements  of  His  Farewell  discourse  to  His  disciples, 
gave  sound  foundation  for  both  elements  of  Paul's  great 
gospel :  (a)  justification  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
through  loyal  confession  of  the  name  of  Jesus  (Rom.  x.  9), 
and  (6)  life  in  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  1-11).  The  doctrine 
of  justification  rested  on  the  authentic  promise,  repro- 
duced not  only  in  all  the  Gospels,  but  also  in  one  of  those 
primitive  "  faithful  sayings  "  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Tim. 
ii.  11-13),  that  loyal  confession  of  Him  on  earth  should 
surely  win  His  intercession  before  the  throne  of  God.  For 
modern  interpreters  are  quite  too  forgetful  that  in  Paul 
and  the  post-Pauline  epistolary  writings  such  as  Hebrews 
the  mere  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  unavailing  without  His  inter- 
cession "  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  For  this  reason 
Paul  speaks  of  Jesus  as  "  raised  for  our  justification " 
(SiKaiwcns,  Rom.  iv.  25).  For  this  reason  he  declares 
that  the  obtainer  of  our  verdict  of  acquittal  before  the 
throne  of  God  in  spite  of  the  Accuser  is  "  Christ  Jesus  that 
died — yea  rather  that  was  raised,  who  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  maketh  intercession  on  our  behalf." 
For  this  reason  he  warns  the  Corinthian  deniers  of  this 
"  raising  "  of  Jesus  from  the  underworld  to  the  presence 
of  God  above  :  "If  Christ  be  not  raised  your  faith  is  vain, 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  which  at  first  seems  so  strangely  deficient 
in  explicit  authorisation  by  Jesus,  rests  firmly  and  unassail- 
ably  on  the  authentic  promise  :  "  Whosoever  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God."  Jesus  undertook  to  be  the  "  Para- 
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clete  "  of  every  loyal  follower  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God- 
And  Jesus  also  most  surely  and  certainly  assured  those 
over' whom  impended  the  same  stroke  which  was  taking 
Him  away,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  "  would  give 
them  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom."  The  Spirit  which  had  been 
His  strength  would  be  to  them  also  "  another  Paraclete/' 
teaching  them,  bringing  to  their  remembrance  His  word, 
defending  them  before  the  tribunals  of  their  persecutors, 
""  witnessing "  for  them,  and  convicting  their  adversary 
"  the  world." 

Paul  and  the  fourth  evangelist  are  right  in  their  appeal 
to  the  word  of  Jesus  as  to  the  "  other  "  Comforter.  For 
both  on  earth  and  in  heaven  there  is  one  that  "  maketh 
intercession  on  our  behalf  after  the  modes  of  God." 

B.  W.  BACON. 


WINNING  THE  CREEDS. 

THE  life  of  the  individual  disciple  may  be  said  to  reproduce 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Church  indeed,  so  far  as  personal 
language  can  be  used  of  it,  is  one  great  believer,  whose  life 
in  vast  and  shadowy  outlines  takes  the  same  road  as  the  life 
of  the  solitary  soul  in  its  pilgrimage.  It  is  possible  to  speak 
of  the  Church's  story  as  that  of  the  individual  believer 
41  writ  large."  It  is  no  less  possible  to  speak  of  the  individual 
story  as  the  history  of  the  Church  reduced  to  a  smaller 
scale.  Just  as  the  embryo  of  the  unborn  child  recapitu- 
lates the  physical  history  of  the  human  organism,  just  as 
the  child,  if  certain  thinkers  are  to  be  believed,  passes  rapidly 
through  the  moral  developments  of  the  race,  so  the  Chris- 
tian soul  may  live  again  the  history  of  the  Church.  Where 
then  do  the  Creeds  enter  ? 

In  the  life  of  the  Church  they  came  as  the  end  of  stages  in 
experience.  They  were  not  given  in  their  formal  complete- 
ness at  the  beginning  ;  they  were  doubtless  implicit  from  the 
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first  moment  when  Simon  cried,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God,"  but  they  were  not  won  except  after 
long  and  bitter  struggles.  They  were  summaries  of  spiritual 
gains. 

The  early  history  of  the  Church  and  some  of  its  glorious 
victories  for  example  are  recalled  indirectly  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed:  "Crucified,  dead,  and  buried."  Why  is  there 
such  an  iteration  ?  Is  it  not  because  in  the  early  days  the 
Faith  had  to  fight  for  its  life  against  an  unreal  spirituality 
which  would  have  robbed  it  of  the  historical  Jesus,  who  died 
His  death  not  as  in  a  phantasy,  but  in  brutal  reality  ?  That 
victory  is  recorded  in  the  solemn  beat  of  those  words  in  the 
Creed.  There  is  here  the  memory  of  a  death-struggle. 

The  Creeds  are  meant  to  gather  into  a  convenient  and 
brief  and  guarded  form  the  realities  of  spiritual  experience, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  set  in  language.  They  preserve  for 
the  after-generations  the  end  at  least  to  which  the  Church 
had  come  in  one  stage  of  its  thinking  and  service.  If  they 
.are  so  approached,  they  live  with  a  new  interest  for  the 
Christian  mind. 

A  teacher  may  offer  his  class  at  the  beginning  his  formula 
of  truth,  and  then  proceed  to  unfold  its  meaning  ;  or  he 
may  try  to  lead  his  class  so  that  they  also  may  come  at  last 
to  feel  the  need  of  his  formula  as  a  summary  of  their  gains. 
The  Christian  Church  may  use  both  methods  ;  but  it  will 
.scarcely  be  doubted  that  for  many,  now  estranged  from  the 
Church,  the  one  hope  is  not  to  begin  with  the  formula,  but 
to  set  it  as  an  end  to  be  attained. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  to  do  this,  if  the  Creeds  are, 
a/s  the  Church  has  believed,  inevitable.  All  that  is  real  in 
Christian  thinking  and  experience  must  lead  in  that  case 
towards  the  Creeds.  If  there  should  prove  to  be  something 
manifestly  true  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Christ,  and  yet 
there  should  be  no  room  for  it  within  the  four  quarters  of 
the  ancient  Creeds,  then  in  this  new  fact  there  is  a  call  to 
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add  something  more  to  the  records  of  discovery,  in  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  The  consideration  which 
counts  first  in  countless  minds  to-day  is  the  interrelation 
between  the  Christian  Life  and  the  Christian  Creeds  ;  and 
they  who  have  found  their  satisfaction  of  heart  and  mind 
in  the  ancient  words  will  have  no  fear  lest  any,  who  are  in 
the  way,  will  miss  the  truth  securely  held  in  those  Creeds. 
Others  will  go  through  the  same  spiritual  country,  and  they 
may  attempt  to  draw  their  own  maps,  but  they  will  con- 
firm in  the  end  the  accuracy  of  the  Creeds. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching  the  Christian  doctrine, 
for  example,  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  1.  The  Church,  in  its 
function  as  teacher,  may  demand  that  the  newly-awakened 
soul  shall  repeat  the  confessions  of  the  Church  that  "  He 
is  very  God  of  very  God,"  and  with  this  established,  the  soul 
may  plunge  into  its  living  experiences  of  Christ.  So  it  may 
confirm  its  data.  The  plea  for  this  method  is  strong  ;  why 
should  not  the  gains  of  the  past  be  taken  as  a  starting-point  ? 
The  individual  is  ill-equipped  for  making  again  those  tre- 
mendous journeys  into  the  perilous  lands  of  the  Spirit. 
Why  should  he  do  again  what  has  been  done  ?  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  experienced  by  others  as  a  Divine  Redeemer,  the 
Light  and  Life  of  men.  Why  should  not  this  glory  fall  from 
Him  upon  the  young  disciple's  life  from  the  very  beginning  ? 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  teaching  of  dogma  as  an 
initial  gift.  But  this  gift  is  better  received  when  the  im- 
pression of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  is  left  through  wor- 
ship. Children,  for  example,  will  remember  better  the 
worship  of  Christ  as  Divine  than  the  formula,  which  of 
necessity  takes  an  intellectual  language.  It  is  good  for 
children  to  be  trained  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  our  Lord 
is  always  revered  and  adored.  But  since  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  is  something  greater  than  any  merely  intel- 
lectual assent,  there  are  limits  to  the  value  of  this  teaching. 
It  may  even  dwarf  the  soul,  if  it  is  left  unfulfilled.  It  is  not 
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a  parallel  to  set  side  by  side  the  life  of  the  student  of  geo- 
graphy, for  example,  and  the  life  of  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
The  student  of  geography  would  be  mad  if  he  refused  to 
begin  with  the  scientific  conclusions  of  others.  If  he  set 
himself  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  he  would  deserve  the 
futility  which  would  befall  him,  but  the  disciple  of  Christ 
has  to  go  through  a  spiritual  experience  of  his  own  and  has 
to  learn  Christ  "  by  root  of  heart."  No  one  can  travel  in 
the  unseen  life  for  him  ;  alone  he  has  to  make  the  venture, 
and  "  plunge  into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud  "  alone. 
Only  so  can  he  know  Christ  and  enter  into  life  everlasting. 
In  experience  he  may  be  greatly  helped  and  comforted  by 
the  registered  victories  of  the  saints  ;  but  he  is  never  an 
imitator  ;  every  disciple  has  always  been  a  new  work  of  the 
Divine  Grace.  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  spiritual  life  that  any 
man  shall  finally  acquiesce  in  formulas  without  the  expe- 
riences which  they  summarise. 

3.  The  second  method,  therefore,  is  to  move  onward  to  the 
state  of  mind  and  will  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  the 
inevitable  and  gloriously  real  summary  of  the  gains  revealed 
not  in  one  moment  but  progressively.  The  Creed  for  such  a 
pilgrim  is  not  reached  at  one  leap,  but  when  it  is  reached  it 
is  never  lost.  "  Now  we  believe  because  we  have  seen  and 
heard." 

It  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible  for  any  modern  dis- 
ciple to  pass  through  the  spiritual  history  of  St.  Peter  or  of 
St.  Paul,  though  St.  Paul  comes  strangely  near  in  much  of 
his  story.  But  it  is  not  to  be  thought  or  demanded  that 
pilgrim -souls  should  behold  Jesus  first  in  Galilee  ;  and 
with  only  His  call  to  follow  Him  in  their  ears,  rise  up  and 
leave  the  nets  and  follow,  as  St.  Peter  or  St.  James  did  ;  and 
then  that  they  should  be  led  through  the  daily  intimacy  with 
Jesus  to  discern  the  face  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Cross  be  lifted  into  the  unapproachable  glory 
of  the  Risen  Life.  This  way  cannot  be  taken  literally. 
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No  one  can  possibly  approach  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the 
first  to  see  Him.  But  none  the  less  something  that  corre- 
sponds to  that  progressive  experience,  through  which  the 
Apostolic  band  passed,  may  still  be  known  ;  and  it  has 
happened  not  once,  but  thousands  of  times,  that  men  have 
set  out  to  follow  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  found  in 
Him  at  last  such  a  wealth  of  grace  and  truth  that  they  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  adoring  Him  as  God. 

Under  the  conditions  of  these  days,  when  so  much  has 
passed  away  in  the  wreckage  of  the  storm,  it  may  be  wise 
for  the  Church  not  to  demand  more  than  a  tentative  accept- 
ance of  the  dogma  of  the  Person  of  Christ  at  the  beginning, 
but  to  invite  men  to  the  adventure  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  confidence  that  if  they  will  trust  in  Him  and  follow 
Him  they  will  come  at  last  to  the  soul-history  stated  so 
coldly  and  yet  so  clearly  in  the  Creeds. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  done  the  Church  must  set  itself  earn- 
estly and  boldly  to  discover  what  is  the  vital  meaning  of 
its  Creeds.  It  must  not  be  content  with  them  as  intellectual 
formulae  ;  they  are  that,  but  they  are  more.  They  are 
human  gains  from  the  Divine  Hand — gains  which  the 
intellect  of  the  Church  has  sought  to  preserve  ;  they  are 
Divine  gifts  to  the  faithful,  who  have  fought  and  persevered, 
and  have  come  out  of  great  travail  of  soul  into  peace. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  taught  and  preached 
in  such  a  way  that  the  modern  mind  will  be  irritated 
by  it,  as  a  busy  man  might  be  by  the  offer  of  an 
ingenious  puzzle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  may 
be  so  related  to  the  living  experience  of  the  soul  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Eternal  God,  that  it  becomes  a  swift  and 
even  thrilling  summary  of  the  unchanging  laws  of  being, 
divine  and  human.  It  may  be  set  forth  in  this  fashion,  so 
that  they  who  hear  may  go  into  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  discover  this  to  be  true,  not  because 
others  have  told  them,  but  because  they  have  themselves 
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experienced  it.  They  will  come  to  know  the  Father  in  the 
Son  through  the  Spirit,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  the  Holy,  Blessed  and  Glorious  Trinity. 
They  must  hear  of  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Church 
from  the  beginning  of  their  quest ;  they  must  not  be  taught 
that  they  can  share  fully  in  that  testimony  until  they  have 
been  the  way  the  Church  went. 

But  why  should  a  summary  be  needed  ?  What  is  the 
additional  value  of  a  form  of  sound  words,  so  long  as  the 
reality  of  experience  is  known  ?  If  it  is  not  to  be  imposed 
on  men  by  the  authority  of  the  teaching  Church,  of  what 
value  can  it  be  ?  First  of  all,  it  helps  those  who  have  found 
to  holdfast  their  gains.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  human  mind 
to  have  a  brief,  pregnant  word  to  gather  into  itself  a  long 
process  of  experience.  It  is  the  expression,  which  makes 
indelibly  sure  the  slowly- won  attainment ;  it  condenses  and 
secures,  it  unifies  and  simplifies  the  experience  of  the  soul. 

The  irritation  caused  in  countless  minds  by  dogmas 
is  traceable  not  to  any  rejection  of  a  creed,rightly  considered, 
but  rather  to  the  methods  too  often  employed  to  enforce 
the  dogma.  They  have  resented  not  so  much  the  Creed  as 
the  external  authority  which  has  pressed  it  upon  the  mind 
of  man  as  with  a  pistol  in  its  hand.  No  one  who  has  ever 
studied  seriously  any  subject  can  object  to  the  concise  and 
severe  statementwhich  acts  as  a  summary  of  a  long  process, 
and  prevents  the  student  from  losing  his  hardly- won  gains. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  a  bond  of  fellowship.  The  bond 
which  binds  a  family  together  is  a  strangely  mighty  thing  ; 
but  when  it  is  analysed,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  myriad  common  experiences  which  are  gathered 
up  in  some  phrases  which  have  an  inner  meaning  for  the 
family.  There  are  traditions  of  past  homes,  of  familiar 
faces,  of  old  occupations  and  schools,  of  ancient  jests.  A 
word  will  recall  years.  The  family  has  its  words,  each  one  a 
summary  ;  a  phrase  which  means  little  to  the  stranger  within. 
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the  gates  carries  in  it  a  host  of  memories  to  the  family. 
They  say  it,  and  at  once  the  past  comes  back  to  them. 
The  Creeds  are  for  the  Christian  family  an  inspired  summary 
of  the  life  in  Christ  with  its  joys  and  its  past  terrors  and  its 
unthinkable  hopes  and  securities.  It  is  therefore  a  bond, 
which  reveals  the  common  origin  and  the  goal.  The  first- 
born in  the  Church  of  Christ  used  to  say  one  to  another  in  a 
tongue  unfamiliar  to  an  alien  world  Mar  an  Aiha,  "  the  Lord 
cometh."  It  was  in  a  sense  their  password  ;  it  summed  up 
the  master-hope  of  their  lives  ;  it  was  a  bond  of  association, 
all  the  more  rich  in  meaning  because  it  was  brief. 

But  the  Creed  so  won  is  itself  a  base  for  further  move- 
ment. The  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  was  the  end  of 
one  stage  of  development  in  the  society,  which  grouped  itself 
round  Jesus  ;  but  it  was  also  the  starting-point  of  further 
movements  of  thought  and  richer  definitions.  The  confes- 
sion secured  something,  which  must  be  secured  before  an 
advance  could  be  made. 

It  is  good  for  the  individual  soul  to  have  these  interim 
reports  and  summaries  ;  they  are  not  meant  to  set  a  pause 
to  the  soul  on  its  journey  to  God  ;  but  they  are  rather  means 
of  grace,  from  which  he  can  press  onward  with  the  more 
assurance.  The  repetition  of  the  ancient  words  may  become 
in  such  a  use  an  assurance  that  the  soul  is  in  the  King's 
Highway,  and  need  not  look  back  timidly,  but  press  onward. 

Along  some  such  lines  many  are  thinking  to-day  ;  their 
tradition  has  not  been  that  of  a  credal  Church,  but  they  are 
willing  and  even  eager  to  discover  the  place  of  a  Confession 
in  the  Christian  life,  if  only  it  is  not  made  an  agent  to  reduce 
the  fulness  of  Faith  to  an  intellectual  formula.  They 
cannot  submit  to  any  expression  in  words  of  the  Faith, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ancient  or  because  of  any 
external  authority.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  who 
plunge  sincerely  into  the  deeps  of  the  Christian  experience  of 
God  the  Redeemer  in  Christ  are  led  inevitably  to  claim  for 
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Christ  in  substance  what  the  Creeds  have  claimed  for  Him, 
and  if  they  see  that  the  God  so  revealed  in  redemption  is 
worthily  set  forth  as  the  Holy  Trinity,  they  may  come  to 
share  these  great  words  with  Christians  of  other  schools. 
There  may  even  be  a  better  understanding  on  both  sides"; 
if  the  Christian  trained  in  the  Creeds  will  think  backward 
from  them  to  the  experience  which  is  presupposed  in  them, 
and  if  the  Christians  of  other  Schools  will  think  forward 
out  of  their  experience  to  the  Creeds  they  might  meet  in  a 
richer  and  mightier  Church. 

EDWARD  SHILLITO. 
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EZE KIEL'S  VISION  OF  A  RESURRECTION. 

(EZEKIEL  XXXVII.    1-14.) 

EZEKIEL  in  the  flesh  was  a  captive  by  the  broad  waters  of 
Babylon,  a  denizen  of  the  hot  limitless  plain  of  Irak.  But 
in  the  spirit  he  was  free.  The  hand  of  JEHOVAH  came  upon 
him  and  carried  him  out  of  his  wide  prison  into  "  The  Valley." 
This  valley  is  no  part  of  Chaldea ;  it  is  a  dream -valley,  stand- 
ing for  the  land  of  Israel.  The  Hebrew  word  used  is  bik'ah, 
which  should  never  be  translated  "  plain  "  (cf.  Ezek.  iii.  22, 
23).  Bile  ah,  "  valley,"  is  the  correlative  of  har,  "  mountain," 
so  that  the  mountainous  land  of  Israel  is  described  in 
Deuteronomy  xi.  11  as  "  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys."  l 
The  bile  ah,  the  "  valley/'  the  cleavage  among  the  mountains, 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Palestine  :  such  is  the  valley  of 
Jericho  2  (Jordan),  a  notable  deep  cleavage  between  the 
Judean  hills  to  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  to  the 
east ;  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  the  deep  depression  just  below 
the  Look-out  hill  (Josh.  xi.  8) ;  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  even 
more  striking  than  the  Jordan  valley  (ver.  17)  ;  the  valley  of 
Megiddon,  by  which  armies  crossed  behind  Carmel  into  the 
plain  of  Esdrelon  (Zech.  xii.  11) ;  the  valley  of  Ono  (Neh. 
vi.  2).  The  bile  ah  is  a  valley  between  mountains,  forming 
sometimes  a  natural  amphitheatre.3  On  such  a  stage 
Ezekiel  saw  his  vision. 

The  "  valley  "  (as  opposed  to  the  "  mountain  ")  repre- 
sents the  habitable  portion  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  not, 
however,  shown  to  the  Prophet  as  inhabited  ;  on  the  con- 
trary he  sees  no  dwellings  of  men,  but  only  human  bones 
spread  everywhere.  Palestine  is  displayed  as  a  country  of 

1  Cf.  Deut.  viii.  7  (bik'ah).  2  Deut.  xxxiv.  3. 

8  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography,  Appendix  I.  (Third  Edition, 
page  655),  "  A  surrounding  of  hills  seems  necessary  to  the  name  Bik'ah, 
as  if  land  laid  open  in  the  midst  of  hills," 
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the  Dead.  JEHOVAH  reproduces  in  picture  the  complaint 
of  his  people  in  order  that  He  may  answer  it :  "  Son  of  man, 
these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel :  behold,  they  say, 
Our  bones  are  dried  up,  and  our  hope  is  lost ;  we  are  clean 
cut  off"  (ver.  11).  Thus  we  must  think  of  the  bones  as 
representing  the  whole  people,  and  not  merely  a  number 
of  mighty  men  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  E.V.  calls  them  "  an  exceeding  great  army  (ver. 
10);  the  rendering  of  LXX,  "a  very  great  assembly," 
(crvvarycoyr)  7ro\\r)  crcfroSpa),  is  better  (Heb.  Tiayil). 

The  prophet  is  led  round  about  the  valley  to  realise  the 
situation  :  so  he  finds  that  the  bones  are  "  very  many,"  as 
of  a  whole  people,  and  "  very  dry,"  as  of  men  who  have  been 
long  dead,  dead  since  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  (Ezek.  i.  2), 
let  us  say.  The  vision  is  not  dated,  but  it  is  here  suggested 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  period  of  Ezekiel's  thought  as 
chapters  xl.-xlviii.  These  chapters  describe  the  rebuilt  temple 
and  the  re-established  political  state,  and  so  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  introduction  in  the  present  passage, 
which  describes  the  coming  to  life  again  of  the  Jewish  people. 

At  first  Ezekiel  has  no  inkling  of  the  interpretation  of  his 
vision  ;  he  sees  the  valley  simply  as  a  valley,  and  notes  only 
that  it  is  covered  with  dry  bones.  Straightway  comes 
JEHOVAH'S  question,  startling  and  direct,  "  Son  of  man,  shall 
these  bones  live  (el  tyo-erai  TO,  oard  rdvra)  ?  "  The  words 
have  a  concrete  meaning,  like  most  dream- words  :  "  Are 
these  bones  at  your  feet  about  to  become  parts  of  living 
organisms  again  ?  "  This  is  the  question.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  A.V.  (so  too  R.V.)  has  given  an  abstract  turn  to  the 
words  by  rendering,  "  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  " 
Ezekiel  is  not  asked  whether  a  general  resurrection  is  possible, 
and  his  answer,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest,"  refers  only  to  the 
bones  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  submissive  answer  ancj.  the  receptive  attitude  of 
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prophet  show  that  he  is  fit  to  receive  a  Divine  commission. 
Accordingly  a  charge  is  given  him  ;  he  is  told  to  "  prophesy 
over "  (R.V.)  the  dry  bones.  Of  old  at  the  Creation 
JEHOVAH  had  uttered  His  fiat  Himself  day  by  day  :  now  He 
bids  His  prophet  speak  the  words  of  life.  So  in  an  orderly 
sequence,  which  reminds  the  reader  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  Ezekiel  delivers  JEHOVAH'S  new  creative  words  : 

Yea,  [O  dry  bones,]  I  will  bring  sinews  upon  you  ; 

And  I  will  bring  up  upon  you  flesh  ; 

And  I  will  cover  you  with  skin  ; 

And  ye  shall  live  ; 

And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  JEHOVAH. 

Thus  the  prophet  traces  the  whole  creative  process  from 
the  dust  of  death  to  conscious  religious  life. 

Even  as  the  words  were  on  Ezekiel's  lips  the  response 
came.  A  sound  was  heard  and  the  earth  quaked,  for  the 
power  of  JEHOVAH  had  touched  the  land  of  Israel.1  The 
scattered  bones  began  to  come  together,  fitting  themselves 
one  into  another.  "  I  beheld,"  says  the  prophet,  "  and 
lo  !  there  were  sinews  upon  the  bones,  and  flesh  had  come 
upon  them,  and  then  skin  covered  them."  2  All  had  been 
the  result  of  two  or  three  successive  moments.  But  the 
bodies  remain  dead.  A  pause  comes  in  the  action.  Life 
is  not  bound  up  in  the  organism,  but  is  a  special  gift  of  God. 
So  Ezekiel  is  bidden  once  more  to  prophesy  :  "  Prophesy, 
Son  of  man,  to  the  Spirit."3  So  Ezekiel  prophesied  in 
words  of  prayer  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  quickens  the 
whole  world,  to  come  and  quicken  these  lifeless  bodies. 
He  prayed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
answer  was  sent  without  delay.  The  Spirit  entered  into  the 


1  Cf.  Exod.  xix.  18.  *  Literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

8  One  Hebrew  word  dominates  this  whole  passage,  the  great  word, 
ruah,  "spirit."  The  A.V.  unfortunately  vacillates  between  the  three 
renderings,  "spirit,"  "breath,"  and  "wind." 
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slain  ;  and  they  lived  ;  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet,  an 
exceeding  great  assembly. 

Had  the  vision  been  described  "  without  note  or  com- 
ment," it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  simply  a 
pictorial  assurance  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But 
JEHOVAH  Himself  proceeds  at  once  to  explain  the  vision. 
It  is  to  be  understood  not  literally  but  typically.  "  He  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of 
Israel :  behold,  they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried  up,  and  our 
hope  is  lost ;  we  are  clean  cut  off  "  (ver.  11). 

The  Jewish  people  in  their  despair  likened  themselves  to 
dry  bones  ;  accordingly  JEHOVAH  accepts  their  figure  and 
uses  it  as  the  vehicle  of  His  own  promise.  The  Jewish  people 
shall  be  completely  restored,  just  as  the  dry  bones  which 
Ezekiel  saw  were  revivified.  The  national  restoration  is 
realised  by  the  prophet  in  vivid  detail  in  the  last  nine  chap- 
ters of  the  book.  There  Ezekiel  describes  a  restored  temple, 
a  purified  priesthood,  a  reformed  monarchy,  a  fresh  division 
of  Palestine  among  the  tribes,  a  flow  of  healing  waters  to 
fertilise  the  land,  and  finally  the  abiding  presence  of  JEHOVAH 
in  Jerusalem.  Such  is  the  prospect  held  out  to  a  people 
who  complained  that  their  hope  was  lost  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  clean  cut  off. 

It  follows  from  this  description  that  we  cannot  rightly 
take  Ezekiel's  vision  as  an  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  visionary  change 
which  came  over  the  dry  bones  is  chiefly  an  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  JEHOVAH'S  promise  that  the  people  of  Israel 
shall  be  released  from  captivity  and  gathered  in  from  distant 
lands.  The  vividness  of  the  narrative  of  the  vision  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  used  with  a  metaphorical 
application.  The  metaphor  is  mixed  with  plain  speech, 
which  makes  this  explanation  of  it  inevitable  :  "  Behold,  I 
will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your 
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graves,  0  my  people  ;  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land  of 
Israel"  (ver.  12).  The  "graves,"  as  the  places  of  Israel's 
captivity,  are  contrasted  with  Israel's  own  land.  "  Ye 
say,  0  exiles,  that  Babylon  is  your  grave,  and  that  ye  are 
dry  lifeless  bones  ;  very  well,  but  I  will  take  you  (dry  bones, 
as  you  call  yourselves)  out  of  your  graves,  and  will  bring 
you  home."  The  nation  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  dust,  and 
restored  to  its  own  land.  No  promise  is  made  to  individuals. 
But  after  we  have  discovered  the  application  of  the  vision 
we  have  still  to  enquire  into  the  presuppositions  of  the 
prophet  who  saw  it  and  into  the  beliefs  or  hopes  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  told  it.  Some  patience  is  needed  for  the 
enquiry.  As  a  warning  against  impatience  we  may  take 
the  comment  of  Richard  Kraetzschmar  in  Nowack's  Hand- 
kommentar  on  ver.  3,  "  Son  of  man,  shall  these  bones  live  ? 
And  I  answered,  0  Lord  God,  thou  knowest."  This  verse, 
says  Kraetzschmar,  "  shows  sufficiently  clearly  that  at  that 
time  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  still  totally 
unknown  in  Israel :  otherwise  the  prophet's  answer  must 
have  been  an  unhesitating  Yes  "  (Der  v.  zeigt  zur  Genuge 
deutlich,  dass  der  Glaube  an  eine  Auferstehung  der  Toten 
damals  in  Isr.  noch  ganzlich  unbekannt  war ;  ein  rundes 
Ja  !  hatte  sonst  die  Antwort  des  Proph.  sein  miissen).  This 
comment  shows  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  verse 
and  of  the  psychology  of  visions.  JEHOVAH  asks,  "  Shall 
these  bones  live,  i.e.,  are  they  about  to  come  to  life  ?  "  The 
question,  we  know,  has  a  symbolical  signification,  and  it  is 
possible,  nay  probable,  that  the  prophet  suspected  that  this 
was  the  case,  for  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  the  LORD 
had  been  accustomed  to  talk  to  him  by  symbols.  With  wise 
reserve  Ezekiel  answers,  "  0  Lord  JEHOVAH,  thou  knowest." 
If,  however,  we  may  suppose  that  the  prophet  does  guess 
correctly  at  the  application  of  the  vision,  his  answer  is  still 
wholly  suitable.  His  people  are  represented  by  the  bones. 
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Well,  his  people  are  in  the  Divine  hands.  Whether  they 
are  to  be  speedily  restored  to  a  national  life  in  their  own 
land  the  God  of  Israel  alone  knows.  The  prophet  must 
wait  until  JEHOVAH  puts  a  word  in  his  mouth. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  passage  as  a  whole  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vision  as  told  by  Ezekiel  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  both  in 
the  prophet  and  in  the  audience  which  he  addresses.  We 
say  "  hope  "  advisedly,  for  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a  life 
after  death  formed  part  of  the  formal  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  But  a  hope  is  a  stronger  power  than  an  article 
of  a  formal  creed,  and  it  is  no  idle  task  to  try  to  show  that 
Ezekiel  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  live  as  "  men  without 
hope  "  for  the  future  of  their  departed  ones. 

JEHOVAH  wishes  to  give  to  His  people  assurance  of  his 
promise  that  they  shall  be  restored  to  their  own  land.  This 
assurance  is  to  be  conveyed  to  them  through  the  vision  of  the 
dry  bones.  But  if  the  great  scene  in  the  valley  be  merely  a 
literary  fancy,  can  it  serve  JEHOVAH'S  purpose  ?  Are  the 
Jewish  people  to  be  persuaded  of  a  future  event  of  which 
they  despair  (i.e.  National  Restoration)  by  the  pictorial 
representation  of  another  event  which  they  had  never 
regarded  as  possible  (i.e.  Resurrection  of  the  dead)  ?  Psy- 
chologically it  is  improbable.  It  is  more  likely  that  such 
an  appeal  as  the  following  underlies  the  telling  of  the  vision, 
"  You  hope  for  the  resurrection  of  your  departed  ones  ;  you 
would  not  describe  them  as  lost ;  why  then  do  you  abandon 
hope  that  JEHOVAH  will  restore  His  people  to  a  national  life 
in  the  Holy  Land  ?  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  LORD  ?  " 

The  view  that  Ezekiel  himself  held  the  hope  (or  even  the 
assurance)  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  confirmed,  if  we 
bring  an  event  of  the  prophet's  private  life  into  rapport  with 
his  vision.  In  an  earlier  prophecy  (xxiv.  15  ff.),  delivered 
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before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans, 
Ezekiel  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  It  happened 
suddenly  by  one  of  those  visitations  which  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  reckon  as  "acts  of  God."  One  morning  the 
prophet  was  teaching  the  people  as  usual ;  in  the  evening 
his  wife  died  ;  and  the  very  next  morning  he  was  again 
conversing  with  the  people  with  no  interruption  of  his 
ordinary  way  of  life.  His  audience  was  shocked  at  this 
apparent  callousness,  and  demanded  the  reason. 

They  at  once  received  their  answer  :  what  Ezekiel  had 
done,  he  did  by  JEHOVAH'S  command.  That  command  has 
to  our  ears  (until  we  realise  the  spiritual  background  to  it) 
the  sound  of  utter  ruthlessriess.  "  Son  of  man,  behold,  I 
take  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke  ;  yet 
neither  shalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears 
run  down."  Yet  the  words  are  not  ruthless  to  one  who  has 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  of  life  after  death.  St.  Augustine, 
when  he  lost  his  mother,  behaved  as  though  he  had  received 
a  similar  charge.  "  We  judged  it  not  seemly  that  such  a 
death  should  be  attended  by  weeping,  and  by  those  cries 
of  grief  wherewith  the  world  bewails  what  it  counts  the 
misery  or  utter  extinction  of  the  departed.  She  was  not 
miserable  nor  was  she  wholly  dead"  (Confessions,  IX.  xii., 
translated  by  C.  Bigg).  Ezekiel  learns  that  the  behaviour 
enjoined  on  him  foreshadows  the  behaviour  of  his  people, 
when  their  temple  is  taken  from  them  to  be  burnt  by  Nebu- 
zaradan  (2  Kings  xxv.  9).  They  will  have  no  leisure  to 
weep  :  in  that  scene  of  devastation  and  slaughter  they  will 
have  to  look  to  their  own  safety. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  Ezekiel's  compulsory  absti- 
nence from  mourning  was  doubtless  one  needed  by  the  Jews 
in  the  days  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  temple  ;  they  were 
foolish  optimists  whom  only  the  most  startling  warnings 
could  rouse.  Now,  however,  a  question,  which  it  is  difficult 
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to  put  with  reverence,  presses  for  an  answer  :  "  Is  JEHOVAH 
indeed  represented  as  callous  towards  His  prophet  ?  "  Is 
Ezekiel  commanded  to  do  violence  to  his  own  best  feelings  ? 
Is  he  bidden  to  make  no  lament  for  a  separation  which  ex 
hypothesi  is  endless  ?  Is  his  irremediable  loss  to  be  used 
as  a  corpus  vile, 

"To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale"  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  believed.  JEHOVAH  is  tender  with  His 
Ezekiel,  His  "  Son  of  man."  The  prophet  is  told  to  check 
the  expression  of  his  sorrow,  for  his  sorrow  is  not  without 
hope.  His  wife  is  to  him  as  the  temple  is  to  the  Jewish 
people  ;~she  is  taken  from  him,  as  the  House  of  God  is  taken 
from  those  who  loved  it.  But  does  not  the  parallel  hold 
this  way  and  also  that  ?  Ezekiel,  who  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  went  on  to  predict  its  glorious  restoration. 
So,  conformably  to  the  parallel,  if  his  wife  was  taken  from 
him,  would  she  not  one  day  be  given  back  ?  It  would  be 
poor  psychology  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  of  individua- 
lism *  with  his  splendid  hope  for  his  nation  had  no  hope 
from  his  merciful  God  for  his  own  desolate  household. 
Surely  it  is  because  Ezekiel  was  assured  himself  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead  that  he  was  enabled  to  use  a  vision 
of  resurrection  with  such  force  to  assure  his  people  of  their 
approaching  restoration. 

W.  EMERY  BARNES. 

1  Ezek.  xviii.  4. 
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THE  inclination  is  a  persistent  one  that  seeks  a  philosophy 
behind  and  in  Paul's  thought.  It  surely  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  common  feeling  now  that  the  Apostle  is  treated 
as  if  he  had  graduated  with  honours  in  moral  science  and 
metaphysic,  and  was  a  student  of  whom  the  University 
of  Tarsus  had  expected  much  as  a  disseminator  of  the  Cili- 
cian  blend  of  Eastern  and  Western  philosophies.  He  is 
made  to  be,  so  it  seems,  the  Christian  analogue  of  Posidon- 
ius  ;  where  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  thinly -veiled  self 
of  a  Rabbinised  Plato  or  a  Philonised  Rabbi.  Neither  of 
these  positions  is  an  uncomplimentary  one  ;  but  neither  of 
them  is  necessary.  They  can  only  serve  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that,  where  we  make  philosophical  equations  between 
Paul  and  the  teacher  or  school  into  which  the  Zeitgeist  has 
been  most  lately  introduced,  we  are  adding  things  unto 
rather  than  taking  ideas  from  Paul.  Cilicia  may  have  owed 
something  in  thought  to  Seneca.  But  when  analysis  has 
applied  its  most  refined  tests,  the  actual  residuum  of 
Stoicism  in  Paul  is  not  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  there  any  liter- 
ary commerce  between  him  and  that  thinker,  except  in  the 
Seneca-Paul  letters  ;  and  they  are  spurious. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  the  Apostle's  dependence  on 
the  Stoic  School  through  Aratus  or  Cleanthes,  it  is  really 
to  be  felt  in  not  more  than  a  quotation  that  was  apposite 
to  a  segment  of  his  thought,  and  which  by  its  use  would  help 
to  place  him  and  his  hearers  in  harmony.  Another  poet  and 
thinker  gave  Paul  his  text  for  the  address  to  the  Athenians  ; 
and  from  him  he  borrows  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris's  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  context 
to  the  words  "  In  Thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
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being,"  1  also  showed  that  certain  other  lines  from  Epimen- 
ides  were  present  to  Paul's  mind  when  he  was  speaking  in 
Athens.  Again  it  was  done  for  his  hearers'  sake,  and  that 
he  might  inculcate  an  arc  of  his  thought ;  since  the  whole 
round  of  his  ideas  is  of  a  different  order,  and  his  own  lan- 
guage a  world  away  from  the  dialect  of  the  schools,  even  if 
chastened  by  a  poet's  skill.  It  may  be  objected,  however, 
that  to  mention  the  title  of  the  poem,  Minos,  from  which 
Paul  quotes,  is  like  calling  to  mind  the  structure  of  the 
Mediterranean  Mystery -religions  and  their  pendant  schemes 
of  cosmic  thought.  Though  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  speech 
to  the  Areopagus  have  more  of  Epimenides  in  them  than 
could  have  been  guessed  without  the  discovery  from  Ishof- 
dad's  Commentaries,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  Paul  is  using 
them  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  mind  of  a  difficult  audience. 
This  may  be  granted,  and  yet  the  question  remain  for  some 
students  of  the  New  Testament  whether  the  Mystery  forms 
and  ideas  had  not  influenced  him  ;  since  for  them  there  is  a 
necessity,  as  if  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  schemes 
should  follow  upon  the  mention  of  Minos  or  Crete.  They 
appear  to  think  in  a  context  that  is  the  creation  of  the 
research  of  our  time.  And  there  is  no  compulsion  so  vivid 
and  regal  as  that  which  arises  from  contemporary  research. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  this  should  issue  from  a  line  of 
discovery  that  is  throwing  increasing  light  upon  the  origins 
and  superstructure  of  religion  in  the  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  But  Paul  was  not  living  or  thinking 
in  a  time  when  Knossos  was  yielding  up  her  treasures,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  Minos  was  to  be  thought  of  only  in 
the  environment  of  his  temple-palace  ;  nor  when  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Hagia  Triada,  with  its  undimmed  pictures  of 
religious  rites,  had  but  a  short  while  ago  made  up  to  us  the 

1  Rendel  Harris,  EXPOSITOR,  1906,  305  ff.,  1907,  332  fE. ;    Introduction, 
xii.  fE.  in  The  Commentaries  of  Isho'dad  of  Merv,  iv. 
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loss  of  some  writings  which  we  know  would  have  said  what 
it  depicts,  and  which  in  its  lively  colour  serves  to  represent 
the  renewal  that  has  been  brought  to  every  phase  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mysteries.  The  spell  of  its  context  cast 
by  the  changeful  Zeitgeist,  in  this  instance,  tends  to  make 
some  interpreters  of  Paul  conceive  him  in  the  likeness  of 
certain  scholars  who  are  working  most  sensitively  in  this 
important  branch  of  investigation.  Paul,  however,  was  of 
Tarsus,  and  not  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  Strassburg  or 
Gottingen.  Yet  when  as  much  as  can  be  has  been  conceded 
to  this  view  of  the  influence  in  interpretation  of  a  context 
framed  by  contemporary  research,  it  can  be  urged  that 
besides  quoting  Epimenides,  the  Apostle  had  some  terms 
in  his  vocabulary  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Mystery- 
religions.  Some  scholars  argue  that  this  influence  was 
little  or  nothing  :  others  that  it  was  much.  Let  us  reduce 
this  matter  to  two  clearly  marked  specimens  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first  place  to  the  word  e^arevcov  of  Colossians  ii.  18. 
The  Klarion  inscriptions  have  manifested  its  relations  to 
the  Apolline  Mystery,  in  the  forrr  evepd-revcrev,  and  also 
its  correct  meaning.  At  the  same  time,  there  could  not  be 
plainer  evidence  than  this  word  that  Paul  was  using  a  com- 
monly known  term.  The  very  idiom  of  his  speech  should 
tell  us  that.  Where  all  the  words  are  neogenetic,  there  could 
not  be  that  act  of  the  historian  of  words  which  would  permit 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  rush  of  his  utterances  to  register 
how  this  word  and  the  other  were  palaeogenetic  ;  how 
this  word  and  the  other  meant  something  vital  in  such  and 
such  a  cult,  and  in  its  appropriate  cult-centre.  His  vocabu- 
lary is  neogenetic,  not  by  reason  of  comparison  with  some 
words  as  they  were  used  in  by-gone  times,  or  were  impulsive 
to  the  Good  and  the  True  on  a  lower  plane  of  religion  ;  but 
because  the  common  words  of  men  were  now  thrilling,  almost 
to  their  fracture,  with  the  New  Life  from  and  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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Then  in  the  second  place,  the  argument  against  Mystery- 
influence  in  Paul's  Letters,  is  reinforced  if  we  consider  that 
in  Cilicia  and  his  native  Tarsus,  the  "  Persian  Mysteries"  x 
had  long  been  practised.  And  for  the  greater  part  of  his  mis- 
sionary journeys  Paul  was  in  touch  with  the  simultaneous 
working  of  the  Mithra  Cult ;  so  that  he  might  have  found 
reason  for  his  memory  turning  Tarsus-wards,  and  for  the 
effortless  flow  of  familiar  terms  from  his  pen. 

The  hypothesis  is  surely  a  too  arduous  one  that  any  should 
find  traces  of  Mithraism  in  his  writings.  How  much  keener 
polemic  he  could  have  made  than  Firmicus  Maternus  2  for 
Christ  as  the  Lithos,  and  against  the  Mithraic  "  Deus  ex 
petra."  This  contrast  is  not  by  chance  ;  for  when  the 
fourth  century  writer  is  examined  concerning  his  sources, 
we  discover  that  he  is  dependent  for  his  Christ ological 
material  upon  the  same  primitive  document  as  Paul  was— 
which  writing  will  be  drawn  upon  later  to  illustrate  our 
capital  problem.  Now  Paul  actually  quotes  that  document 
to  prove  that  Christ  was  the  Lithos,3  and  exactly  as  Firmi- 
cus Maternus  does  ;  and  though  he  is  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, neither  thought  nor  expression  is  tinged  with  reference 
to  the  Mystery  he  must  have  known  best  of  all.  The  differ- 
ence between  Paul  and  Firmicus  Maternus  or  Prudentius  is 
not  that  which  can  be  set  up  by  the  aid  of  the  elastic  "  argu- 
ment from  silence  "  ;  but  it  is  a  positive  difference.  He  is 
preoccupied  with  Christ ;  they  are  held  by  cult  considera- 
tions as  they  affect  or  contrast  with  the  religion  of  Christ. 
This  distinction  in  preoccupation  holds  good  whether  Paul 
is  writing  about  the  great  Christian  ideas,  or  is  making  one 
of  his  rare  allusions  to  institutional  matters  in  Church  life. 
He  uses  words  that  were  on  the  lips  of  the  men  in  the  streets 

1  Plutarch,  Vita  Pomp.  24. 

2  De  Errore  Prof.  Bel.  20. 

3  Rendel  Harris  and  Vacher  Burch,  Testimonies,  Part  i.  19  etc. 
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of  his  own  days,  but  always  and  only  endowed  with  the  neo- 
genetic  values  which  his  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  gave  to 
him  and  them  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  literary 
element  introduced  by  this  second  illustration  is  the  unique 
word-list  of  a  new  humanity's  speech. 

Let  it  be  allowed,  then,  that  very  much  of  what  is  said 
above  is  agreed  upon  ;  still  the  question  may  assert  itself  : 
Are  there  not  a  few  notable  passages  in  the  Epistles  that 
could  serve  to  sketch  out  a  philosophic  plan  behind  Paul's 
theology  ?  Three  of  these  passages  may  be  analysed : 
Colossians  i.  15-18  :  "Who  is  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  Firstborn  of  our  creation  ;  that  all  things  were  created 
in  Him,  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible,  wiiether  thrones,  lordships,  principalities  or 
powers  ;  all  things  were  created  through  Him  and  for  Him  ; 
and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  all  things  consist  in  Him. 
And  He  is  the  Head  of  the  Church's  body  ;  He  is  the  Begin- 
ning, the  Firstborn  from  the  dead,  that  He  in  all  things 
might  have  the  primacy."  1  Corinthians  i.  24  :  "Christ  the 
Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God."  Komans  viii.  22-26  : 
"  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travail- 
eth  until  now.  .  .  .  Likewise  the  Spirit  also,"  etc. 

First  of  all  we  notice,  when  the  passages  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  modern  history  of  interpretation,  that  each 
of  them  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  informed  with  Greek 
philosophy.  The  test  may  be  applied  from  Wetstein's 
Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  (1751), — that  hill-spring 
whence  commentators  have  drawn  sometimes  with  the  fine 
carelessness  of  the  branching  streams  for  the  distant  hill 
down  to  our  own  time.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that 
laborious  scholar  gathering  about  those  passages  in  turn 
such  parallels  as  the  following,  for  linguistic  and  other 
exegesis  : 
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(1)  Col.  i.   15-17  : 

v.  15.     Philo,  De  Vita  Mos.  ii.  19  :   144.  39  (the  reference  is  to 
Mangey's  edition). 

Isidorus,  iii.  31.  (i.e.  Isidorus  Pelus  :  Ep.  iii.  31,  a 
letter  to  Ophelius  the  Grammarian,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  Colossian  passage  only  in  the  light  of  the 
extra-Palestinian  terms  irpwroyovos  and  TrpwroKriVr^s l 
— P.O.  78.  752c — for  such  we  shall  show  those  terms 
to  be). 

v.  17.  Simplicius  in  Epict.  i.  19,  11. 

(2)  1  Cor.  i.  24  : 

Plato,  Act.  viii.   10. 
Plutarch,  Fab.  pg.  184. 

(3)  Rom.  viii.  22-26  : 

v.  22.     Porphyry,  De.  Abstin.  iii.   10. 

v.  23.     Polyaenus,  pg.  488. 

v.  26.     Diogenes  Laertius.  viii.  9. 

Plutarch.      Pyth.  Orac.  407D,  Amator,    N.   773E, 

Quaest,  Rom.   276E,  Thes.  12c. 

On  turning  to  the  commentaries  which  represent  the  main 
current  of  later  European  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find,  for  example,  the  first  set  of  parallels  in  Von 
Soden,  Die  Brief e  an  die  Kolosser,  etc.  28  ;  and  those  for 
the  second  passage  gathered  into  the  phrase  "  Sprachge- 
brauch  der  Mysterien"  by  Schmiedel,  Die  Brief e  an  die 
Thessaloniker  und  an  die  Koriniher,  106  ;  whilst  the  third 
set  were  taken  up  and  given  fresh  impetus,  as  by  the  river- 
lock,  in  Meyer,  Kritisch-exegetisches  Handbuch  uber  den 
Bomerbriefe,  303  f .,  which  waters  with  the  tincture  of  their 
hill-source  are  to  be  found  flowing  through  certain  of  the 
best -known  writings  of  Johannes  Weiss.  Indeed,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  last  scholar  has  carried  on  the  tradition  so 
that  it  has  come  to  appear  to  very  many  in  the  European 
world  of  students  as  if  water  of  fertility  could  come  from  no 

1  At  least  one  illustration  can  be  taken  from  the  works  of  Eusebius 
where  he  did  not  discriminate  between  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
terms,  and  apply  the  first  order  only  to  the  Sophia  concept ;  see  H.E.  i. 
2.  9  :  17  TTjOwr 670^05  Kal  Tr/wro/cTtoTos  rov  0eov  <ro(f>ta.  For  [argument  see 
later  in  this  study. 
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other  source.  The  latest  research,  however,  can  give  us 
release  from  this  secular  tradition ;  and  Paul  thus  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  tongue. 

Dr.  Rendel  Harris  has  demonstrated  that  instead  of  writ- 
ing references  to  Plato  and  Philo  under  the  Greek  text,  for 
instance,  of  Colossians  i.  15,  we  must  write  references  to  the 
Sapiential  books.1  In  other  words,  we  have  to  recover  the 
primitive  Christian  exegetical  sources,  and  as  well  their 
vocabulary  ;  then  Paul  will  talk  to  us,  as  he  did  to  those  who 
first  heard  or  read  him,  in  his  novel  and  naive,  profound  and 
Christian  way.  And  when  principal  term  after  term,  in  this 
instance  from  Colossians,  yields  what  in  each  case  impresses 
itself  as  being  a  valid  meaning,  and  one  which  is  drawn  from 
a  naturally  coherent  context — and  again  is  one  by  which 
term  after  term  contributes  its  quota  of  incidence  for 
Christology — then  we  begin  to  see  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity laid  on  Paul  to  search  to  and  fro  in  the  centuries  of 
thought  for  words  of  such  context  as  would  express  his  ideas  ; 
since  Palestine  was  thinking  then  and  in  her  own  terms .  The 
force  of  this  last  consideration  can  be  made  plain  by  taking 
one  of  the  most  famous  phrases  from  the  verses  we  have 
been  examining  in  Colossians  i.,  Trpwroro/eo?  iraa-^  /crto-eco?. 
Up  to  the  persent,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  go  to  Philo  for 
light,  or  to  make  an  exegetic  parallel  between  his  Trpwroyovos 2 
and  Paul's  term.  But  our  eyes  have  been  directed  towards 
a  Sapiential  source  for  the  name.3  This  Eusebius  4  ad 
recognised  clearly  when  he  wrote  :  &v  nrdvrwv 
#09  Gofyia  KOI  fjLOVo<y€vrj<f  KOI  Trpayroyovos  rov  Oeov 
\6yos  K.T.X.  ;  thus  adding  Trpwroro^ro?  to  Sophia,  and 


1  Rendel  Harris  :   The  Origin  of  the  Prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  8,  etc. 
*  For  example,  Philo,  De  Confus.  Ling.  14. 

3  Rendel  Harris  (ibid.),  40,  says  of  Col.  i.  15,  the  "  sequences  are  Sapien- 
tial." 

4  Demonst.  Evang.'v.  1. 
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to  what  for  him  stood  for  Greek  thought.  The 
proof  that  the  Pauline  term  is  indigenous  to  Palestine  is  to 
be  found  in  the  MS.  evidence  for  the  text  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  or  Alexandrine  text,  the 
word  TrpwToyovos  occurs  twice  :  Sir.  xxxvi.  17  (14),  Mic. 
vii.  1.  Now  when  the  N°-a-  scribe  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
who  stands  without  doubt  for  the  Palestinian  text,  was  work- 
ing upon  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  he  made  this 
restoration  :  Sir.  xxxvi.  17  (14),  /cal  ^lorparfb.,  ov  Trpcoroyovq) 

ObfjiOlCOO-aS  [=  N0>a"     TTpCOTOTOtf^)]. 

The  significance  of  this  reading  in  such  an  important 
Sapiential  writing  cannot  be  hidden.  For  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  has  contributed  much  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
earliest  Christian  thought.  The  only  other  appearance  of 
Trpwroyovos  in  the  Septuagint  cannot  be  tested,  in  that 
we  have  not  the  readings  of  Codex  Sinaiticus  for  the  pro- 
phecy of  Micah.  Thus  Trpwi-oTo/cos  falls  into  line  with  the  other 
primary  terms  for  Paul's  Christology  in  the  Colossians  ;  and 
like  them,  its  meaning  opens  out  naturally  when  the  word 
is  related  with  its  true  source.  Further,  in  this  manner,  the 
suspicion  of  the  immediate  or  barely  mediate  influences  of 
Greek  philosophy  through  Philo  can  be  put  away  ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  its  influence  through  the  Sapiential  books  be 
left  to  answer  itself,  because  therein,  if  indeed  it  be  there,  its 
presence  is  at  least  two  or  three  removes  from  the  plain  or 
surface  message  that  those  writings  convey.  Then,  so  far 
as  the  first  of  the  three  chosen  passages  is  concerned,  we  can 
conclude  that  its  terms  are  from  a  Palestinian  source  which 
used  Palestinian  terminology. 

The  second  of  our  passages,  1  Corinthians  i.  24,  may  be 
lifted  clear  into  its  proper  interpretative  context  if  we  con- 
tinue our  quotation  from  Eusebius's  Demonstratio  Evan- 
gelica  V.  1  :  <wv  irdvro^v  TT/OWTOTOACO?  ao^ia  /cal  fMOvoyevrj? 

l   TrpcoToyovos  TOV  Oeov  TrpoinreaTi)  \6yos,  ovrwa  Xptcrrbv 

VOL.  xiv.  20 
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ro\a)  \ejovrt,  '  XpL&rov  6eov  SvvafijLW  real  Oeov  aofyiav. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  concerning  which  there  is  a  more  unfalter- 
ing recognition  of  its  Sapiential  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
Fathers,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  Byzantines  of  the  late 
Middle  Age.  With  this  realisation,  there  comes  a  new  atmo- 
sphere into  the  interpretation  of  Paul,  and  more  important 
still  into  the  interpretation  of  Jesus  ;  but  it  is  one  in  which 
they  have  been  at  home  since  words  were  taken  thence  and 
made  great,  and  then  were  spoken  first  in  Galilee. 

The  third  passage,  Romans  viii.  22-26,  is  unlike  the  other 
two  in  that  not  one  of  its  words  is  to  be  traced  to  a  Sapiential 
source.  But  the  suggestion  arises  that  what  gave  to  these 
two  passages  words  and  connotations  for  natural  mutation 
into  Christology,  also  gave  to  this  Romans  passage  meanings 
for  as  natural  mutation  into  Pneumatology.  The  name  and 
attributes  of  the  Sophia-Christ  —  and  even  this  twin-name 
was  known  to  early  Christianity  as  Origen1  shows  —  arose 
from  a  fresh  handling  of  the  Sapiential  books  ;  so  also  the 
Sophia-Spirit  emerged  who  could  bear  away  suitably  the 
feminine  qualities  in  the  Sophia  concept,  and  be  as  it  were 
concurrently  the  pneumatic  alter  ego  of  the  Christ.  Thus 
Paul  is  spelling  out  the  passing  over  of  certain  of  the  Sophia- 
Christ's  attributes  to  the  Sophia-Spirit  ;  and  attempting  to 
tell,  in  language  of  remarkable  insight,  what  that  transposi- 
tion means  in  the  moulding  of  the  world  for  the  sons  of  God. 
That  he  should  have  Creation-thoughts  in  his  mind  as  he  pens 
this  passage  in  the  Letter  to  the  Romans,  should  cause  us  but 
to  look  to  the  same  profoundly  influential  Sapiential  source 
for  their  rise.  Since  that  source,  on  the  literary  side,  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  definer  of  the  earliest  Christian  Theology 
and  Cosmology  ;  and  that  it,  more  than  any  other  literary 

1  Origen,  In  Matt,  xxvii.  32  :    Sapientia  Christus. 
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instrument,  helped  to  shape  first,  a  Dyad  in  unity — God  and 
the  Sophia-Christ ;  and  then  a  Trinity  in  unity — God, 
Christ,  and  the  Sophia-Spirit,  who  also  had  assumed  the 
creational  attributes  of  the  Christ.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  in  the  central  position  of  the  eighth 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  the  thoughts  of  Paul  on  Creation  and 
Redemption,  on  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  should  pass  and  repass 
into  one  another,  like  interpenetrating  light  seen  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  ;  nor  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
these  waters  only  fit  their  native  shores. 

But  why,  it  must  be  asked,  should  some  chapters  from  the 
books  of  Wisdom  be  given  this  royal  place  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  thought  ?  The  hypothesis  of  the  rise  of  a  Sapien- 
tial school  just  at  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before,  the  years 
of  Christ's  life  on  the  earth,  can  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
stated  ;  for  History  knows  nothing  of  such  a  school.  Neither 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  older  Rabbinic,  nor  of  any 
phase  of  to-day's  popular  study  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic, 
and  not  one  of  the  accepted  views  of  a  gradual  prophetic 
foreshadowing  of  the  Christ,  would  give  this  literary 
supremacy  to  such  books.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  excerpts  from  the  Wisdom  literature  held  an  ini- 
tial place  in  the  Apostolic  Testimonia  adversus  Judaeos 
—which  document  lies  behind  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Those  excerpts,  in  consequence  of  their  use 
by  Jesus  Christ  have  contributed  towards  three  features 
of  the  revelation  He  came  to  bring  :  (1)  the  Names 
which  Jesus  gave  to  Himself  :  (2)  The  actual  definition 
of  Christology :  (3)  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings  which  traced  out  the  Christ  in  them. 
Paul  is  the  inheritor  of  this  exegetical  foundation  and  method 
of  Christology.  He  is  not  their  creator.  Jesus  gave  Paul 
his  Christology.  The  creative  mind  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 
His  Anti-Judaica  is  Paul's  Christological  book  of  proof- 
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texts.  The  Apostle  has  no  other  polemic  than  these  ;  nor 
has  he  any  other  source  on  the  literary  side  for  his  Gospel. 
The  hypothesis,  that  Jesus  was  the  centre  of  a  Palestinian 
cult  of  the  Messiah  and  that  Paul  liberated  the  teaching 
of  this  cult  unto  the  powers  of  a  universal  religion,  is  of 
the  same  value  as  the  suggested  theory  of  a  school  of  Sapien- 
tialists  who  imposed  their  elect  writings  on  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  so  that  He  taught  and  spoke  Himself  in  the  terms 
of  those  writings  ;  for  History  will  have  neither  of  them  : 
except,  perhaps,  on  those  pages  where  the  tale  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  hypotheses  is  told.  The  living  counterpart  of  the 
Testimonies  is  Christ  Himself.  It  was  the  Person,  and  not 
any  school  of  Jewish  thought  that  necessitated  the  docu- 
ment. Christ s'  view  of  Himself  dictated  the  factors  of  the 
Testimony  Book.  The  Person  and  the  essential  document 
have  the  same  date.  The  great  and  simple  view  of  Himself 
and  His  work  which  has  so  large  a  place  in  His  revelation 
has  a  secure  base  in  the  exegesis  without  tradition  that  in- 
spired the  first  literary  authority  on  Christology.  Paul's 
thought  has  two  foci :  his  individual  experience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  intellectual  dependence  in  all  his  writings 
on  the  exegetical  method  and  contents  of  the  Testimonies 
adversus  Judaeos. 

VACHER  BTJKCH. 
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THE  "SERVANT"  IN  ISAIAH  AND  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

IN  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  "  Servant's 
Song  "  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah  xlii.  1-9,  xlix.  1-6,  1.  4r-9, 
lii.  13-liii.  12. 

In  passing  we  may  notice  the  influence  of  xlii.  1-9  upon 
the  editor  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xii.  18-21,  and  upon  the 
witness  of  the  Baptist  in  John  i.  33,  and  of  xlix.  1-6  in  the 
Song  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  30-32).  But  the  chief  traces  of  such 
influence  are  to  be  found  in  certain  features  of  the  Servant 
as  a  teacher  set  at  nought,  humiliated,  and  killed  (1.  8, 
lii.  13-liii.  12)  that  harmonise  in  a  remarkable  way  with  the 
presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

The  words  of  the  soliloquy  1.  4,  "The  Lord  God  hath  given 
me  the  tongue  of  the  taught  (DH^D1?,  limmudim)  that  I 
should  know  how  to  sustain  him  that  is  weary "  (*)#* 
yaeph),  harmonise  with  the  invitation  of  Matthew  xi.  28, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  (/coTrtwvre?)."  Both  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew  express  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue. 
In  John  vi.  45  our  Lord  is  represented  as  quoting  Isaiah 
liv.  13,  "  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord 
(PrtrP  n^,  limmude  Yahweh);  LXX  SiBaxro^  0eov,  John 
vi.  45,  SiSa/crol  rov  Oeov.  "  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither 
turned  away  back"  (OVK  aireiQu*  ovBe  avriXeya))  (LXX) 
harmonise  with  the  manner  and  conduct  of  our  Lord  in 
Gethsemane  and  in  the  courts  of  justice.  See  also  John  xiv. 
31,  "  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment  so  I  do." 

The  next  verse  describes  the  beating  and  humiliation  of 
the  Servant  who  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters  and  hid  not 
his  face  from  shame  and  spitting. 

Compare  the  smiting  of  Jesus  in  John  xviii.  22,  and  His 
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query,  "  Why  smitest  thou  me  ?  "  The  LXX  is  even  closer, 
ra<?  Se  aia^ovas  pov  e&$  paTricr^ara.  This  word  pair  LOT  pa  in 
the  New  Testament  is  only  used  of  the  strokes  given  to 
Jesus.  See  Mark  xiv.  65,  "  Some  began  to  spit  upon 
him  .  .  .  and  the  officers  received  him  with  blows  of  their 
hands  (pairta-paa-i).  Cf.  John  xviii.  22. 

The  Servant  sets  his  face  as  a  flint  and  commits  himself  to 
God,  for  "  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me."  Compare  the 
words,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  " 
(Luke  xxiii.  46),  and  "  Now  glorify  me,  O  Father,  with  thine 
own  self  "  (John  xvii.  5). 

In  lii.  13-liii.  12  we  have  the  crowning  and  concluding 
picture  of  the  Servant's  patience,  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
All  this  is  expressed  in  one  pregnant  phrase  by  the  Baptist, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  "  (John  i.  29).  The  "  Servant  "  passages  in  Isaiah  xlii. 
1-9  and  lii.  13  both  begin  with  this  expression,  "Behold,"1 
while  the  Greek  6  aiptov  rrjv  apapriav  TOU  KOO-/JLOV  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  khete-rabbim  nasa*  2  of  liii.  12. 
liii.  4,  "Surely  our  sicknesses  he  hath  borne  and  our  sorrows 
he  hath  carried  them  '  '  (Hebrew  meaning  and  order)  is  used 
in  Matthew  viii.  17  as  a  comment  upon  the  work  of  Christ,3 
but  is  given  in  an  independent  translation,  totally  different 
from  the  LXX,  and  is  an  exact  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
even  to  the  order  of  the  words. 

Jerome  has  a  curious  reading  in  the  next  line.  "  We 
thought  him  as  it  were  a  leper  "  (leprosum),  the  Hebrew 
being  Nagua*.  4  This  is  the  vox  propria  of  a  Divine  stroke,5 
of  which  leprosy  was  the  chief,  in  which  a  man  was  regarded 

1  nj.H,  Gk.  18£  or  I8ot. 


*  aurds  rots  d<r#ej'e£as  TJ/J-UV  £Xa^3e  /cal  T&S  vbcrovs  ej 
4 


8  The  Greek  £v  Tr\iryv  may  have  suggested    leprosy  to    Jerome.     The 
word  plague  is  from 
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as  "  smitten  of  God."  Nega*  fifty  in  Leviticus  xiii.  31"etc.  is 
specifically  used  of  the  leprosy  spot  examined  by  the  priest  ; 
and  in  Genesis  xii.  17  of  a  plague  sent  by  God  upon  Pharaoh. 
Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  Uzziah,  received  similar  strokes.  It  is 
not  probable  that  our  Lord  Himself  was  tainted,  as  we  would 
have  been  informed  of  this  by  Jewish  writers,  but  He  had  a 
great  sympathy  with  the  lepers.  He  abode  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  (Matt.  xxvi.  6).  He  touched  a  leper  (Matt. 
viii.  2).  The  verb  VM  (nagaf),  whence  JttJ,  nega,  leprosy, 
means  to  touch,  especially  an  unclean  thing.  See  Isaiah  lii. 
11,  "Touch  not  (tylfr^N)  the  unclean  thing."  It  seemed 
as  if  the  touch  of  Christ  was  able  to  cleanse  the  touch  of  God. 
It  was  a  significant  action  of  cleansing.  The  Greek  verb 
used  of  healing  leprosy,  save  in  one  instance,1  is  itaQaplfyw. 
Our  Lord  healed  ten  lepers  and  bade  His  disciples  cleanse 
the  lepers.  He  pointed  out  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers 
as  part  of  His  work.2  The  readiness  of  our  Lord  to 
identify  Himself  with  the  sad  case  of  those  who  were  thus 
"  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted  "  is  another  parallel  between 
Him  and  this  mysterious  "  Servant  of  the  Lord."  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  leprosy  is  not  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  type  of  sin.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  iv.  in  Tit. 
2)  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  writers  to  compare  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin  with  leprosy. 

Again,  "  the  piercing  "  of  Jesus  in  John  xix.  37  is  from 
Zechariah  xii.  10.  The  LXX  is  quite  different  there  from 
the  New  Testament,  reading  KaTwp^cravTo,  the  latter  having 
€^6K€vr7jaav.  In  Isaiah  liii.  5  we  have  another  Hebrew  word 
with  the  same  meaning  of  pierce,  viz.,  ^p,  which  in  Pual 
signifies  "  He  was  pierced."  This  verb  was  used  in  li.  9, 
"  wounded  and  pierced  the  dragon.  "  Furthermore,  compare 
Philippians  i.  7,  "taking  the  form  of  a  servant," 


1  Luke  xvii.  16,  latrdat  is  used  of  the  Samaritan  leper. 
Matt.  ad.  5,  Luke  vii.  22,  \cirpol  KaOapi£ot>Tai. 
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\afia>v,  with  this  description  of  the  (Ebed  Yahweh,  or  Servant 
of  the  Lord.  In  Acts  iv.  27,  iral?  may  mean  Servant,  i.e. 
Thy  holy  servant  Jesus.  In  Isaiah  lii.  13  the  Servant  is 
called  6  Trafc  pov  ,  my  servant.  It  seems  as  if  the  Apostle 
in  Philippians  i.  7  identified  the  "  Servant  of  the  Lord  ' 
with  the  "  Son  of  God." 

Again,  the  vicarious  suffering  and  mediation  of  the  right- 
eous Servant  who  becomes  an  'asham  (Qr^)  or  guilt-offer- 
ing, who  by  his  knowledge  causes  many  to  be  righteous,1 
who  bore  the  sin  of  many,  and  maketh  intercession  for  the 
transgressors,  may  have  coloured  the  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  presented  in  the  Epistles,  e.g.  1  Peter  ii.  24,  "  He 
bore  our  sins,"  ra?  apaprias  aujbs  avrfve^Kev,  and  Hebrews  ix. 
28,  "  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,"  TroXXwv  avevey/eetv  a/j,apria<?, 
the  verb  dvcufiepeiv  being  used  as  rendering  of  NiW  in  Isaiah 
liii.  12.  This  emphasis  on  one  point  of  coincidence  may  have 
caused  attention  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  Servant,  to  the  exclusion  of  perhaps  equally 
important  aspects  of  the  Saviour's  work. 

For  the  Servant  is  also  a  Teacher  ;  such  a  teacher  as  St. 
Matthew  represents  our  Lord  in  chaps/v.-vii.,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  This  trait  is  obscured  by  the  translations,  but  it 
is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  lii.  13,  "  Behold  my  servant  shall  deal 
wisely"2  (B.V.),"deal  prudently"  (A.  V.  ),"  prosper  "(M.R.V.). 
In  view  of  1.  4,  "  The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the 
learned  (limmudim)"*  A.V.,  "  them  that  are  taught  "  (R.V.), 
or  disciples  (R.V.M.)  ;  of  liv.  13,  "  All  thy  children  shaU  be 
taught  of,  or  disciples  of  (limmudim)  Yahweh  "  (R.V.  and 
A.V.)  ;  and  of  viii.  16,  "  Seal  the  law  among  my  disciples  "4 
(limmudim,  R.V.  and  A.V.).  We  may  regard  limmudim 

o  with  causative  sense  of  the  Hiphil,  justifies  or  makes  just. 
!,  yaskil. 


4  The  LXX.  has 
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as  equivalent  to  01  ^ad^rai  in  Mark  x.  24,  who  marvelled 
at  the  words  of  their  teacher,  SiSdo-fcako?.  The  prophet  is 
referring  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Servant,  who  by  His  know- 
ledge x  shall  make  many  righteous,  rather  than  to  any  pru- 
dent or  wise  dealing.  In  2  Chronicles  xxx.  22,  the  Levites 
who  taught 2  (D^3toQ)  the  good  knowledge  (tafr)  and,  in 
Daniel  xii.  3,  "  They  that  be  wise  (R.V.),  or  the  teachers 
(R.V.M.,  D^StoD)  shall  shine,"  the  verb  means  instruct. 
Accordingly  in  the  light  of  Hi.  13  we  can  understand  liii. 
11  to  mean,  that  by  the  knowledge  he  possesses  and  is  able 
to  impart  the  Servant  will  make  many  good. 

The  LXX  gives  trvvya-ei,  (Vg.  intelliget)  as  a  rendering  of 
^3ttP  in  Hi.  13,  and  o-wecrei  (Vg.  scientia)  as  rendering  of 
J"ttn  in  liii.  11,  evidently  intending  to  co-ordinate  the 
passages.  The  version  "  My  Servant  shall  understand  " 
would  bring  the  passage  into  Hne  with  such  statements  as 
Matthew  xi.  27,  "No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  It  would  also  indi- 
cate a  similar  connexion  between  the  knowledge  and  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  as  that  revealed  in  John  x.  15  : 
"  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father, 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  The  exaltation  de- 
scribed in  the  following  words,  Isaiah  Hi.  13,  "  He  shall  be 
exalted  and  lifted  up"*  would  therefore  mark  the  ascendency 
of  a  teacher,  a  "  Maskil,"  4  which  was  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  by  the  Son  of  Man  who  taught  as  one  having  authority 
who  said,  If  I  be  lifted  up  8  I  shall  draw  all  men 

(bda'iho),  liii.  15. 

2  But  in  Jer.  xx.  11  -1^?pn,  dealt  wisely  (R.V.),  "  prospered  "  (R.V.M.). 
Fuerst,  "  act  prudently." 

3  KB>3,  Greek  t\l/w8-/j<rcTa.i. 

4  7'3^&.     See  Dan.  xi.  3.     "  The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament." 

6  Matt.  vii.  29,  fy  ybp  Sidtoicuv,  i.e.,  was  a  Maskil. 
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unto  myself,  the  same  Greek  verb  being  used  for  "lift  up"  in 
both  passages  ;  and  of  whom  St.  Paul,  with  a  greater 
thought  in  his  mind,  said,  "  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him."1 
In  Isaiah  xl.  13  f.  the  question  is  asked  :  "  Who  hath  directed 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  His  counsellor  hath  taught 
Him?  Who  taught  Him  knowledge*"  (-TUTT).  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  taught  or  instructed.  He  imparts  knowledge 
and  instruction.  From  Him  this  teacher  has  received  the 
knowledge  that  has  exalted  him  and  enabled  him  to  make 
many  righteous. 

In  liii.  5,  "The  chastisement  2  of  our  peace  was  upon  him," 
although  followed  by  LXX  and  Vg.,  does  not  seem  so  ex- 
pressive as  bond.  Musar  is  rendered  bond  in  Job  xii.  18, 
"  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings  "  (R.V.).  This  word  would 
recall  the  fact  that  "  they  bound  Him  "  3  with  a  bond  that 
represented  the  bond  of  our  covenant,4  whose  sufferings 
and  conduct  were  foreshadowed  by  those  of  the  "  Servant  of 
the  Lord."  Compare  such  New  Testament  expressions  as 
"  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  (a-w^ea^a)  of  peace  " 
(Eph.  iv.  3),  and  "  the  love  that  is  the  bond  (avvSeoyio?)  of 
perfectness  "  (Col.  iii.  14).  liii.  7,  "  He  was  oppressed  and 
he  was  afflicted  "  (A.V.),  does  not  bring  out  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  trials  of  the  Servant  in  the  same  way  as  the 
R.V.,  "He  was  oppressed,  yet  he  humbled  himself."  5  The 
New  Testament  teaches  that  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
of  the  Saviour  were  purely  voluntary,  self  -chosen  and  self- 
determined.  The  reflexive  meaning  of  na'aneh6  is  correctly 
rendered  by  the  A.V.  in  Exodus  x.  3,  "  How  long  wilt  thou 
refuse  to  humble  thyself?  "  —  a  passage  which  implies  the  free 


Phil.  ii.  9. 

,  discipline. 
abrbv,  John  xviii.   12. 

Ezek.  xx.  37,  nn?n  rn'DD  (masoreth  habbrith). 
H.5XJ3  8?J3  (niggas  na'aneh). 
Niphal  of  n;p,  'anah. 
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agency  of  Pharaoh.  St.  Paul  in  Philippians  ii.  7  seized  upon 
this  feature  of  the  Son,  who  was  also  the  Servant :  "  Himself 
He  emptied  (eavrbv  etcevaxre),  taking  the  form  of  a  servant 
"py,  ebed).  He  humbled  Himself  (erairelvwo-ev 
,  having  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross."  The  Revisers  have,  accordingly,  brought  this 
description  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  who  humbled  Himself 
and  who  was  "  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  back- 
ward," 1  into  line  with  the  Gospels  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul 
by  emphasising  the  perfect  autonomy  of  the  Sufferer,  and  the 
gentle  submissiveness,  not  the  forced  humility,  with  which 
He  suffered.  Jerome's  version  of  v.  7,  "  oblatus  est  quia  ipse 
voluit  "  also  expresses  the  voluntary  character  of  the  offer- 
ing. 

In  liii.  8  the  Revisers  have  removed  an  expression  in  the 
A.V.  which  obscured  the  identification  of  the  Servant  and 
our  Lord,  viz.,  "  from  prison."  The  Hebrew  "1?C?D  (me- 
eotser)  occurs  in  Psalm  Ivii.  39,  where  it  is  rendered  both  by 
A.V.  and  R.V.  "  through  oppression."  2  The  Revisers  have 
given  it  that  meaning  here  ;  "  By  oppression  and  judgment 
he  was  taken  away."  The  LXX  version  ev  TV  TaTreivaxrei, 
humiliation,  may  have  suggested  St.  Paul's  expression 
eVaTretvwcrev  eaurov,  He  humbled  Himself.  It  is  quoted 
in  Acts  viii.  33. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  ninth  verse, 
"  and  with  a  rich  man,  "Wy  (eashir),  in  his  death,"  makes 
the  verse  more  suitable  of  the  burial  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea. 
The  Vulgate  has  sing,  divitem,  the  LXX  plural,  irXouo-ioi/?, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  parallelism,  wicked  ones.3  The 
word  "  death  "  is  plural,  as  in  Ezekiel  xxviii.  8, 10,  where  it 

1  Isa.  l.  5. 

2  "  Broughtlow  through  oppression."      The  Vulgate  has  "  de  angustia," 
"  from  a  strait  place." 

8  Heb.  DW-]  (reshaim). 
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means  violent  death,  cf.  Odva-roi  (Aesch.  Ag.  1572,  et  al.), 
and  helps  to  complete  the  analogy. 

Liii.  11  is  rendered  in  R.V.  and  A.V.  "  He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied."  1  The  R.V.M.  has 
"  He  shall  see  and  be  satisfied  with  the  travail  of  his  soul." 
How  could  the  Servant  see  his  own  agony,  which  is  to  be 
felt  rather  than  seen  ?  How  could  the  sight  of  his  own 
sorrow  give  him  satisfaction  ?  What,  then,  is  the  object  of 
his  vision  ?  It  is  given  in  the  preceding  verse,  "  He  shall  see 
his  seed."  This  at  once  suggests  the  seed-corn,  whose  disso- 
lution and  fructification  form  an  interesting  parable  in  John 
xii.  20-26.  The  birth  then  of  avast  spiritual  progeny  is  the 
issue  of  the  travail  as  a  great  harvest  is  the  outcome  of  the 
sowing  of  the  seed-corn.  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of 
Man  should  be  glorified.  .  .  .  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  beareth  much  fruit "  (v.  24).  This  was  the  sight  that  gave 
satisfaction.  See  also  John  iv.  35-38,  "Lift  up  your  eyes, 
and  behold  the  fields  that  they  are  already  white  to  har- 
vest .  .  .  Others  have  laboured,  and  ye  have  entered  into 
their  labours  "  (KOTTOV).  There  is  an  interesting  point  here. 
KOTTO?  according  to  Grimm  is  used  in  LXX  passim  pro  7Dy, 
'amal,  which  is  rendered  "  travail."  Why  could  the  ex- 
pression me  'amal  not  be  rendered  "  free  from  the  labour  of 
his  soul,"  after  the  analogy  of  "Htt^D,  mibsari,  Job  xix.  26, 
"  without  my  body,"  and  other  examples,  e.g.  Job  iii.  19, 
xxi.  19,  of  ]?p  (raw)  in  sense  of  "  free  from  "  ?  The  meaning 
would  then  be  "  delivered  from  the  labour  of  his  soul,"  or 
"  after  the  labour  of  his  soul." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Hebrew  saba',  #!&,  is  often 
used  in  connexion  with  sight,  e.g.  Prov.  xxvii.  20,  "  Sheol 
and  Abaddon  are  never  satisfied  ;.and  the  eyes  of  men  are 
never  satisfied,3'  and  Eccl.  i.  8,  "  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 

*  Heb.  V3&]  H»T.  '1^93  ^PJJO  (me  'amal  naphsho  yireh  yiiba'). 
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seeing."  The  meaning  would  then  be  something  like  this: 
"  After  the  labour  of  his  soul,  he  shall  see  his  seed  and  his 
eye  shall  be  satisfied,"  for  then  He  who  came  to  minister, 
to  be  a  servant,  SiaKovfjo-at,  (Matt.  x.  45),  freed  from  labour, 
and  no  longer  in  the  form  of  the  Servant,  the  'ebed,  "O,y,  of 
Yahweh,  but  as  the  Son  of  God  has  been  highly  exalted, l 
and  received  the  name  which  is  above  every  name. 

The  last  verse,  "  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion 
with  the  great  and  (reading  the  LXX)  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil  (cncv\a)  of  the  strong  (rwv  Ivxvp&v),  because  his  soul  was 
delivered  (7rapeS60r))  unto  death  "  throws  a  light  upon  the 
parable  of  the  strong  man  (o  la-yypos)  armed,  who  is  overcome 
by  a  stronger,  who  divides  his  spoils  (atcvXa),  Luke  xi.  22, 
"  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  delivered."  This  may  be 
prophetic  of  the  deliverance  of  those  who  are  the  Devil's 
"  spoils  "  by  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror,  who  triumphs  over 
sin  and  death  and  binds  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  his  car  of  victory.  The  reason  assigned  for  his 
great  conquest  and  achievement  is  stated,  "  because  he  hath 
poured  out  his  life  (Heb.  nephesli  ^xtf)  unto  death,"  or 
"  hath  given  his  life  (^v^n)  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt.  xx. 
28  ;  Mark  x.  45).  The  LXX  irapeSoOr]  et?  Qdva-rov  may  be 
suggestive  of  the  betrayal  by  the  traitor,  o  TrapaSiSovs 
(John  xiii.  11),  or  the  surrender  of  the  Father,  "  who  spared 
not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  (trapeSco/cev)  for  us  all " 
(Rom.  viii.  32). 

The  whole  mystery  of  forgiveness  and  redemption  through 
the  suffering  of  a  Mediator  is  here  disclosed  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  offering  of  the  spotless 
life  that  atones  and  reconciles.  Other  sacrifices  were  futile, 
but  this  sacrifice  was  effectual  for  ever,  because  He  poured 
out  His  life  unto  death,  voluntarily  accepting  the  cross  be- 

1  virepv\f/6di)s,  Ps.   96.   7  ;  iiirepij\j/u(re,  Phil.  ii.   9-11. 
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cause  of  His  intense  love  for  God  and  man.  It  is  because  of 
His  atoning  grace  that  our  Lord  removes  the  guilt  of  men. 
Their  forgiveness  is  assured  because  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them  "  1;  "'And  if  any  man  sin  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  "  ;  2 
"  My  righteous  servant  shall  make  many  righteous  "  ;  3  "He 
bare  the  sin  of  many  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors."4 We  cannot  wonder  that  "the  earliest  readers 
saw  in  him  the  fulfiller  of  the  Messianic  task  of  the  people, 
none  other  than  the  Messiah  himself."5  If  it  is  permitted 
to  read  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Servant,  the  prolongation  of 
his  days  and  his  vision  of  his  seed,  after  his  own  labour,  any 
hint  of  a  renewed  and  continued  existence  after  death  we 
have  another  link  between  this  ideal  figure  and  the  Risen 
Christ  of  the  Gospels.  In  other  respects,  in  his  voluntary, 
innocent  and  redemptive  death  of  self-sacrifice  ;  in  his  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  his  people  ;  in  his  justification  of  many  ; 
in  his  intercession  for  sinners  ;  and  in  his  dividing  of  the 
"  spoil,"  he  is  the  type  of  only  one  figure  in  history.  "  Of 
whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  Of  himself  or  of  some 
other  man  ?  "  Without  Christ  the  prophecy  raises  hope 
of  a  redemption  without  a  redeemer,  of  a  deliverance  which 
has  no  reality.  Accordingly,  Philip,  "  beginning  from  this 
scripture  preached  unto  him  Jesus  "  (Acts  viii.  35). 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  prophet  himself  under- 
stood or  comprehended  how  completely  and  literally  his 
sublime  utterances  would  be  carried  out.  We  need  not  go 
further  than  to  say  that  he  was  attempting  to  describe  his 
ideal,  even  the  Divine  ideal,  of  all  that  Israel  could  become 
by  the  grace  of  God.  And  through  suffering.  But  for  us 


.  vii.  25. 
2  1  John  ii.   1. 
3Isa.  liii.  11. 
4Isa.  liii.  12. 
B  Dillmann,  Jeaaias,  460. 
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who  have  type  and  prototype  side  by  side  and  can  compare 
the  forms  and  lines,  the  lineaments  and  colouring  of  both 
pictures,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prophecy  as  a  picture  of  a 
redeemed  Israel  or  as  the  creation  of  the  prophet's  imagina- 
tion were  to  grasp  at  the  shadow  and  let  go  the  substance  of 
our  faith. 

The  "  Servant "  disappears  from  the  prophecy.  His 
place  is  taken  by  the  "  servants  of  the  Lord  "  in  liv.  17, 
"  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord."  But  we  fail  to  see 
the  characteristics  of  the  "  Servant  "  in  the  "  servants." 
Theirs  is  a  borrowed  righteousness.  He  is  the  righteous 
Servant.  It  is  through  Him  that  they  are  justified  and 
their  sin  is  removed  ;  and  by  Him  that  intercession  is  made 
for  them.  The  mission  of  the  Messiah  as  described  in  Ixi. 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  His  person.  His  self- 
forgetfulness,  His  meekness,  His  innocence,  His  self-oblation 
voluntarily  made  explain  His  appointment  and  His  office. 
It  was  the  self-emptying  of  the  Son  of  God  that  made  His 
incarnation  and  consecration  possible.  It  was  the  revelation 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world 
that  made  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  realise  the  greater 
unction  and  mission  of  the  Christ.  It  is  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  that  explains  the  sixty-first. 

Finally  there  remains  one  question.  How  is  this  extra- 
ordinary harmony  between  the  presentation  of  the  "  Servant 
of  the  Lord  "  in  Isaiah  and  that  of  the  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  to  be  explained  ?  Is  the  latter  a  deliberate 
reproduction  of  the  former  ?  Or  is  the  former  an  uncon- 
scious prophecy  of  the  latter  ? 

A  deliberate  reproduction  is  out  of  the  question,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  a  remarkable  coincidence  cannot  be 
explained  by  chance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit  when  sketching  the 
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immortal  portrait  in  the  New  Testament  to  emphasise 
especially  those  features  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  which 
harmonised  with  what  they  had  known  and  seen  of  their  own 
Master's  life,  teaching  and  suffering  ;  which  had  appealed 
to  their  Master  and  to  which  He  had  given  undying  ex- 
pression. And  on  the  other  hand  the  creation  of  such  a 
figure  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  the  work  of  something 
more  than  imagination — a  holy  inspiration.  The  writer 
sketched  in  outline  the  ideal  priest  and  teacher  of  his  people. 
In  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  his  ideal  became  a  reality, 
his  dream  was  surpassed. 

F.  R.  MONTGOMERY  HITCHCOCK. 


CHRIST  THE  FIRSTBORN. 

THE    opening    of    Cyprian's    second    book    of    Testimonies 
against  the  Jews  informs  us  that 

Christ  is  the  Firstborn  and  is  the  Wisdom  of  God  : 
and  gives  us  the  proof-texts  from  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Proverbs.  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  the  word 
Firstborn  really  belongs  to  Wisdom,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  in  translating  Trpwroro/eo? 
So<j>la,  where  the  adjective  might  be  masculine  or  feminine. 
It  is  certain  that  the  work  of  Cyprian  is  based  upon  a  Greek 
original,  and  this  renders  the  suggestion  made  above  a 
probable  one.  It  is  not,  however,  really  necessary,  for  the 
argument  shows  that  if  Christ  is  the  Firstborn,  the  reason  is 
that  Christ  has  been  identified  with  Wisdom  who  is  the 
Firstborn  in  Proverbs.  We  do  not  have  to  break  up  the 
heading  of  the  section  into  two  separate  theses  ;  the  theme 
is  a  single  one.  There  are  not  two  separate  Firstborns 
who  have  been  recognised  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Wisdom 
had  the  title  before  Christ  was  identified  with  her.  Here  is 
a  passage  which  will  bring  out  clearly  the  mind  of  the  early 
Church  on  the  question.  In  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Eusebius'  Evangelical  Demonstration  we  are  treated 
to  a  summary  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  previous 
book,  viz.,  that  there  is  one  God  over  all,  and  a  second 
essence  after  Him  who  has  been  shown  to  preside  over  all 
created  things,  which  second  person,  or  essence,  the  Divine 
Scriptures  call  the  Firstborn  Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Only 
Begotten  Son,  and  God  from  God,  and  the  Angel  of  the 
VOL.  xiv.  NOVEMBER,  1917.  21 
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Great  Counsel,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Heavenly  Hosts,  and 
the  Assistant  of  the  Father,  yea  !  also  the  Lord  of  all,  and 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  Power  of  God.  This  is  a  very 
instructive  summary  of  Christology  in  Eusebius'  time  ;  it  is 
related  on  one  hand  to  the  Creed  of  Nicsea  (God  from  God) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  order  of 
the  Testimony  Book  (Christ  the  Firstborn  Wisdom, 
Christ  the  Angel,  Christ  God  and  Lord,  and  so  on).  Moreover, 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  Wisdom  is  involved  in  the 
description  of  the  Son  as  assistant  or  underworkman  of  the 
Father  (see  Prov.  viii.  30,  "  Then  was  I  by  him  as  a 
master  workman  ")  ;  and  in  the  expression  quoted  from 
the  first  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  i.  24),  where  "  Word  "  has  extruded  "  Sophia." 

We  quote  the  above  passage,  so  full  of  Sapiential  matter, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Eusebian  tradition  of  the  Testi- 
monies was  a  tradition  of  a  Firstborn  Wisdom.  With  this 
Firstborn  Wisdom  Christ  is  equated  and  becomes  the 
Firstborn  Logos.  We  are  now  going  to  show  that  this 
title  of  the  Wisdom-Christ,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  group  of 
titles  which  we  are  able  to  isolate,  was  one  that  caused 
questioning  and  led  to  difficulties  in  its  interpretation. 

First  of  all  the  word  itself  was  difficult ;  it  implied  mother- 
hood in  God  rather  than  fatherhood.  In  that  sense  it  was 
not  a  good  word  to  apply  to  Sophia,  nor  to  the  Logos,  nor 
to  Christ  as  a  substitute  for  Sophia.  It  might  be  applied  to 
Christ  on  the  human  plane,  but  even  then  it  became  sus- 
pect in  later  times,  as  involving  brothers  as  well  as  a  mother. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  word  "  birth  "  was  unsuit- 
able, the  word  "  first-birth  "  was  perplexing.  If  it  was 
taken  to  mean  the  first  in  order  of  creation,  it  brought  Christ 
into  the  category  of  things  created,  as  the  Arians  were  keen 
to  see. 

It  followed,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  doubtful  term 
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Firstborn  could  not  be  applied  to  the  same  person  as  the 
term  Only-Begotten  (Monogenes).  Here,  then,  two  Sapiential 
titles  are  applied  to  Christ  which  are  evidently  contradictory. 
These  are  some  of  the  perplexities  which  beset  primitive 
Christology  ;  they  must  have  been  very  early,  almost  as 
early  as  the  terms  themselves  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  they 
were  very  persistent. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
Firstborn  for  the  Logos,  where  the  term  seems  to  imply 
motherhood.  This  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  evaded 
by  Philo,  who  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  First-begotten  rather 
than  Firstborn,  (Protogonos  instead  of  Prototokos) ;  and 
Eusebius,  who  knows  his  Philo,  frequently  follows  him  in 
using  the  Philonean  term.  The  substitution  does  not  seem 
to  have  suggested  itself  to  New  Testament  writers. 

Second,  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  conclusive  evidence 
of  attempts  made  to  explain  away  the  term  Firstborn 
by  laying  the  stress  on  the  adverb  rather  than  on  the  parti- 
ciple. Accordingly  we  shall  find  that  Christ  is  called 

(a)  Firstborn,  i.e.,  among  many  brethren  (Rom.  viii.  29), 

(61)  Firstborn,  i.e.,  from  the  dead  (Col.  i.  18). 

(62)  Firstborn,  i.e.,  of  the  dead  (Rev.  i.  5). 

(63)  First,  i.e.,  from  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Acts 
xxvi.  23). 

(c)  Firstborn  of  all  Creation  (Col.  i.  15). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Sapiential  origin  of  these 
terms.  The  great  Christ ological  passage  in  Colossians  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  Praises  of  Wisdom  :  and  the 
term  Firstborn  of  all  Creation  (or  of  every  creature)  is  as 
applicable  to  the  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the 
Christ  of  the  New.  What  is  added  in  Colossians  i.  18  to  what 
is  stated  in  Colossians  i.  15,  is  merely  an  explanation  or 
commentary  upon  a  title  which  has  been  taken  over.  In  the 
five  passages  quoted  above,  examination  shows  that  every 
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one  of  them  is  Sapiential  in  character.  Let  us  test  this 
statement  more  in  detail. 

(a)  In  Romans  viii.  29  we  are  told  that  God  has  pre- 
destined believers  to  be  conformed  to  the  Image  of  His  Son, 
that  He  might  be  Firstborn  among  many  brethren.  Here 
we  have  two  Sapiential  terms  in  successive  clauses,  the 
Image  and  the  Firstborn.  They  are  both  terms  descriptive 
of  Sophia  in  the  Sapiential  books  :  each  can  be  shown  to 
be  transferred  to  Christ.  The  Firstborn  among  many 
brethren  is  then  an  explanation  of  the  Sapiential  Firstborn, 
motived  in  the  first  instance  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
sense  that  belongs  to  the  word  Firstborn.  We  may 
assume  the  term  and  its  explanation  to  have  been  in  use 
before  St.  Paul  employed  it.  In  the  first  explanation  that 
was  made  we  may  imagine  an  id  est  to  stand  between  the 
words,  thus  : 

Firstborn,  i.e.,  among  many  brethren. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Image.  It  is 
originally  Sophia  who  is  the  Image  of  God,  and  from  Sophia 
it  is  transferred  to  Christ,  as  in  2  Corinthians  iv.  4. 

Christ  who  is  the  Image  of  God. 

So  we  see  that  an  id  est  is  again  involved  in  the  Pauline 
language  : 

Conformed  to  the  Image,  i.e.,  the  Son. 

We  may  fairly  claim  Romans  viii.  29  as  a  Sapientially 
coloured  passage  with  Sapiential  antecedents. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  triad  of  passages  which  make 
Christ  the  First  or  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead. 

The  passage  from  Acts  xxvi.  23  is  a  direct  adaptation 
from  the  Testimony  Book  of  which  it  perhaps  contains  the 
very  headlines.  The  sentences  are  in  the  form  of  questions 
to  be  answered  from  the  prophets  and  from  Moses  and  not 
from  any  other  quarter. 
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Does  Christ  suffer  ? 
Does  He  rise  first  from  the  dead  ? 
Does  he  announce  light  to  the  People  and  to  the  Nations  ? 

The  problem  whether  Christ  is  passible  (vra^ro?)  will  be 
found  stated  in  Justin,  Dial.  39  : 

For  that  Christ  is  also  passible  is  proclaimed  by  the  Scriptures  : 

and  so  elsewhere. 

The  sentences  in  the  Acts,  then,  show  reminiscence  of  the 
Testimony  Book  ;  and  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Christo- 
logy  in  the  Testimony  Book  is  to  the  effect  that  "  Christ  is 
the  Firstborn,  the  Wisdom  of  God."  Consequently  in  the 
Acts  the  expression  "  First  from  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead "  is  a  Sapiential  expression. 

The  same  thing  comes  out  when  we  study  the  two  associ- 
ated passages.  In  Colossians  i.  18  the  context  states  that 
"  Christ  is  the  Beginning,  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead." 
Here  we  have  two  Sapiential  titles  thrown  into  juxta- 
position, the  Arche  or  Beginning  ("  the  Lord  created  me  the 
Beginning  ")  and  the  Prototokos,  or  Firstborn.  Note  the 
association  of  the  two  terms,  and  then  observe  how  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Apocalypse  a  similar  conjunction 
occurs  :  here  Jesus  is  described  as  being 
The  Firstborn  of  the  dead  and  the  Ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

Thus  Christ  is  called  Ruler  (Archon)  to  explain  why  He  is 
Arche  ;  and  the  very  same  explanation  is  made  for  us  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  who  tells  us 
that  "  This  Word  is  called  Arche  («/>%>?)  because  he  is  Ruler 
(apxei)  and  Lord  of  all  things." 
We  may  expand  the  passage  thus  : 

The  Firstborn,  i.e.,  from  the  dead. 

The  Arche,  i.e.,  the  Archon  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

(The  reference  to  Psalm  Ixxxix.  27  is  secondary  ;  the 
primary  fact  is  the  conjunction  of  a  pair  of  Sapiential  titles.) 
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The  parallelism  which  we  have  noted  between  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  certainly  very  striking. 
We  say,  then,  that  the  triad  of  passages  which  we  have 
grouped  under  the  second  head  shows  clear  traces  of  a 
common  Sapiential  origin. 

The  last  of  the  five  passages  is  so  evidently  Sapiential 
that  it  does  not  need  any  explanation. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  statement  which  we 
made  above  as  to  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
description  of  Christ  as  the  Firstborn.  Take  the  evidently 
popular  expansion  that  He  is  the  firstborn  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead;  I  say  this  is  evidently  popular,  for  we 
have  it  in  three  forms  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  it 
caused  some  difficulty.  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  an  old-fash- 
ioned believer,  states  it  for  us  as  follows : 

"  Not  only  does  the  Apostle  call  him  the  Firstborn  of  the 
new  creation,  but  also  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead,  and 
with  no  other  intention,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  where  He 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Firstborn  of  every  creature,  He 
might  be  understood  to  be  also  the  Firstborn  from  the 
dead.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  the  first  to  rise  from  .the  dead,  but  the  one  that  was 
aforetime  raised  by  Elisha  the  prophet ;  and  then  there  was 
Lazarus,  and  the  dead  who  arose  at  the  time  of  His  passion." 
Eusebius  makes  sport  of  the  biblical  inaccuracies  of  Mar- 
cellus, and  with  a  good  deal  of  unfairness  ;  as  that  Marcellus 
should  have  mentioned  Elijah,  and  that  the  sheeted  dead 
who  paraded  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  came  forth  after 
the  resurrection.  We  only  quote  the  dispute  to  show  ho\r 
the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  term  Firstborn  persisted. 

A  further  difficulty  arose  when  the  term  Firstborn  was 
supplemented  by  another  Sapiential  term,  Only-born 
(Movoyevjfc).  In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
Marcellus,  whom  we  were  just  now  quoting,  has  pointed  oijt 
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the  difficulty.  "  It  is  clear,"  says  he,  "  that  the  '  Only- 
begotten/'  if  he  really  is  '  Only-begotten '  can  no  longer 
be  called  Firstborn ;  and  the  Firstborn  qua  Firstborn 
cannot  be  '  Only-Begotten.'  ' 

The  natural  tendency  in  the  case  of  two  such  conflicting 
terms  would  be  for  one  of  them  to  kill  off  the  other.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  "  Firstborn  "  in  the  Pauline  writings,  and 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  the  Johannine  writings  we  find 
the  alternative  "  Only-begotten."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  variety  in  the  treatment  of  the  Sapiential  matter  in 
the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Both  are 
Sapiential  books,  behind  both  lies  the  original  book  of 
Testimonies ;  each  has  for  its  Christological  antecedent 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  Sophia.  Yet  the  two  books 
appear  to  belong  to  different  and  widely  separated  strata 
of  deposit. 

The  antiquity  and  independence  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
this  connexion  may  be  studied  from  another  point  of  view. 
We  have  shown  that  its  Christology,  in  the  opening  sentences 
where  Christ  speaks  for  Himself,  involved  a  pair  of  Sapien- 
tial titles,  grafted  together  by  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms 
("I  will  also  make  him  (sc.  Solomon)  my  firstborn  and 
higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  ").  The  two  titles  are 
in  the  two  statements  that 

Wisdom  is  the  Arche, 
and 

Wisdom  is  the  Firstborn. 

We  have  shown  that  the  second  of  these  titles  caused  some 
perplexity,  and  gave  rise  to  various  explanatory  glosses. 
Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  the  statement  that  "  the  Lord 
created  me  the  Beginning  of  His  way  before  (or  for)  His 
works  "  ?  We  have  already  given  one  explanation  that 
Christ  is  Arche  (Beginning)  because  He  is  the  ruler  (Arch on) ; 
there  is  another  explanation  in  the  NewATestament  which 
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makes  connexion  with  Headship  rather  than  with  Origin. 

Thus  in  Colossians  ii.  10  we  are  told  that  Christ  is 

the  Head  of  all  Rule  (Arche)  and  authority. 
Here  Arche  (apxn)  *s  clearly  taken  in  the  sense  of  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  in  that  of  Origin  ;   so  much  is  clear  from 
the  accompanying  word  "  authority."     (Cf.  Luke  xx.  20, 
etc.) 

Why  does  the  writer  say  "  Head  of  all  Rule  "  ?  If  we  were 
to  try  and  translate  it  into  Hebrew  we  should  see  that  Head 
and  Rule  (Rosh  and  Reshith)  become  almost  equivalent ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  Reshith  (Beginning)  that  has  been 
explained  by  Rosh  (Head).  So  that  "  Head  of  all  Rule  " 
is  a  double  interpretation  of  the  primitive  Arche.  When 
Christ  is  called  the  Head,  we  have  again  a  Sapiential  title 
of  the  second  order,  a  title  based  upon  a  title. 

We  can  now  turn  back  to  Colossians  i.  18,  where  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  "the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church,"  and  note 
that  the  words  which  follow,  "  who  is  the  Arche,"  are 
connected  with  the  preceding  "  Head,"  just  as  they  are  in 
Colossians  ii.  10  (Head  of  all  Arche).  In  reality,  the  two 
terms  involved  are  synonymous,  or  more  exactly,  one  is  a 
slight  variation  upon  the  other. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Apocalypse  has  to  say  further  on 
the  subject.  We  do  not  quote  the  expression  "  I  am  the 
Beginning  and  the  Ending  "  because  it  need  not  be  Sapien- 
tial ;  it  may  be  an  adaptation  of  the  prophetic  statements 
as  to  God  being  the  First  and  the  Last. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  passage  in  Apocalypse 
iii.  14,  where  Christ  addresses  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  and 
describes  Himself  as  "  the  Faithful  Witness  and  the  Beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God  "  ;  the  words  are  meant  for  an  equiva- 
lent or  a  repetition  of  Apoc.  i.  5,  "the  Faithful  Witness, 
the  Firstborn  of  the  dead,  the  Ruler  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  third  chapter  there 
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has  been  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  type  ;  Arche  (Beginning) 
has  been  restored  for  Arch  on  (Ruler),  and  the  equivalent 
of  Proverbs  viii.  22  has  turned  up,  just  as  "  Firstborn  of 
every  creature  "  turns  up  in  Colossians  i.  15.  The  close 
parallel  between  the  language  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  should  be  noted  ;  it  is  a  Sapiential  parallel. 

No  doubt  need  remain  that  the  Sapiential  concepts  and 
identifications  underlie  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse. 
In  this  book,  Jesus  talks  as  Wisdom.  Does  the  Fourth 
Gospel  show  any  traces  of  this  ?  The  only  passage  that 
seems  to  suggest  it  in  definite  language  is  that  obscure 
verse  viii.  25,  where  the  Jews  ask  the  Lord,  "  Who  art 
thou  ?  "  and  receive  an  answer  which  is  almost  untranslat- 
able as  it  stands,  but  contains  the  word  Arche,  perhaps  in 
an  adverbial  sense  : 


rrjv 

Translators  seem  to  think  it  an  equivalent  for  "  from  the 

beginning  "  ;    if  so,  it  would  have  been  better  to  translate 

What  I  told  you  before  : 

but  I  believe  there  are  some  who  think  that  there  may  be  an 
obscure  reference  to  Christ  as  the  Beginning  lurking  n  the 
sentence.  Obviously  we  cannot  build  with  such  doubtful 
materials  ;  but  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  Christological 
coincidences  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  few  and  far  between.  Yet  they  both  show 
Sapiential  origin  ! 

It  is  not  an  unnatural  suggestion  that  the  Apocalypse, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  doctrine,  is  an  earlier  book 
than  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  comparable  as  to  date  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Yet  the  Christology  of  all 
these  books  is  fundamentally  the  same. 

HARRIS, 
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THE  STYLE  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  PREACHING. 
II.     RHETORICAL  MATERIAL  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  PREACHING. 

IN  our  brief  sketch  of  the  Diatribe  and  its  special  qualities 
it  was  noted  that  although  the  constructions  and  syntactical 
relations  were  marked  by  extreme  simplicity  this  very 
simplicity  of  expression  was  often  so  utilised  as  to  produce  a 
very  remarkable  rhetorical  effect.  This  is  also  true  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  St.  Paul's  addresses. 

Among  the  rhetorical  devices  the  Apostle  employs  to 
heighten  the  rhetorical  impression  we  may  enumerate  the 
following  : — 

(a)  The  play  upon  words,  as  e.g. : 

d(f)6dpTov  &6ov :  <f>0apTov  dv6p<i)7rov.     Romans  i.  23. 
rfj  KTia-ei, :  rov  Kria-avra.     Romans  i.   25. 
eSo/ctuaa-av  :  dSofcifjLov  vovv.     Romans  i.  28. 
In  the  first  and  third  the  Antithesis  is  also  prominent. 

(b)  A  dexterous  use  of  Prepositions. 

Cf.   e'f  avrov  KOI  $t'  avrov  real  et?  avrov,  Romans  xi.  36. 

(c)  Parallelism  with  Anaphora  (similar  beginnings)  and 
Epiphora  (similar  endings). 

1 .  A  simple  parallelism  of  members  as  in  the  enumeration 
of  "  spiritual  gifts  "  in  Romans  xii.  6-8. 

7rpo(j>rjreLav — Kara  rrjv  dva\oytav  rr}? 
6  BLOUO-KCDV — eV  rfj  Bt,$a<TKa\ia' 
6  7rapaKa\wv — ev  TT}  TrapaK\r)<rei' 
o  /AeraStSou? — eV 
6  Trpolo-rdaevos — eV 
6  e'Xewv — eV  [\ap6rrjTL. 

An  analogous  example  of  parallelism  is  also  found  later  in 
the  chapter,  w.  9-15. 

2.  Parallelism  combined  with  Antithesis  and  a  play  upon 
words. 
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Cf.  1  Corinthians  ix.  19-22,  the  memorable  passage  in 
which  St.  Paul  expands  his  claim  that  he  has  "  become  all 
things  to  all  men." 

rot?  ^lovSaiois — TofSato?1 

TOt?   V7TO   VOfJLOV V7TO   VQfJLOV' 

rot? 
rot? 
rot?  irccri  TTCLVTCL — Travraj? 

Cf.  also,  1  Corinthians  vii.  29-31. 
3.  A  series  of  parallel  questions. 

Cf.  1  Corinthians  vi.  2.  "  Know  ye  not  that  the 
saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  Are  ye  unworthy  to 
judge  the  smallest  matters  ? 

"  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  ?     How 
much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  world  ?  " 
Further  examples  of  this  type  of  parallelism  are  found  in 

1  Corinthians  ix.  1  and  vi.  15. 

A  series  of  parallel  questions  and  answers,  as  e.g.  1  Corin- 
thians vii.  18. 

"  Was  any  called  being  circumcised  ?  Let  him  not 
become  uncircumcised. 

"  Hath  any  been  called  in  uncircumcision  ?  Let  him 
not  be  circumcised." 

Questions  with  similar  answers,  as  in  2  Corinthians  xi.  22  ff. 
"  Are  they  Hebrews  ?     So  am  I." 
"  Are  they  Israelites  ?     So  am  I." 
"  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?     So  am  I." 
"  Are  they  the  ministers  of  Christ  ?     I  more." 
The  use  of  Anaphora  and  Epiphora.     Cf.  1  Corinthians 
iii.  9.    Seov  avvepyoi,  Qeov  ryeaopyiov,  Seov  ol/coSofjiri.    Cf.  also 

2  Corinthians  xi.  26,  where  KW^VVOW  is  repeated  eight  times. 
The  parallel  method  of  rhetorical  construction  is  not, 

however,  carefully  built  up  and  developed  as  in  the  Diatribe, 
but  is  frequently  broken  at  intervals  by  interruptions  of 
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various  kinds.  Thus  the  great  rhetorical  passage  in  2 
Corinthians  xi.  16-33  is  interrupted  by  the  passionate  appeal 
in  verse  31,  "The  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is 
blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not."  There  are 
also  other  instances  where  the  Apostle's  flow  of  language  is 
broken  up  by  the  interpolation  of  Old  Testament  quotations, 
as  e.g.  in  Romans  viii.  36  and  1  Corinthians  x.  7.  In  1 
Corinthians  vii.  18-21  the  parallelism  is  not  completely 
worked  out  because  some  of  the  Pauline  fundamental  doc- 
trines will  keep  intruding. 

5.  The  frequent  use  of  the  Antithesis,  as  e.g.  : 
a\\rj   dvOpooTTtoV,  a\\7j  8e  crapi;   tcrrjvwv.   a\\rj   £e  TTTTJVOOV, 
a\\r]  Se  l%0vci)v,  1  [Corinthians  xv.  39.    a\\7)  Sofa  rjXlov,  teal 
a.  8.  acrrepwv,  1  Corinthians  xv.  41. 

Also  2  Corinthians  vi.  14  f. 

righteousness — iniquity.  believers — unbelievers, 

light — darkness.  temple  of  God — idols. 

Chris1>— Belial. 

The  Antithesis  in  the  form  of  paradox. 

Just  as  in  the  Diatribe  the  philosopher  preacher  describes 
the  position  of  the  completely  lt  wise  "  man  by  a  series  of 
paradoxical  Antitheses,  so  the  Apostle  employs  a  similar 
method  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  Christian. 

Cf.  2  Corinthians  iv.  8-11.  2  Corinthia  ns  vi.  9-10. 

pressed — not  straitened.  deceivers — true, 

perplexed — not  unto  despair.  unknown — well  known, 

pursued — not  forsaken.  dying — we  live, 

smitten — not  destroyed.  chastened — not  killed. 

sorrow — alway  rejoicing. 

poor — making  many  rich. 

having    nothing — possessing    all 
things. 

Pairs  of  ideas  are  placed  in  antithetical  relations,  as  e.g. 
life  and  death,  slavery  and  freedom,  and,  less  frequently, 
happiness  and  misery,  because  what  was  happiness  to  the 
pagan  did  not  present  itself  in  that  light  to  the  Christian 
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Apostle.  Cf.  Romans  v.  3,  "  Rejoice  in  tribulations." 
Life  and  death  in  St.  Paul's  thought  have  also  an  entirely 
different  connotation  from  what  they  possessed  in  the  sermon 
of  the  philosopher-preacher,  and  in  this  matter  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Apostle  and  the  Cynic  is  one  of  method  and 
terms  only. 

(d)  The  use  of  rhetorical  questions  in  order  to  add  vivacity 
to  the  argument. 

Cf.  <%  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ?  "  1  Corinthians 
iv.  7. 

"Am  I  not  free  ?  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  "  1  Corin- 
thians ix.  1. 

"  Have  we  no  right  to  eat  and  drink  ?  "  1  Corinthians 
ix.  4. 

This  type  of  question  is  employed  specially  to  express  the 
Apostle's  triumphant  self-consciousness  as  a  Christian,  as  e.g. : 
"  If  God  is  for  us  who  is  against  us  ?  " 
"  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ?  " 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  " 
Romans  viii.  31-35. 

The  questions  sometimes  imply  a  presupposed  answer. 
Cf.  1  Corinthians  ix.  1. 

"  Am  I  not  free  ?  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  Have  I 
not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord  ?  " 

At  other  times  a  series  of  questions  provokes  the  same 
or  a  similar  reply.     Cf.  1  Corinthians  vii.  18. 

"  Was  any  called  being  circumcised  ?  Let  him  not 
become  uncircumcised." 

"  Hath  any  been  called  in  uncircumcision  ?  Let  him 
not  be  circumcised." 

"  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ? 
So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  So  am  I." 
2  Corinthians  xi.  22. 
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(e)  TJie  use  of  Imperatives  and  Exclamations. 

1.  A  repetition  of  the  Imperative  in  order  to  add  weight 
to  the  exhortation,  as  e.g.  : 

"  Beware  of  the  dogs,  beware  of  the  evil  workers, 
beware  of  the  concision."     Philippians  iii.  2. 

' 'Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ?    Seek  not  to  be  loosed." 
"Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ?      Seek  not  a  wife." 
1  Corinthians  vii.  27. 

The  following  Imperative  phrases  are  common  to  St. 
Paul  and  the  Diatribe :  M  Tr\avaa6e,  1  Corinthians  vi .  9. 
/Aj;Sei9  eavrov  efaTrarara),  1  Corinthians  iii.  18.  /SXeTrere, 
1  Corinthians  i.  26,  Philippians  iii.  2. 

2.  Exclamations  common  to  both. 

fir}  ryevotTo  :  Tt  o<£eXo?  only  once  in  St.  Paul,  1  Corin- 
thians xv.  32  :  o<j>e\ov,  1  Corinthians  iv.  8,  2  Corinthians 
xi  1  :  r/fleXov,  Galatians  iv.  20. 

3.  Catting  God  to  witness,  in  order  to  strengthen  a"  state- 
ment. 

"  But  as  God  is  faithful,  our  word  toward  you  is  not 
yea  and  nay."     2  Corinthians  ii.  18. 

"  Behold  before  God,  I  lie  not."     Galatians  i.   20. 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  Pauline  form  of  this  appeal  in  1 
Corinthians  xv.  31,  "I  protest  by  that  glorying  in  you 
which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord." 

Curses,  in  1  Corinthians  ix.  16,  "  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel " :  Galatians  i.  8,  "  Let  him  be 
anathema  "  :  v.  12,  tc  I  would  that  they  which  unsettle  you 
would  even  cut  themselves  off." 

Thanksgivings  to  God.  Romans  vii.  25,  "I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  " :  1  Corinthians  xv.  57, 
"  But  thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

We  also  find  in  St.  Paul  those  wonderful  ascriptions  of 
praise  to  Almighty  God  into  which  he  breaks  forth  at  the 
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close  of  some  of  his  reasoned  arguments.  Cf.  Romans  xi. 
33-36,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  !  "  Romans  viii.  35  f .,  "  Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  .  .  .  For  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life  ...  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  There  are  passages  in  the  Diatribe  at  the  close  of 
long  discussions  which  approach  these  in  form,  but  none 
possessing  the  matchless  grandeur  and  passionate  emotion 
of  these  inspired  climaxes  of  the  Apostle. 

(/)  Personifications. 

Abstract  qualities  are  occasionally  personified  by  St. 
Paul,  as  e.g.  in  1  Corinthians  xv.  55,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  "  Sin  and  law  are  also  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  but  in  all  three  cases  the  personification  is  not  a 
mere  rhetorical  device,  because  to  the  Apostle  sin,  law,  and 
death  are  semi-personal  powers  or  hypostases.  His  method 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Diatribe  when  he  places  direct 
statements  in  the  mouths  of  his  personifications. 

Cf.  1  Corinthians  xii.  15  f.,  where  the  various  members  of 
the  body  speak.  "  If  the  foot  shall  say,  because  I  am  not 
the  hand,  I  am  not  the  body,"  etc. ;  and  Romans  x.  6-8,  where 
the  abstract  entity  "  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  "  is  made 
to  say,  "  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  ?  " 

(g)  Comparisons  and  similes  in  St.  Paul. 

In  this  matter  St.  Paul  differs  materially  both  from  the 
Diatribe  and  from  contemporary  Jewish  custom.  There  is 
in  him  a  striking  scarcity  of  that  rich  store  of  illustration 
and  colouring  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Diatribe, 
which  revels  in  these  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parable  beloved  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jewish  Rabbi  and  the 
edifying  narrative  so  popular  among  the  Jews  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  But  where  the  Apostle  does 
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employ  comparisons  and  illustrations  they  have  more  in 
common  with  Greek  than  with  Jewish  practice.  These 
are  generally  derived  from  the  following  sources. 

1.  The  human  body  and  its  members.      Cf.  Romans  xii. 
4,  1  Corinthians  xii.  12  f. 

2.  Family  life  and  its  conditions,  as  e.g. : 
Travail.     Galatians  iv.  19,  1  Thessalonians  ii.  7. 
Food,  milk  and  meat.      1  Corinthians    iii.    2,    ix.  7,  1 

Thessalonians  ii.  7. 

Child  and  full-grown  man,  v^Trto?,  av^p,  reXeto?,  Romans 
ii.  20,  1  Corinthians  ii.  6,  iii.  1,  xiii.  10. 

Teachers,  StSaoveaXo?,  Romans  ii.  20  ;  TraiSevnjs,  ibid.  : 
TraiSaywyos,  Galatians  iii.  24. 

Virgin,  2  Corinthians  xi.  2. 

House,  dwelling,  tent,  2  Corinthians  v.  1  f. 

Putting  on  and  off  of  clothes,  2  Corinthians  v.  2  f . 

Household  vessels,  Romans  ix.  21,  2  Corinthians  iv.  7. 
Mirror,  1  Corinthians  xiii.  12. 

Household  officials.  Master,  /cvpLos,  Seo-Tror?/?,  Ephesians 
vi.  9,  Colossians  iv.  1,  1  Timothy  vi.  1,  2,  Titus  ii.  9. 

Servant  (slave),  SovXo?,  Romans  vi.  16 :  vTryperr)?,  1 
Corinthians  iv.  1  :  al/cerr)?,  Romans  xiv.  4. 

Guardian,  steward,  Galatians  iv.  2. 

3.  Nature  and  human  occupations.     Night  and  day,  light 
and  darkness,  heavenly  bodies,  farmer,  planting,  sowing, 
reaping,  olives,  figs,  vine,  firstfruits,  shepherd,  flock,  leaven. 

4.  Legal,  political,  and  economic  terms.     Marriage  and  its 
laws,  1  Corinthians   vii.  8  f  ;    wills,  SiaOrffCT),  1    Corinthians 
vi.  10  ;   heir,  Galatians  iv.  1  ;   minority,  Galatians  iv.  2,  3  ; 
seal,  1  Corinthians  ix.  21  ;  TroXtreiW&u,  fjro\Lrev^a,  Philip- 
pians  i.  27,  iii.  20  ;   iro\ireia,  Ephesians  ii.  12  ;  buying  for 
a  price,  1  Corinthians  vi.  20  ;  the  worker  and  his  reward, 
Romans  iv.  4,  1  Corinthians  iii.  8. 

5.  Handicraft  and  art.     Master  builder,  to  build,  building, 
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foundation,   temple,    1   Corinthians  iii.    10-12,    16 ;    Harp, 
pipe,  1  Corinthians  xiv.  7. 

6.  Public  Games.     Romans  ix.   16,   1  Corinthians  ix.  24, 
Galatians  ii.  2,  Philippians  i.  27,  iii.  13. 

7.  War.     Arms  and  armour.     Ephesians  iv.  10  f  ;   pay,  1 
Corinthians  ix.  7  ;    imprisonment,  Ephesians  iii.  1. 

Glancing  over  this  enumeration  of  sources  it  is  clear  that 
the  Apostle  drew  his  illustrations  and  comparisons  as  a 
whole  out  of  daily  life  and  its  conditions.  There  is  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  the  abnormal  and  extraordinary,  which 
are  so  common  in  the  Jewish  parable,  but  not  in  our  Lord's. 
Yet  there  are  many  departments  of  life  utilised  in  the  Dia- 
tribe which  the  Apostle  does  not  touch.  There  is  no  illus- 
tration in  his  writings  from  the  drama,  animal  life,  children's 
games,  medicine,  or  the  sea.  The  absence  of  any  reference 
to  sea-life  is  the  more  perplexing  as  his  missionary  travels 
often  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  it.  It  is  the  life 
of  the  city  that  is  mostly  in  his  thought,  and  yet  we  do  not 
derive  from  him  a  very  clear  impression  of  even  that.  His 
faculty  of  observation  was  obviously  not  his  strongest  point 
and  the  illustrations  and  comparisons  that  he  introduces 
into  his  writing  and  preaching  give  us  the  impression  of 
being  not  so  much  the  product  of  his  own  observation  as  of 
what  he  heard  in  speeches  and  in  the  common  language  of 
daily  life. 

In  the  choice  of  his  material  there  is  much  in  common  with 
the  Diatribe,  and  this  is  true,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the 
composition  of  his  illustrations  and  similes.  The  simile  is 
found  in  his  letters  in  all  its  forms,  the  short  parallel,  the 
longer  analogy,  the  allegory,  and  the  metaphor,  but  lengthy 
analogies  are  comparatively  rare  and  are  invariably  inter- 
rupted by  allusions  to  the  practical  application  and  after- 
wards resumed.  Cf.  1  Corinthians  xii.  12  £f.  The  main 
difference  in  this  department  between  St.  Paul  and  the 

VOL.  xiv.  22 
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philosopher-preacher  is  that  the  former  is  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  artistic  feeling  and  dramatic  instinct.  He  has 
no  eye  for  the  vividly  portrayed  scene,  and  the  sense  of 
humour  is  never  revealed. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  relation- 
ship in  this  matter  between  the  pagan  and  Christian  preacher 
and  that  the  latter  was  more  indebted  to  the  Greek  than  to 
the  Jew  on  this  side  of  his  literary  activity.  That  he  did 
not  learn  more  from  the  Greek  than  he  actually  did  was  due 
probably  not  so  much  to  the  Jew  in  him  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  artistic  and  poetical  qualities  for  which  Greek  life  was 
so  justly  renowned. 

(h)  The  use  of  Quotations  by  St.  Paul. 

The  habit  of  quoting  was  learnt  by  St.  Paul  not  from  his 
Hellenistic  surroundings  but  from  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
But  his  method  of  quotation  gives  his  utterances  a  colouring 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek  Diatribe.  There 
is  only  one  citation  from  a  Greek  poet  in  the  Epistles  (if  we 
except  the  excerpt  from  the  Minos  of  Epimenides  in  Titus 
i.  12),  viz.,  the  Iambic  line  from  the  Thais  of  Menander  in  1 
Corinthians  xv.  33,  "  <f>06ipovcriv  ijOrj  xpijcrQ'  o/uXiat  Kaicai" 
but  the  occurrence  of  this  one  instance  may  be  justifiably 
regarded  as  implying  that  similar  citations  were  not  infre- 
quent in  his  preaching.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Rabbinical 
practice  of  introducing  quotations  from  Scripture  as  proofs 
of  doctrine  and  conduct  which  St.  Paul  follows  closely,  we 
often  find  him  weaving  quotations  into  his  addresses  incident- 
ally and  in  a  manner  which  is  essentially  that  of  the  Greek 
preacher,  whose  effusions  are  generally  polychromatic  and 
richly  adorned  with  this  type  of  material.  He  occasionally 
employs  a  quotation  as  the  Greeks  did  by  way  of  illustration 
or  example,  but  only  in  connexion  with  right  conduct. 
Cf.  Romans  xii.  19,  20,  where  the  correct  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  revenge  is  driven  home  by  citations  from  Deutero- 
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nomy  xxxii.  35  and  Proverbs  xxv.  21.  Other  instances  of 
this  practice  are  found  in  Romans  i.  23,  xi.  8,  where  Psalm 
cvi.  20  and  Isaiah  xxix.  10  are  quoted  respectively. 

The  view  of  the  opponent  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
quotation  as  in  Romans  x.  6,  "  Say  not  in  thy  heart, 
Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  "  Cf.  Deuteronomy  xxx.  12. 

The  formula  with  which  the  quotation  is  introduced  is 
yeypairrai  or  Ka6oi)<;  <y€jpa7rrat,t  but  occasionally  we  find  these 
replaced  by  ri  \eyei ;  as  in  the  Diatribe,  but  in  all  cases 
the  jraXo)?  of  the  latter  is  significant  by  its  absence.  The 
authority  of  Scripture  needs  no  trimming. 

In  the  matter  of  quotations,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  between  the  addresses  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Diatribe.  In  both  they  are  employed  to  add  life 
and  colour  to  the  argument,  they  are  introduced  and  applied 
in  similar  ways,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  important 
difference.  In  the  Diatribe  quotations  have  seldom  more 
than  a  rhetorical  significance.  In  St.  Paul  they  are  never 
an  ornament  pure  and  simple,  but  always  bear  relation  to 
some  fundamental  principle. 

III.  THE  ORDER  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THOUGHTS  IN 

ST.  PAUL. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  impression  of 
how  the  Apostle  arranged  his  thoughts  in  his  sermons  as 
none  of  these  are  extant  in  their  original  form,  but  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  perhaps  afford  us  a  clue  in  this 
matter.  We  can  learn  from  this  Epistle  how  he  opened 
and  closed  his  subject  and  how  the  successive  motives  are 
connected  or  changed.  Several  sections  of  the  1  Corinthians, 
in  which  purely  ethical  questions  are  discussed,  are  also 
relevant.  With  the  help  of  these  two  Epistles  we  may  note 
the  following  qualities  in  his  connected  discussions. 

a.  There  is  a  marked  unity  running  through  each  single  dis- 
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cussion.  Every  subject  is  placed,  as  it  were,  within  a  definite 
framework,  and  although  it  may  not  be  developed  and  worked 
out  to  an  actual  climax  the  framework  is  carefully  adhered 
to  and  the  tone  is  maintained  at  a  high  level  throughout  by 
effective  rhetorical  means.  If  we  take  a  passage  of  pas- 
sionate eloquence  like  Romans  viii.  31-39,  "  If  God  is 
for  us  who  is  against  us  ?  "  etc.,  we  find  that  the  first  half, 
verses  31-34,  is  framed  by  the  phrase  v-rrep  ^wv,  and  the 
second,  verses  35-39,  by  the  verb  ^wpia-ci.  Another  passage 
which  reveals  the  Apostle's  method  in  this  matter,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  1  Corinthians  ix.  19-22,  where  ^ivo^ai  in 
variety  of  tenses  is  the  significant  word.  More  frequent 
however,  and  more  like  the  style  of  the  Diatribe,  is  the  playful 
repetition  of  a  "  catch- word  "  within  the  framed  section,  as 
e.g.  TrapeSw/cev  in  Romans  i.  24  ff.  There  is  in  St.  Paul, 
however,  a  tendency,  as  we  have  observed  before,  to  break 
the  course  of  the  argument  by  digressions.  Cf .  1  Corinthians 
vii.  18-24,  where  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  concerning 
"  marriage  "  there  is  interpolated  the  injunction  "  to  remain 
in  the  calling." 

2.  The  choice  of  constituents  and  their  order. 

The  starting  point  of  a  Pauline  discussion  is  generally  some 
concrete  occasion  which  has  come  to  his  knowledge  either  by 
letter  or  by  oral  communication.  It  is  only  at  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom.  i.  17)  that  he  enters 
upon  a  discussion  in  the  air,  as  it  were,  but  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  addressing  a  Church  of  whose  condition 
in  details  he  has  little  knowledge.  With  respect  to  arrange- 
ment his  letters  are  as  a  rule  divided  into  two  parts,  theoretical 
and  practical,  but  there  is  no  approach  to  the  well-marked 
division  of  the  Diatribe  into  its  descriptive  and  paranetic 
sections,  the  latter  being  closely  related  to  the  former.  In 
the  Pauline  letters  the  expository  section  is  often  without 
any  definite  bearing  upon  the  hortatory,  which  is  based  as  a 
rule  on  general  Christian  principles. 
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1  Corinthians  is  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  and  order 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  Diatribe,  because  the  two  elements 
of  exposition  and  exhortation  are  not  kept  apart  and  the 
one  is  constantly  being  broken  off  in  favour  of  the  other. 
The  one  reasoned  argument  in  the  Epistles  in  which  the 
method  of  the  Diatribe  is  most  closely  followed  is  1  Corin- 
thians xv.  35  f.,  where  the  subject  is  first  introduced  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  illustration  which  in  this  case  is  well  worked 
out. 

St.  Paul  also  differs  from  the  philosopher  in  not  appealing, 
on  any  large  scale,  to  the  example  of  historical  personages, 
good  or  evil.  Abraham  looms  large  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  but  his  example  is  cited  to  prove  an 
article  of  belief  and  not  to  establish  a  line  of  conduct.  There 
are  few  references  even  to  the  example  of  our  Lord.  Cf. 
Romans  xv.  3-8,  Philippians  ii.  5  f.,  2  Corinthians  x.  1.  It 
is  to  his  own  example  that  he  makes  the  most  frequent 
appeal. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  a  discussion  the  tone  becomes 
more  elevated  and  rises  to  a  noble  eloquence.  Passages 
like  1  Corinthians  iii.  22-23,  which  opens  with  the  words  "All 
things  are  yours,"  give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  a  Pauline  peroration. 

The  connecting  expressions  employed  by  St.  Paul  show  a 
certain  relationship  to  those  in  use  in  the  Diatribe.  Such 
are  the  simple  questions,  ri^dp,  il  ovv,  or  the  phrase  TO  XotTrov, 
which  denotes,  as  in  the  Diatribe,  a  change  from  exposition 
to  practical  exhortation,  or  introduces  a  special  case,  as  in 
2  Corinthians  xiii.  11,  Philippians  iii.  1.  But  in  the  matter 
of  connecting  links  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  address.  St.  Paul's  thoughts  come  tumb- 
ling one  upon  another  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent,  so  that 
anything  like  an  orderly  arrangement  is  often  out  of  the 
question,  The  carefully  forged  scheme  of  the  Diatribe  with 
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its  scientific  connexions  is,  therefore,  seldom  found  in  St. 
Paul.  His  confidence  and  assurance  rest  on  his  innermost 
experience  and  not  on  philosophical  propositions.  He 
seldom  descends  to  vituperation  because  of  his  consciousness 
of  his  own  imperfection,  and  only  very  rarely  employs  the 
degrading  illustrations  so  common  in  the  Diatribe.  His 
moral  demands  are  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  they  need 
no  long  and  reasoned  arguments  to  commend  them,  and  his 
own  sense  of  power  in  Christ  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  set  before  his  hearers  a  crowd  of  historical  or 
mythical  examples  as  is  the  frequent  practice  of  the 
Diatribe. 

IV.     ST.  PAUL'S  STYLE  AND  METHOD  OF  ARGUMENT. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  that  side  of  his  dialectic  which  is 
manifestly  due  to  his  Rabbinical  training,  the  citation  of 
Scripture  proofs  and  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
or  his  specific  method  of  drawing  a  conclusion  a  majore  ad 
minus.  But  there  are  features  in  the  Apostle's  method  of 
developing  his  argument  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
method  of  the  wandering  philosopher,  such  as  : 

a.  The  use  of  the  analogy. 

Cf,  1  Corinthians  ix.  7,  "  What  soldier  serve th  at  his 
own  charges  ?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  the 
fruit  thereof  ?  Who  feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth  not  of  the 
milk  of  the  flock  ?  "  See  also  1  Corinthians  xiv.  7. 

b.  The  appeal  to  the  experience  or  judgment  of  his  audience, 
or  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Cf.  1  Corinthians  xi.  14  f.,  where  he  presses  home  the 
argument  for  the  "  veiling  of  the  woman  "  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  his  hearers  and  to  the  lessons  of  nature. 

c.  The  use  of  proverbs  and  popular  apothegms.     E.g.  : 

1  Corinthians  v.  6,  "A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump." 
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1  Corinthians  xv.  33,  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners." 

d.  The  citation  of  authorities. 

These  are  generally  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  but 
he  occasionally  cites  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  "  and  the 
authority  of  God.  The  authority  of  God  becomes  for  the 
Apostle  the  final  court  of  appeal  when  further  argument  is 
of  no  avail,  and  he,  like  Epictetus,  clinches  the  point  with  the 
remark,  "  God  would  not  be  God  if  your  views  were  correct." 
Cf.  Romans  iii.  4,  "  Let  God  be  found  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar." 

e.  The  use  of  ridicule  and  irony. 

These  factors  are  rare  in  St.  Paul,  but  he  does  show  himself 
capable  of  utilising  them  with  considerable  effect,  as  we  may 
see  from  his  treatment  of  the  "unveiled  woman  "  referred 
to  above.  His  description  of  heathenism  as  "  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  "  in  Galatians  iv.  9,  of  the  Jews  in  Philip  - 
plans  iii.  2  as  "  dogs,  workers  of  evil,  the  concision,"  and  of  a 
certain  section  of  Philippian  Christians  as  those  "  whose 
god  is  their  belly  "  are  among  the  few  instances  where  the 
quality  of  irony  is  displayed. 

Among  the  elements  in  St.  Paul's  method  of  argumentation 
which  we  have  enumerated  there  are  only  two  which  show  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  Diatribe,  viz.,  his  use  of  common- 
places to  establish  fundamental  conceptions,  and  the  irony 
with  which  he  treats  the  views  of  his  opponents. 

V.  THE  TONE  AND  MOOD  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  PREACHING. 
Vivacity  is  an  element  which  is  very  marked  both  in  the 
Diatribe  and  in  the  Pauline  address.  In  neither  do  we  find 
a  calm  or  restful  discussion  of  a  problem.  Emotion  and 
passion  play  very  considerable  parts,  and  reasoned  argument 
is  ever  being  interrupted  by  exhortations  and  appeals,  by 
comfort  and  assurance.  The  Cynic  preacher  and  the  Chris- 
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tian  missionary  both  employed  doctrinal  instruction  as  the 
handmaid  of  practical  exhortation,  and  it  is  precisely  in  those 
sections  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  where  the  Apostle  is  definitely 
bent  on  instructional  teaching,  and  notably  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  he  approaches  nearest 
to  the  style  of  the  Diatribe  in  this  matter. 

This  quality  of  vivacity  is  maintained  by  certain  modes  of 
construction,  questions,  imperatives,  address  and  counter- 
address,  but  the  variety  and  the  changes  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  not  so  prominent  in  St.  Paul  as  in  the  Diatribe. 
The  most  notable  feature  in  the  Pauline  address  is  the 
passion  with  which  it  is  inspired.  There  is  no  intermingling 
of  earnestness  with  jest,  of  the  restful  with  the  emotional, 
and  throughout  the  Apostle  is  labouring  under  the  pressure 
of  extreme  strain.  Where  we  do  meet  with  a  change  it 
generally  takes  the  form  of  turning  the  attack  into  a  defence 
or  of  the  mellowing  of  his  anger  into  tenderness.  We  do 
not  find  in  him  the  artistry  of  the  Greek  preacher,  the  wealth 
of  colour,  the  dramatic  instinct,  the  faculty  of  creating 
pictures  of  delightful  or  degrading  scenes  that  live,  such  as 
fill  the  Dissertations  of  Epictetus.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  he  follows  the  Greek  pattern  when  he  describes  right 
or  wrong  conduct,  not  in  abstract  terms,  but  by  placing 
popular  and  epigrammatic  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  his 
opponent.  Cf.  Romans  x.  6,  "  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  "  and  1  Corinthians  xv.  32,  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Sternness  and  scorn.  These  come  into  view  in  such  expres- 
sions as  "  the  rod,"  1  Corinthians  iv.  21,  "  the  dogs,"  Philip- 
pians  iii.  2,  "  whose  god  is  the  belly,"  Philippians  iii.  19,  and 
more  especially  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  2  Corinthians, 
where  the  contemptuous  term  a^pcov  is  constantly  in  evi- 
dence. The  one  marked  difference  between  the  tone  of  the 
Diatribe  and  that  of  the  Pauline  address  is  the  complete 
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absence  of  the  jest  in  the  latter.     There  is  no  trace  in  the 
Apostle  of  the  a-7rov&aio<ye\oiov. 

St.  Paul's  polemic.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  Apostle's 
polemic  with  that  of  the  Diatribe  because  his  letters  are 
all  addressed  to  Christian  communities,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, no  specimen  of  an  address  directed  to  a  pagan  audience 
whose  views  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  pronouncment  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  a  non- Christian  audience  in  view  is  to  be  found  in 
Romans  i.,  where  his  polemic  is  directed  against  heathenism 
and  its  fruits.  This  may  give  us  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  his 
method  of  approaching  an  assembly  of  heathen,  pure  and 
simple.  He  opens  his  address  with  an  appeal  to  what  they 
might  have  known  of  God  in  the  world  and  then  proceeds 
to  explain  how  by  their  own  blindness  and  disobedience 
to  the  light  that  was  in  them  this  knowledge  of  God  was 
forfeited  and  how  God,  therefore,  abandoned  them  and  left 
them  to  pursue  their  path  of  deterioration.  The  sermon  at 
Lystra(Acts  xiv.  15-18)  follows  similar  lines,  and  is  probably 
in  substance  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Apostle's  method  of 
addressing  a  purely  Gentile  audience.  The  pain,  the  anger, 
the  scorn,  and  the  irony  which  distinguished  the  picture  of 
heathenism  drawn  in  Romans  i.  may  have  been  learnt  from 
the  Greek  preacher,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  this  as 
Bultmann  does,  as  they  are  intelligible  enough  apart  from 
any  such  influence. 

St.  Paul's  use  of  Imperative  expressions  in  direct  and 
positive  exhortation  may  bear  relation  to  the  similar  usage 
in  the  Diatribe.  We  find  examples  of  this  in  Philippians  ii. 
5,  "  Have  this  mind  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  in  Romans  xv.  2,  7.  The  personal  tone,  with 
its  expressions  of  pain,  sadness,  and  reproach,  of  which  we 
find  illustrations  in  passages  like  1  Corinthians  iv.  8-16, 
2  Corinthians  v.  20,  vi,  14,  Galatians  iv,  12-20,  is  compar- 
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able  with  that  of  the  Diatribe.  But,  speaking  generally,  the 
most  inspired  of  the  Apostle's  direct  exhortations,  such  as 
Philippians  ii.  12-18,  1  Thessalonians  v.  5-11,  and  especially 
1  Corinthians  xiii.,  owe  lit  tie  or  nothing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  address.  They  are  the  specific  outcome  of  the 
Apostle's  consciousness  of  the  power  and  life  of  Christ 
within  him,  and  it  is  this  that  defines  the  Apostolic 
and 


SUMMARY. 

The  results  of  our  enquiry  into  the  relationship  between 
St.  Paul's  preaching  and  the  Diatribe  of  the  Cynic-Stoic 
wandering  preacher  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

Speaking  generally  they  give  us  the  impression  that  the 
differences  are  very  much  more  important  than  the  resem- 
blances, but  the  points  of  contact  are  numerous  enough  to 
establish  some  kind  of  relationship  between  the  two. 

(1)  There  are  sections  of  the  Pauline  letters,  and  notably 
those  that  bear  the  character  of  the  oral  utterance  rather 
than  that  of  the  written  document  and  may,  therefore,  be 
justifiably  regarded  as  giving  us  a  clue  to  the  Apostle's  style 
of  preaching,  which  in  some  aspects  afford  a  marked  simi- 
larity to  the  Diatribe.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
Apostle  was  influenced  as  far  as  the  outward  form  of  his 
preaching  was  concerned,  in  his  choice  of  particular  modes 
of  construction  and  of  methods  of  expression,  by  what  was 
familiar  to  him  in  the  preaching  of  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher. What  this  means  is  that  two  spiritual  powers,  each 
intent  on  the  same  purpose,  the  conversion  of  the  masses  to 
its  own  view  of  God  and  of  religion,  working  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  soil,  utilised,  in  some  degree,  the  same  type 
of  address.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  later  upon  the  earlier,  although  we  can 
well  understand  how  St.  Paul  may  have  realised  the  immense 
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advantage  of  presenting  his  gospel  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  for 
instance,  in  a  garb  which  was  so  familiar  to  its  citizens. 

(2)  But  the  Apostle  baptized  the  Diatribe  into  Chris- 
tianity.    He  may  have  adopted  its  style,  but  he  did  it  with 
so  many  limitations  as  to  preserve  his  independence.     The 
Greek  method  of  expression  is  invariably  employed  in  a 
specific  Pauline  manner  and  is  stamped  throughout  with 
the   Apostle's    strong   personality.     It   is   also   constantly 
interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  material  of  quite  a  different 
origin.     If  St.  Paul  wears  the  mantle  of  the  Greek  preacher, 
he  wears  it  very  loosely,  putting  it  on  and  off  at  will. 

(3)  The  relationship  is  not  entirely  confined  to  style  and 
forms  of  expression.     Certain  habits  of  thought  and  modes 
of  developing  the  argument  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  the  Diatribe,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  was 
in  this  respect  of  some  considerable  assistance  to  St.  Paul 
in  making  his  views  clear  and  intelligible  to  a  certain  type  of 
audience  and  in  unfolding  his  spiritual  and  intellectual 
possession.     The  chief  value  of  the  enquiry  consists  in  the 
fact  that,  if  there  was  a  relationship  between  St.  Paul's 
preaching  and  the  Diatribe,  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
latter  and  of  its  special  qualities  will  help  us  in  forming  our 
impressions  of  what  a  Pauline  sermon  was  like.     Our  know- 
ledge of  how  St.  Paul  preached  is  very  defective  at  present 
but  if  he  followed  the  lead  of  the  Cynic-Stoic  preacher  even 
in  the  outward  form  of  his  lecture  or  sermon,  we  possess  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  method  which  the  Apostle  also 
utilised  in  approaching  an  audience  familiar  with  the  style 
of  the  wandering  preacher.     We  can  understand  how  these 
would  appreciate  what  was  new  in  his  preaching  when  it  was 
clothed  in  an  old  and  familiar  garb,  how  this  or  that  point  of 
St.  Paul's  would  reach  its  objective.     St.  Paul  the  preacher 
would,  in  that  case,  become  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as 
St.  Paul  the  letter  writer.  MAURICE  JONES. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

AT  the  first  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to 
be  the  most  Jewish  book  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  argument  appears  to  move  entirely  within  the  circle  of 
Jewish  ideas.  Point  after  point  is  demonstrated  by  an 
appeal  to  Old  Testament  proof -texts.  The  authority  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  is  cited  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  shadowy  figure  of  Melchizedek  is 
allegorised  and  becomes  a  type  of  Christ.  The  tabernacle 
is  described  in  all  its  detail  and  contrasted  with  the  eternal 
sanctuary  in  the  heavens.  The  failure  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness — and  the  awful  penalty  that  befell  them — 
is  used  to  point  the  moral  to  the  Christians  of  the  first 
century.  The  ritual  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  supplies 
the  writer  with  some  of  the  categories  which  he  employs  to 
describe  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  The  priests  and 
Levites  are  always  figuring  on  the  canvas  and  the  futility 
of  their  labours  is  made  the  foil  to  bring  into  relief  the 
finality  of  the  salvation  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  finally 
the  writer  challenges  his  own  contemporaries  to  a  life  of 
faith  by  recording  the  noble  achievements  of  their  predecessors 
in  Hebrew  history.  From  its  commencement  to  its  close— 
from  the  string  of  quotations  in  the  first  chapter  to  the 
appeal  to  the  altar  and  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  whose  bodies 
were  "  burned  without  the  camp  "  in  the  last,  the  Epistle 
seems  to  be  "  cribb'd,  cabin' d  and  confin'd "  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  Jewish  thought.  As  a  result  the  first, 
and  often  the  last,  impression  which  the  book  produces 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  that  it  is  a  technical  argument 
ad  hominem — a  useful  piece  of  apologetic  for  the  first 
century,  but  of  much  less  value  for  modern  times  especially 
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in  the  light  of  the  recent  revolutionary  discoveries  in  Old 
Testament  criticism. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  to  prove  that  this 
impression  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  totally  false, 
and  to  show  that  the  nerve  of  the  argument  is  not  Jewish 
but  Greek,  and  that  its  validity  depends  not  upon  the  truth 
of  a  certain  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  but  rather 
upon  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas. 

I. 

The  thesis  that  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
rests  upon  philosophical  assumptions  derived  from  Platonism 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  imply  that  the  writer  had  a 
personal  and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Plato.  It  would  be  worse  than  futile  to  attempt  to  make 
good  any  such  claim  as  that.  But  we  have  only  to  read 
a  few  pages  of  Philo  to  discover  that  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  were  woven  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  thought  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 
Philo's  own  teaching  is  so  steeped  in  Platonism  that  a 
later  writer  coined  the  famous  dictum — "  Either  Philo 
platonises  or  Plato  philonises."  It  is  always  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Philo  owed  most  to  Moses  or  to  Plato.  Now 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  stamp  of  Alexandria 
imprinted  on  its  surface.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  out 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Philo.  There  is  much  in  common  between  the 
two  writers.  They  both  employ  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament.  They  both  introduce 
their  scriptural  quotations  in  the  same  way — placing  much 
more  emphasis  upon  Divine  inspiration  than  upon  the 
authority  of  the  individual  writer.  They  both  at  times  use 
the  same  unique  phraseology.  The  community  of  sympathy 
and  thought  between  the  two  is  so  remarkable  that  there 
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is  no  little  justification  for  the  saying  of  von  Soden,  "  No 
one  can  hope  to  understand  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  till 
he  has  read  the  works  of  Philo."  If  the  author  of  Hebrews 
had  not  become  a  Christian,  he  might  very  possibly  have 
become  Philo's  successor  at  Alexandria. 

The  significance  of  Philo,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
made  far  more  use  of  Plato  in  interpreting  the  Jewish 
faith  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Traces  of  the  influence 
of  Plato  are  almost  undoubtedly  found  in  other  Jewish 
writings — notably  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  The  Secret  of 
Enoch  and  IV.  Maccabees — but  they  are  only  traces  at  the 
best,  and  they  do  not  indicate  any  clear  influence  of  the 
most  characteristic  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
They  belong  mostly  to  the  region  of  psychology  and  anthro- 
pology, and.  the  chief  contribution  which  they  made  to 
Jewish  theology  is  the  belief,  which  we  find  in  some  of 
the  literature  of  the  period,  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul. 
Philo  was  the  first  thinker  to  capture  for  Judaism  the 
essential  features  of  Platonism  and  press  them  into  the 
service  of  his  philosophy  of  religion.  What  Philo  did  for 
Judaism,  the  author  of  Hebrews,  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
of  course  and  in  a  much  more  popular  way,  attempted  to 
do  for  Christianity.  Wernle  even  goes  as  far  as  to  say, 
"From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the  Christianity  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Platonic  philosophy  plus  Christian 
Hope."  This  statement  is,  of  course,  a  gross  and  palpable 
exaggeration.  The  Christian  element  in  Hebrews  is  not  a 
plus  to  something  else.  The  writer  does  not  attempt  to 
tack  it  on  and  fit  it  into  his  system  of  philosophy,  as  the 
Gnostics  did  in  later  times.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  central 
dominant  mastering  fact  in  the  Epistle.  Platonism  is  only 
introduced  to  elucidate  and  explain.  It  simply  suggests 
the  forms  and  categories  by  which  the  facts  can  be  con- 
strued. 
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But  what  are  the  data  in  the  Epistle  itself  which  provide 
us  with  a  proof  that  the  author  makes  use  of  Platonism  in 
his  attempt  to  expound  the  Christian  Faith  ?  Let  us 
begin  the  evidence  by  citing  the  well-known  words  about 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  which,  if 
they  cannot  be  absolutely  proved  to  embody  an  idea  of 
Plato,  at  any  rate  show  that  the  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  philosophy  and  interested  in  its  teach- 
ings. "  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  have  been 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen  hath  not 
been  made  out  of  the  things  which  do  appear."  voovpev 
.  .  .  ek  TO  fir)  e/c  (frawojjLevcov  TO  /3\e7r6pevov  yeyovevcu.  In 
this  sentence  all  the  words  are  used  with  their  technical 
philosophical  meaning,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
meaning  the  whole  phrase  becomes  a  senseless  jargon. 
The  writer  is  protesting  against  the  materialistic  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  which  was  held  by  the  Epicureans 
and  had  been  expounded  in  immortal  verse  some  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle  by  Lucretius, 
who 

Dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad 

Deep  universe,  and  said  "  No  God." 

Finding  no  bottom,  he  denied 

Divinely  the  Divine,  and  died, 

Chief  poet  of  the  Tiber  side, 

By  grace  of  God. 

This  statement  in  Hebrews  might  have  been  written  as  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  contention  of  Lucretius  that "  Nature 
is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously  by  herself  without 
the  meddling  of  the  gods."  It  is  a  categorical  denial  of 
the  theory  that  the  T&  fyaivopeva  by  themselves  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  writer  is  ob- 
viously acquainted  with  the  philosophical  materialism  of 
his  day,  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  terms  in 
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which  he  rejects  it  imply  the  Platonic  alternative.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  however,  that  Dr.  Peake  may  be 
right  when  he  says  that  "  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  "  in  this  phrase.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  fyawopeva  as  an  explanation  of  the  universe  seems 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  the  voovpeva.  The  probability 
that  this  assumption  is  correct  is  enhanced  by  the  indubitable 
references  to  Platonism  which  will  be  mentioned  subsequently. 
Before  we  come  to  these  passages,  however,  reference  must  be 
made  to  another  passage  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter 
which  seems  to  betray  signs  of  an  interest  in  another  type 
of  philosophy  —  the  Aristotelian.  "  Solid  food  is  for  full- 
grown  men,  even  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil  "  —  rwv  Sia  TTJV 
€%iv  ra  al<r6r)Ttfpia  <yeyv[Jivao-/jiei'a  e^oz/reov  TT/JO?  SiaKpiGW 
/ca\ov  re  KOI  fcafcov.  The  doctrine  of  eft?  or  habit  is 
an  important  element  in  Aristotle's  ethical  teaching,  and 
the  technical  term  dLcr07jrtjpiov  —  "  an  organ  of  sense  "• 
seems  to  be  confined  to  his  writings.  In  addition,  as 
Moffatt  says,  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  "  employs  and  adopts 
the  Aristotelian  idea  of  the  reXo?  or  final  end,  with  its 
reXeiWis  or  sequence  of  growth,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
historical  evolution  of  Christianity  from  Judaism,  and  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  from  its  ap^n  to  its 


So  far  the  illustrations  which  we  have  taken  are  only 
sufficient  to  prove  the  general  interest  which  the  author 
of  Hebrews  takes  in  philosophy.  We  now  come  to  the 
more  specific  statements  which  demonstrate  not  only  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Platonic  system  but  also  his  general 
acceptance  of  its  main  principles.  The  characteristic 
principle  in  Plato's  philosophy  is  his  doctrine  of  ideas. 
"  These  ideas,"  as  Drummond  puts  it,  "  though  answering 
to  our  general  or  abstract  notions,  were  regarded  as  eternal 
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unchangeable  realities.  They  constituted  the  world  of 
real  existence  apprehensible  only  by  the  reason  as  distin- 
guished by  the  world  apprehended  by  the  sense."  Every- 
thing on  the  earth  is  supposed  by  Plato  to  have  its  heavenly 
counterpart,  and  to  embody  in  itself  more  or  less  imperfectly 
the  celestial  archetype.  These  ideas  are  the  supreme 
realities.  They  are  not  mere  abstractions.  They  actually 
exist  in  the  heavens,  the  perfect  types  of  their  imperfect 
representations  upon  earth.  This  theory  is  taken  up  by 
the  author  of  Hebrews  in  the  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  tabernacles.  The 
true  sanctuary  "  which  the  Lord  built  and  not  man  "  is  in 
heaven  (viii.  2).  The  earthly  tabernacle  is  but  a  shadow 
and  a  copy  of  the  heavenly  reality  (viii.  5;  ix.  23;  x.  1). 
The  metaphor  of  the  shadow  goes  back  to  Plato's  famous 
parable  of  the  cave-dwellers  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Republic.  In  this  parable  Plato  pictures  mankind  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon  or  cave,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
wall  at  the  back  and  so  fixed  that  they  cannot  turn  them 
round.  Across  the  open  front  of  the  cave  figures  are  con- 
tinually passing,  but  all  the  prisoners  can  see  is  the  shadows 
which  their  forms  cast  upon  the  wall  on  which  their  gaze  is 
set.  If  the  prisoners  were  released  and  taken  out  of  the 
cave,  their  eyes  would  be  blinded  with  excess  of  light  and 
it  would  need  a  long  process  of  education  before  their 
vision  became  acclimatised  to  the  new  world.  The  parable 
is  easy  to  read.  Mankind  dwells  in  the  cave  of  the  pheno- 
menal world,  the  prison-house  of  sense.  It  sees  only  the 
shadows  and  reflections  of  the  true  realities  under  conditions 
of  time  and  space.  It  is  tempted  to  confuse  the  shadows 
with  the  realities,  or  else  to  say,  "  Everything  is  shadow  and 
there  is  nothing  beyond." 

Now  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  twofold. 
First  of  all  the  writer  attempts  to  prove  that  the  greatest 

23 
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and  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  Jewish  religion  are 
merely  shadowy  reflections  of  the  ultimate  reality.  "  Even 
the  law  itself  contained  but  a  shadow  of  the  good  things 
to  come  and  not  the  very  image  of  them  "  (x.  1).  And 
secondly  he  tries  to  show  that  the  function  of  Christianity 
is  to  release  the  prisoners  from  their  cave  and  take  them 
from  the  place  of  shadows  and  images  into  the  presence  of 
the  great  realities. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  tabernacle  the  author  of  Hebrews 
read  Platonism  into  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Old  Testa- 
ment lent  itself  admirably  to  this  interpretation.  The 
command  of  God  to  Moses  in  Exodus  xxv.  5,  40, "  See  that 
thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  which  has 
been  shewed  to  thee  in  the  Mount,"  is  not  in  itself  Platonic. 
The  pattern  was  an  architect's  plan  or  model  existing  in 
the  thought  of  God.  But  the  transition  from  Hebrew  to 
Platonic  thought  was  easy  to  make.  All  that  was  needed 
to  change  the  idea  of  "  the  pattern  "  into  a  reality.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  precedent  had  already  been  set 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ix.  8), "  Thou  gavest  command  to 
build  a  sanctuary  in  thy  holy  mountain,  and  an  altar  in  the 
city  of  thy  habitation  a  copy  (filfivjfia)  of  the  holy  tabernacle 
which  thou  preparedst  aforehand  from  the  beginning." 
The  relative  pronoun  (rjv)  proves  that  it  was  the  tabernacle 
itself  and  not  the  model  of  it  which  had  been  prepared  by 
God  from  the  beginning.  If  this  exegesis  is  correct,  it  is 
clear  that  the  writer  of  Hebrews  was  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  distinguished  predecessor  when  he  read  Platonism 
into  Exodus  xxv.  40. 

III. 

So  far  the  evidence  seems  complete.  We  now  come  to 
the  more  important  question  :  Is  the  Platonism  of  Hebrews 
a  mere  incident  in  the  argument — an  aside  casually  thrown 
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out — or  is  it  a  vital  element  in  the  writer's  theological 
outlook  ?  It  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  that  the  writer 
may  simply  be  employing  Platonic  tags  and  cliches  which 
he  had  learnt  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  which  are 
more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the  general  movement  of  his 
argument.  If  this  be  so,  if  the  Platonic  elements  in  Hebrews 
are  stray  reminiscences  of  the  writer's  philosophical  training 
in  his  pre-Christian  days,  they  may  be  dismissed  as  idle 
rhetoric — an  interesting  survival  of  the  past — but  without 
any  real  bearing  on  the  theology  of  the  Epistle.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Platonic  elements  are  vital  to  the  position 
which  the  writer  is  attempting  to  demonstrate,  if  they  hold 
anything  of  the  place  in  the  Epistle  which  they  occupy  in 
the  writings  of  Philo,  if  they  are  something  more  than 
accidental  and  haphazard  references  and  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  argument,  then  they  assume  a  different  value 
altogether — a  value  which  must  be  recognised  and  allowed 
for  in  any  estimate  of  the  theology  of  the  Epistle. 

Let  us  attempt  to  discover  the  part  which  the  Platonic 
factors  play  (if  indeed  they  do  play  any  part  at  all)  in  the 
writer's  scheme  of  reasoning.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  is  to  prove  the  finality  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  old 
problem,  which  occasioned  such  difficulty  in  the  apostolic 
age  :  How  does  Christianity  stand  in  relation  to  Judaism  ? 
If  the  Old  Testament  contained  a  Divine  revelation,  as 
every  Christian  was  prepared  to  admit  that  it  did,  what 
room  was  there  left  for  the  new  faith  ?  How  was  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  famous  dilemma  which  was  afterwards  used 
in  Islam  ?  If  Christianity  was  in  agreement  with  the  Old 
Testament,  it  seemed  to  be  superfluous ;  if  it  was  not  in 
agreement  with  it,  it  must  be  false.  Now  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  in  facing  this  problem  argues  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Old  Testament  revelation  was  only  partial  and 
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incomplete,  and  in  the  second  place  that  it  looked  forward 
to  a  new  and  complete  dispensation  of  God  which  was  to 
be  revealed  at  the  end  of  the  ages.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  make  good  these  two  propositions.  His  real  difficulty 
lay  in  showing  that  Christianity  represented  the  New 
dispensation  and  as  such  superseded  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  most  popular  line  of  reasoning  at  the 
time  was  to  appeal  to  the  argument  from  prophecy,  but 
that  was  a  game  at  which  many  could  play ;  and  though  he 
makes  the  fullest  use  of  this  method,  he  seems  to  recognise 
that  it  does  not  altogether  meet  the  case.  The  most  con- 
vincing part  of  the  Epistle  is  that  in  which  the  writer  shows 
that  Christ  supplies  what  is  proved  to  be  defective  and 
incomplete  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  radical  defect  under  the  Old  Testament  was  its 
inability  to  provide  any  sure  and  absolute  remedy  for  human 
sin.  All  it  could  supply  was  an  imperfect  sacrifice,  offered 
by  an  imperfect  high-priest  in  an  imperfect  sanctuary. 
All  these  institutions  were  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  were 
but  shadows  and  copies  of  the  heavenly  realities.  And 
as  sin  is  conceived  sub  specie  ceternitatis,  they  were  powerless 
to  remove  it  in  any  effectual  way.  For  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
Judaism  broke  down,  just  as  it  did  for  St.  Paul,  because  it 
failed  to  go  to  the  root  of  things  and  could  not  provide  a 
remedy  for  sin.  If  sin  had  been  merely  an  affair  between 
a  man  and  his  neighbour,  then  the  Jewish  law  could  have 
dealt  with  it.  But  sin  was  something  far  more  than  that ; 
it  was  a  breach  of  the  right  relations  between  man  and 
God,  and  consequently  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats " 
could  not  possibly  blot  it  out. 

Now  the  writer  of  Hebrews  asserts  that  this  radical 
defect  under  the  old  Covenant  is  remedied  by  Jesus  Christ, 
"  who  once  for  all  at  the  consummation  of  the  ages  was 
manifested  for  the  abolition  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice 
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of  Himself  "  (ix.  26).  But  does  the  writer  content  himself 
with  mere  assertion  ?  Has  he  any  grounds  by  which  he 
can  justify  this  position  ?  How  does  the  death  of  Christ 
avail  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ?  How  can  the  two  things 
be  equated  and  what  is  the  nexus  between  them  ? 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  writer  of  Hebrews  does  not 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions.  He  simply  makes  the 
assertion  without  attempting  to  give  a  reasoned  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based.  He  is  merely  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  and  has  no  theory  to  offer  in  explana- 
tion of  it.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  "  the  How  and  the 
Why  "  of  the  Atonement.  He  is  satisfied  with  making  his 
statement  and  leaving  later  theologians  to  discover  the 
principle  that  lies  behind  it. 

If  this  be  the  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  loses  more  than  half  its  value  as  Christian 
apologetic.  It  fails  to  meet  the  real  issue.  It  provides 
no  satisfaction  for  the  intellectual  demands  of  the  first 
century.  It  makes  no  real  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  writer  himself 
felt  that  he  had  an  explanation  to  give  not  only  of  the 
Person  but  also  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  defect  of  the 
old  system,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  could  only 
provide  an  imperfect  sacrifice,  offered  by  an  imperfect 
high  priest,  in  an  imperfect  sanctuary.  Now  if  that  defect 
is  to  be  remedied,  Christianity  must  provide  a  perfect 
sacrifice  offered  by  a  perfect  High-priest  in  a  perfect  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  argument  of  Hebrews 
is  to  prove  that  such  a  provision  has  actually  been  made. 
The  final  statement  is  reached  in  ix.  23,  24.  "  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  earthly  copies  of  the  things  in  the  heavens 
should  be  cleansed  by  these  sacrifices  [provided  in  the  law] 
and  that  the  heavenly  realities  themselves  should  be  cleansed 
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by  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Christ  did  not  enter 
into  a  sanctuary  made  by  human  hands,  a  copy  of  the 
heavenly  reality,  but  he  entered  into  heaven  itself  to  be 
made  manifest  now  in  the  presence  of  God  on  our  behalf." 
The  assumption  which  underlies  this  reasoning  is  that  sin 
can  only  be  removed  by  sacrifice,  and  this  sacrifice  must 
be  offered  by  a  priest  in  a  sanctuary.  The  necessity  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priest  and  the  sanctuary  are  the  fundamental 
axioms  on  which  the  argument  of  Hebrews  rests.  All 
this  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  writer.  The  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  these  institutions  and  their  universal 
recognition  in  the  Old  Testament  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  necessity.  These  three  institutions  therefore  (and  it 
is  here  that  Platonism  makes  its  contribution)  must  have 
some  heavenly  counterparts  answering  to  their  imperfect 
human  forms.  They  can  but  be,  like  everything  else  on 
earth,  shadows  and  imitations  of  the  heavenly  archetypes. 
As  they  exist  in  practice  they  are  but  poor  and  imperfect 
representations  of  the  true  ideals  which  exist  in  the  spiritual 
realm  above.  The  death  of  Christ  is  valid  for  the  removal 
of  human  sin  because  in  His  Person  and  work  He  represented 
the  heavenly  archetypes.  He  was  the  perfect  High-priest 
because  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  was 
in  Himself  the  express  image  of  God's  essence  (xapafcrrjp  rfy? 
It  is  not  far-fetched  surely  to  see  in  the  word 
Tjp,  which  occurs  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Epistle,  an  implied  contrast  to  the  mere  shadows  and 
copies  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  institutions. 
The  reference  to  Melchizedek,  too,  is  more  easily  explicable 
if  we  remember  the  Platonic  background  of  the  Epistle. 
In  the  beginning  of  things  the  heavenly  archetypes  broke 
into  human  history  in  two  ways.  Adam  in  his  state  of 
innocence  before  the  fall  embodied  the  ideal  or  archetypal 
conception  of  man,  Melchizedek  the  ideal  or  archetypal 
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conception  of  the  priesthood.  But  in  both  cases  the  arche- 
type was  dimmed  and  obscured  in  later  generations.  To 
quote  an  illustration  from  Philo  in  the  words  of  Drummond, 
"  A  similar  process  is  to  be  seen  in  painting,  for  the  copies 
fall  short  of  the  originals  and  things  painted  from  the  copies 
still  more  so.  Another  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
magnet,  for  of  a  series  of  iron  rings  the  one  in  contact  with 
it  is  most  powerfully  attracted,  the  next  one  less  so,  and  at 
each  further  removal  the  attractive  power  still  diminishes." 
Hence  the  failure  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The  image  of 
the  true  archetype  had  been  lost.  The  whole  institution 
had  degenerated.  What  Christ  did  was  to  bring  down  again 
the  idea  of  priesthood  from  heaven  to  earth. 

And  because  Christ  in  His  own  person  represented  a 
renewal  of  the  archetype  of  the  priesthood,  it  was  possible 
for  Him,  as  for  no  other,  to  offer  the  perfect  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  which  alone  could  be  offered  in  the  ideal  sanctuary 
in  heaven. 

IV. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  argument  that  Platonism  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  general  movement  of  the  argument 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  shall  naturally  expect 
to  find  other  traces  of  it  when  the  line  of  reasoning  leaves, 
as  it  so  often  does,  the  main  track  and  wanders  into  lanes 
and  byways.  We  may  take  as  our  first  example  the  picture 
of  the  ideal  city  in  xii.  22.  "  Ye  have  come  to  Mount  Sion 
and  the  city  of  the  living  God  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. " 
This  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  archetype  of  the  earthly 
city,  We  must  not,  ho\vever,  press  the  argument  too  far 
in  this  particular  case.  The  same  conception  appears  in 
Apocalyptic  literature.  We  find,  for  instance,,  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  the  well-known  words,  "  And  I  saw  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God, 
made  ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  "  (xxi.  2). 
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Then  there  is  the  famous  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra, 
where  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  appears  to  the 
seer  under  the  figure  of  a  disconsolate  woman  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  her  son  (ix.  38  ;  x.  28).  The  rise  of  this  conception 
may  be  explained  perhaps  along  the  lines  which  Charles 
suggests  in  his  note  on  II.  Baruch  iv.  3.  "  The  growing 
transcendence  and  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  God,  combined 
with  the  deepened  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  consequent 
sense  of  the  unfit  ness  of  Jerusalem  as  God's  habitation,  led 
to  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem 
complete  in  all  its  points."  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  development  was  considerably  assisted  by  the 
Hellenising  tendencies  at  work  at  the  time,  and  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  in  Hebrews  the  conception  was  inten- 
sified and  made  more  vivid  by  the  predilection  of  the 
writer  for  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

In  connexion  with  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
there  occurs  a  reference  to  "  the  Church  of  the  firstborn 
who  are  enrolled  in  heaven  "  (v.  33).  The  exegesis  of  the 
passage  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  whether  the  Church  was 
composed  of  angels  or  of  men  is  a  disputed  point.  But 
there  is  at  any  rate  something  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
the  allusion  here  is  to  the  eternal  and  heavenly  church  which 
is  the  archetype  and  counterpart  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

But  it  is  in  his  conception  of  Faith  that  the  writer  shows 
most  clearly  the  reflex  influence  of  the  Platonic  background, 
and  it  is  his  Platonism  which  explains  the  divergence  between 
this  doctrine  and  the  more  specifically  Christian  conception 
which  we  find  in  Paulinism.  The  fundamental  principle 
in  Hebrews  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  belief  in  two  worlds,  the 
one  the  world  of  heavenly  realities,  the  other  the  world  of 
earthly  shadows  and  phantoms.  The  problem  for  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  is  the  old  problem  which  Plato  tried  to 
face  long  before  his  time :  How  can  we  pass  from  the  one 
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world  to  the  other,  from  the  phantoms  and  the  shadows  to 
the  eternal  realities  ?  Plato  attempted  to  devise  a  system 
of  education  to  make  the  passage  from  the  one  sphere  to 
the  other  possible.  The  writer  of  Hebrews  discovers  a  far 
more  effectual  way.  In  the  first  place  the  heavenly  sphere 
has  broken  into  the  world  of  time  and  space  in  the  person 
of  Christ  who  opened  up  a  new  and  living  way  between  the 
two.  In  the  second  place  by  the  power  of  faith  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  rise  from  the  region  of  shadows  and  enter  into 
the  realm  of  reality.  Faith  is  the  eXe7%o?  ov  /3Xe7ro/AeWi>— 
the  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world.  By 
faith  man  soars  beyond  the  fyawopeva  into  the  voovpeva. 
By  faith  Moses  was  enabled  to  endure  because  he  "  saw 
Him  who  is  invisible."  By  faith  Abraham  saw  the  vision 
of  the  eternal  city"  which  hath  foundations,  whose  architect 
and  builder  is  God  Himself."  All  the  patriarchs  were  in 
quest  of  the  better — that  is  the  heavenly — realm,  and,  like 
the  patriarchs,  Christians  too  have  no  abiding  city  here, 
but  seek  the  ideal  city  that  is  yet  to  be. 

One  striking  addition  the  writer  of  Hebrews  makes  to  the 
Platonic  circle  of  ideas.  He  blends  with  them  a  Christian 
eschatology.  The  gulf  which  at  present  separates  the  two 
worlds  from  each  other  is  not  destined  to  remain  for  ever. 
The  phantoms  and  shadows  must  pass  away  and  the  eternal 
realities  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.  Faith  is  not  merely 
the  proving  of  things  not  seen,  it  is  also  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for.  As  A.  B.  Davidson  has  put  it  in  words 
quoted  by  Moffatt,  "  The  author  of  Hebrews  .  .  .  says 
that  Christianity  is  eternal  just  as  it  shall  be  everlasting, 
and  that  the  true  heavenly  things  of  which  it  consists  thrust 
themselves  forward  on  to  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  and 
took  cosmical  embodiment  in  order  to  suggest  their  coming 
everlasting  manifestation." 

"  The  peculiarity  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  "says?  Hegel, 
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"  is  that  it  seeks  the  elevation  of  consciousness  into  the 
realm  of  spirit."  These  words  also  aptly  describe  the 
practical  aim  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  author 
of  Hebrews  was  the  first  to  see,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  Justin 
Martyr,  that  "  the  Platonic  dogmas  are  not  foreign  to 
Christianity,"  but  that  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  not  only  of 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  but  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  as  well.  H.  T.  ANDREWS. 
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THE  March  1917  number  of  the  EXPOSITOR  contains  an 
interesting  article  entitled,  When  was  Jesus  Christ  Born  ? 
by  Enrico  Masini,  LL.D.,  Florence.  He  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  date  was  November  28,  6  B.C. 

He  claims  that  this  result  is  supported  by  four  arguments, 
connected  with — 

(1)  The  records  of  Clement  (p.  180  ff.). 

(2)  The  age  of  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  His  Ministry 
(p.   185). 

(3)  The  Roman  Census  (p.  186). 

(4)  Ecclesiastical  Anniversaries  (p.   187  ff.). 

At  the  outset  he  mentions  the  difficulties  which  exist  in 
this  investigation.  The  earliest  Christian  writers,  he  says, 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  chronology,  as  they  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  spreading  the  teaching  of  their  Divine 
Master.  Subsequent  writers  gave  unreliable  and  contra- 
dictory evidence,  probably  because  they  depended  only 
on  oral  tradition. 

(1)  The  records  of  Clement. — Dr.  Masini  informs  us  that 
Clement,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  190,  has  been  guilty  of  the 
anachronism  of  taking  away  three  years  from  the  life  of 
our  Lord ;  he  also  points  out  a  very  evident  contradiction 
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in  this  author's  figures,  his  total  of    several   periods    not 
agreeing  with  their  true  sum. 

Dr.  Masini  thinks  that  copyists  carelessly  made  many 
mistakes  in  transcription,  so  he  proceeds  to  correct  them 
on  some  plan,  not  easy  to  follow.  He  then  makes  Clement's 
figures  to  agree  among  themselves  in  indicating  6  B.C.  for 
the  Nativity. 

Dr.  Masini  candidly  states  that  many  scholars  have  dis- 
credited this  early  Christian  author,  and  surely  they  were 
right  !  It  is  indeed  strange  that  Dr.  Masini  should  quote 
him,  after  the  caution  he  has  given  about  the  chrono- 
logical unt  rust  worthiness  of  the  sub -apostolic  writers. 

(2)  The  age  of  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  His  Ministry. — 
Dr.  Masini  dates  the  first  Passover  in  our  Lord's  Ministry 
March  22,  A.D.  26.  This  is  most  probably  correct.  He 
assumes  that  the  Ministry  began  early  in  A.D.  26.  Counting 
back  thirty  years  and  some  days  (Lukeiii.  23),  he  thinks  that 
November  28,  6  B.C.,  is  covered  by  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion, because,  he  says,  "  ' about  thirty  years  of  age'  must 
mean,  that  by  some  days,  more  or  less,  Jesus  had  completed 
the  thirtieth  year  of  His  age." 

Dean  Alford,  however,  writing  on  this  expression,  states, 
"  It  admits  of  considerable  latitude,  but  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, viz.,  over  thirty  years.  He  (Christ)  could  not  well 
be  under,  seeing  that  was  the  appointed  age  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  service  of  God  by  the  Levites 
(Num.  iv.  3)  ...  it  might  cover  any  age  from  thirty  to 
thirty- two  or  thirty-three." 

When  our  Lord  visited  the  Temple  in  His  boyhood,  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  twelve  (not  about  twelve)  years  old 
(Luke  ii.  42).  He  must  then  have  been  some  weeks  or 
months  more  than  that  age,  as  no  one  believes  that  He 
was  born  at  a  feast  of  Passover.  He  is  nevertheless  de- 
scribed, as  would  be  usual  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
Dimply  as  twelve  years  old, 
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Hence  we  must  agree  with  the  Dean  that  the  expression, 
"  about  thirty  years  of  age,"  most  probably  denotes  a 
considerable  excess,  possibly  as  much  as  three  years,  and 
not  a  difference  merely  of  days,  as  Dr.  Masini  suggests. 
These  considerations,  therefore,  favour  the  date  8  B.C.  more 
than  6  B.C.  for  the  Nativity. 

(3)  The  Roman  Census. — Dr.  Masini  allows  that  no  true 
and  proper  Census  took  place  in  6  B.C.,  but  he  endeavours  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  by  saying,  "  We  must  conclude  that 
Luke,  and  the  other  early  writers,  used  the  word  in  an 
inexact  sense,  while  holding  that  they  narrate  an  indisputable 
fact."  He  thinks  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist  refers 
to  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Rome,  which  Quirinius  obliged 
Herod  to  impose  upon  his  subjects  in  6  B.C.  Kepler  is 
quoted  as  confirming  the  date  of  this  oath,  and  his  testimony 
is  adduced  as  "  a  most  powerful  argument  in  support  of 
that  date  "  for  the  Nativity  !  But  the  oath  of  allegiance 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us,  and  this 
argument  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  now  well  established,  from  recent 
sound  archaeological  discoveries,  that  a  Census  was  taken 
every  fourteen  years  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  first  of 
them  (Luke  ii.  2)  in  8  B.C.,  when  (as  proved  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay)  Quirinius  was  the  supreme  military  governor  in 
Syria,  with  Sentius  Saturninus  ruling  under  him  in  a  civil 
capacity.  The  date  of  the  Nativity  is  thus  clearly  demon- 
strated to  be  8  B.C.,  not  6  B.C. 

That  St.  Luke  could  not  have  confused  the  Census  with 
the  oath  of  fealty,  taken  two  years  later,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  twice  calls  the  Census  airoypa^ri  (Luke  ii.  2  ; 
Acts  v.  37) — the  very  Greek  word  which  heads  the  official 
Census  papers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  found  in 
recent  years  on  ancient  Egyptian  rubbish  heaps. 

(4)  Ecclesiastical  Anniversaries. — Dr.  Masini  states  that 
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when  Christianity  was  widely  adopted,  the  old  heathen 
festivals  were  given  Christian  names,  while  observed  on 
the  same  dates  as  before.  He  says,  "  the  intention  was  a 
good  one,  and  assisted  the  religious  propaganda";  but, 
it  may  well  be  added,  chronology  has  suffered,  because  no 
Christian  date  depending  on  any  of  these  anniversaries 
can  be  trustworthy.  Dr.  Masini  himself  states  that  Decem- 
ber 25  must  be  rejected  for  the  Nativity,  because  it  com- 
memorates the  festival  of  Mithras,  which  fell  on  that  day, 
and  also  the  Saturnalia,  observed  at  about  the  same  season. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  he  appeals  to  the  dates  of 
some  Church  festivals. 

The  Epiphany  observed  on  January  6  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  but  Dr. 
Masini  prefers  to  take  it  as  the  Anniversary  of  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  at  the  end  of  the  Purification  (Luke  ii.  22). 
Counting  back  forty  days,  he  reaches  November  28  for  the 
Nativity. 

Dr.  Masini,  however,  tells  us,  half  a  page  further  on,  that 
January  6  is  the  Anniversary  of  the  finding  again  of  Osiris, 
and  he  consequently  rejects  it  as  the  date  for  the  Nativity 
itself,  as  had  been  proposed  by  Epiphanius.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  it  should  be  accepted  as  a 
reliable  day  for  the  Presentation. 

Our  author  states  that  the  Roman  Calendar  gives  Novem- 
ber 28  for  the  Nativity,  while  the  Ambrosian  one  indicates 
November  11.  He  takes  the  date  which  agrees  with  his 
theory. 

All  of  Dr.  Masini's  arguments  are  thus  seen  to  be  open  to 
objections. 

But  many  reasons  have  been  adduced  during  recent 
years  for  accepting  8  B.C.  for  the  Nativity.  This  date  was 
first  demonstrated  by  the  writer  in  his  book,  The  Magi, 
how  they  Recognised  Christ's  Star.  1907. 
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Canon  Sanday,  when  written  to  just  before  its  publication, 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  insuperable  objection  to 
8  B.C.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  mentioned  two  historical 
points  in  its  favour — 

"  (1)  That  it  would  probably  suit  the  cycles  of  Census 
taking. 

"  (2)  That  it  would  bring  the  Nativity  distinctly  under 
Sentius  Saturninus,  which  would  agree  with  the  express 
statement  of  Tertullian." 

Professor  Sir  William  Ramsay  provisionally  accepted  the 
date,  as  soon  as  the  book  was  written,  and  he  has  since 
repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  available  evidence 
points  to  8  B.C.  on  several  different  lines  of  reasoning. 

Canon  Knowling  has  stated  that  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  about  the  date  of  the  first  Census,  8  B.C., 
Quirinius  was  governing  in  Syria.1  This  year,  therefore,  is 
indicated  for  the  Nativity. 

The  further  arguments  now  adduced  in  favour  of  8  B.C. 
depend  on  Scriptural  references  to  well-known  secular 
events,  on  Scriptural  methods,  on  Jewish  observances,  on 
a  Jewish  record,  on  archaeology,  on  astronomy,  and  on  the 
tendencies  of  men  to  act  in  certain  ways  under  known 
conditions. 

Little  heed  is  given  to  the  unreliable  chronology  of  the 
sub-apostolic  writers,  or  to  the  dates  of  ecclesiastical  festi- 
vals, except  to  those  dependent  on  the  Jewish  Passovers, 
which  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  astronomical  tables 
of  new  moons. 

We  first  endeavour  to  determine  the  season  of  the  year 
at  which  the  Nativity  occurred. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  enrolment 
could  take  place  at  any  time  in  the  year,  as  the  Roman 
Government  had  not  a  sufficient  staff  to  take  the  Census 

1  Trans.    Victoria  Institute,  vol.  xlv.   1913.  p.  37. 
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on  one  given  day,  as  we  do  now.  We  must  therefore 
consider  when  it  was  most  probable  that  a  journey  of 
some  eighty  miles  by  road  or  path  from  Nazareth  to  Beth- 
lehem would  be  undertaken  ;  it  would  not  be  in  winter, 
when  snow  would  hinder  travel,  nor  would  it  be  at  a  season 
when  agricultural  operations  required  attention. 

As  all  male  Jews  were  ordered  to  attend  the  three  great 
feasts  of  Passover,  Harvest,  and  Tabernacles  each  year  at 
Jerusalem  (Deut.  xvi.  16),  and  as  Bethlehem  is  only  about 
six  miles  from  the  capital,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  must  have  selected  the  time  of  one  of  these  festivals 
for  their  enrolment,  so  that  the  former  should  avoid  a 
fourth  long  journey  during  the  year.  The  inn  was  crowded 
on  their  arrival;  this  would  occur  at  a  feast  when  many 
would  lodge  in  Bethlehem,  but  there  would  be  no  crowding 
if  some  only  came  for  enrolment. 

Passover,  in  early  spring,  must  be  excluded,  because 
it  would  then  have  been  too  cold  for  sheep  to  remain  in  the 
open  at  night,  as  we  know  was  the  case  at  the  Nativity. 

The  feast  of  Harvest  only  lasted  for  one  day,  and  very 
likely  would  not  have  afforded  sufficient  time  for  the  enrol- 
ment ;  it  was  at  a  comparatively  busy  season  of  the  agri- 
cultural year,  the  attendance  at  it  was  less  than  at  the 
other  feasts,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  Mary, 
at  least,  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  at  that  time. 

But  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  warm  days  of  early 
autumn,  when  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  had  been  gathered 
in,  satisfies  the  conditions  perfectly. 

Herod  would  doubtless  encourage  the  enrolment  of  as 
many  people  as  his  arrangements  would  allow  of,  just 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight-day  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, because  the  Jews  would  afterwards  be  absorbed 
with  their  religious  services,  which  were  then  of  a  particularly 
joyous  nature  (Deut.  xvi.  15)  ;  consequently  they  would 
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not  then  be  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  new  law.  We  know 
from  both  sacred  (Acts  v.  37)  and  secular  history  that 
serious  riots  took  place  at  subsequent  enrolments. 

There  is  good  historical  testimony  to  show  that  10-9  B.C. 
was  a  Sabbath  year,  when  the  sowing  and  gathering  in  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xxv.  3-7) ;  consequently  the  resumed  harvest  and  vint- 
age in  8  B.C.  must  have  been  particularly  important ,  and  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  that  year  would  then  be  especially 
joyful  and  therefore  most  suitable  for  the  Census  of  consider- 
able numbers,  from  Herod's  point  of  view. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  Joseph  and  Mary  enrolled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  8  B.C.,  and  that  the 
Nativity  took  place  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
Nativity  was  at  a  feast  of  Tabernacles,  for  it  is  note- 
worthy that  many  great  events  in  Scripture  were  timed 
to  take  place  on  special  anniversaries. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  giving  of  the  Promise  to 
Abraham,  and  the  Exodus,  both  took  place  at  a  Passover 
anniversary  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14  ;  Exod.  xii.  41,  51).  The  Ark 
rested  on  Ararat,  and  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  most 
probably  made  on  the  day  of  the  waving  of  the  firstfruits 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10,  11  ;  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  Exod.  xiv.  22).  The  Law, 
according  to  Jewish  belief,  was  given  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  Harvest  or  Pentecost  (Exod.  xix.  1,  10,  11).  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  Solomon's  Temple  on  the  first 
day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (1  Kings  viii.  2,  10,  11). 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  was  on  a  Passover 
day.  The  Resurrection  was  on  the  day  when  the  first- 
fruits  were  waved  before  the  Lord.  And  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Hence  it  would  appear  to  be  very  appropriate  that  the 
Nativity  should  have  been  at  a  feast  of  Tabernacles.  This 
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indeed  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  passage,  "  The  Word  be- 
came flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us  "  (John  i.  14).  We  have 
already  noticed  that  there  must  have  been  special  joy  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  8  B.C.  ;  this  would  harmonise  with 
the  gladness  evinced  by  many  at  the  Nativity  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  the  angels,  by  the  shepherds,  by  Simeon,  by 
Anna,  and  by  the  Magi. 

Taking  it,  then,  as  accepted  that  the  Nativity  was  at  a 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find  the  year  8  B.C.  indicated  by 
two  further  lines  of  evidence  connected  with — 

(1)  The  vision  to  Zacharias. 

(2)  The  similitude  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Morning  Star. 
(1)  The  vision  to  Zacharias  (Lukei.  8-20). — The  connexion 

between  this  event  and  the  Nativity  may  not  be  apparent 
at  once,  but  it  is  most  interesting.  There  were  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests  for  the  Temple  service ;  each  course 
served  for  a  week,  that  of  Jehoiarib  being  the  first,  and 
that  of  Abijah,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged,]  the  eighth 
(1  Chron.  ix.  24,  25,  xxiv.  1-19  ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8). 

We  learn  from  Jewish  sources  that  the  first  course  had 
just  again  begun  their  tour  of  service  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
the  ninth  of  the  fifth  month,  Ab.  or  August  4,  A.D.  70, 
when  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  burned  by  the  soldiers 
of  Titus.1 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  sequence  of 
the  courses  had  been  correctly  maintained  during  the 
previous  eighty  years,  because  all  Jewish  observances  were 
most  exactly  carried  out  in  those  times.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  that  the  course  of  Abijah  began  its  duties  on 
July  13,  9  B.C.  (and  also  on  other  days  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  weeks  before  and  afterwards). 

It  is  readily  found  that  some  434  days  must  have  elapsed 

1  The  Talmud  (Taaniih,  p.  29,  and  Erachim,  p.  11). 
VOL.  xiv.  24 
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between  the  date  of  the  vision  to  Zacharias  and  the  Nativity 
thus, — 

Completion    of    the    week    of    Temple    service 

(Luke  i.  13) 7    days. 

Five  months  to  the  Annunciation  (Luke  i.  26,  27) 

29J  x  5  days 147|-       „ 

(In  Hebrew  usage  "  in  the  sixth  month,"  just 

after  the  completion  of  five  months,  generally 

would  indicate  the  first  day.) 
From  the  Annunciation  to  the  Nativity,   40 

weeks  280 


Total,  434f   days. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  days  added  to  July  13, 
9  B.C.,  conduct  us  to  September  20,  8  B.C.,  for  the  Nativity. 
This  is  known  to  have  been  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  that  year  from  the  astronomical  tables  of 
new  moons. 

It  cannot  however  be  claimed  that  this  method  of  investi- 
gation establishes  exactly  September  20  in  8  B.C.,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  always  certain  which  of  two  days  was  chosen  for 
a  new  moon  ;  and  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  first  day 
of  the  month  is  intended  by  the  expression  "  in  the  sixth 
month"  though  it  is  most  probable.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Nativity  could  well  have  occurred  on 
one  of  the  eight  days  of  this  feast  in  8  B.C.  On  the  other 
hand  if  trial  is  made  with  dates  other  than  July  13,  9  B.C., 
for  the  vision  to  Zacharias,  it  will  be  found  that  no  part  of  a 
feast  of  Tabernacles  can  be  pointed  to  for  the  Nativity  in 
the  years  just  before  or  after  8  B.C. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  argument  rests  on  a  Jewish 
record  which  has  no  bias  to  help  in  any  Christian  investiga- 
tion. It  is  also  free  from  the  causes  of  the  chronological 
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unt rust  worthiness  of  our  ecclesiastical  anniversaries,  because 
the  date  of  the  burning  of  the  Temple  has  no  connexion  with 
the  commemoration  of  any  heathen  festival.1 

(2)  The  similitude  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Morning  Star. 
This  similitude  is  evident  from  scriptural  passages  which 
speak  of  the  Baptist  as  going  before  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  alluded  to  as  the  Sun  (Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2  ;  Luke  i. 
76,  78  ;  Mark  i.  7,  etc.).  Just  as  the  rising  of  the  Morning 
Star  proclaims  the  advent  of  the  orb  of  day,  so  did  the 
Baptist  proclaim  the  coming  of  the  Saviour. 

On  three  important  occasions  did  John  go  before  the  face 
of  our  Lord ;  at  his  birth,  five  months  before  the  Nativity ; 
at  his  Ministry,  which  ushered  in  that  of  our  Saviour  ;  and 
at  his  violent  death,  which  preceded  the  Crucifixion  of  his 
Master  by  about  a  year. 

The  Morning  Star  attracted  very  great  attention  in 
ancient  times,  being  not  only  an  object  of  worship,  but 
also  a  time-keeper,  useful  as  the  herald  of  day.  Dr.  Pinches 
tells  us  that  the  ancient  Assyrians  named  the  planet  Delebet, 
she  who  proclaims.  Several  of  our  English  poets  have 
referred  to  this  office,  as  for  instance,  Dryden,  who  wrote 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth — 

Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  Morning  Star. 

But  the  planet  also  serves  chronologically  on  a  larger 
scale.  Let  us  consider  briefly  the  cycle  of  its  appearances 
and  movements.  It  shines  towards  the  end  of  each  night 
continuously  in  the  eastern  sky  for  about  nine  months,  at 
first  close  to  the  sun  and  hardly  visible  in  the  daybreak  ; 
in  a  few  days  it  has  moved  further  away,  rises  in  the 
dark  and  increases  in  brightness,  soon  becoming  the  most 
brilliant  object  in  the  heavens  next  to  the  sun  and  moon ; 
afterwards,  however,  it  gradually  pales  as  it  again  approaches 

1  For  details  and  calculations  see  Trans.  Victoria  Institute,  vol.  xli. 
1909,  p.  197  ff. 
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the  sun,  soon  it  disappears  from  view  altogether  for  several 
nights  in  succession,  and  then  it  begins  to  shine  faintly 
in  the  western  sky  near  the  sunset  as  the  Evening  Star ; 
it  gradually  increases  in  brilliancy,  moving  away  from  the 
sun,  which  it  approaches  again  as  it  grows  dim,  after  shining 
for  about  nine  months.  It  then  again  becomes  invisible 
for  a  short  time,  until  it  reappears  in  the  east  before  day- 
break as  the  Morning  Star  ;  all  these  phenomena  are  then 
repeated  in  the  same  order,  the  complete  cycle  being  per- 
formed in  a  little  more  than  nineteen  months. 

Approximately,  five  cycles  of  Venus  are  contained  in 
eight  years,  consequently  all  the  changes  noted  above  are 
repeated  at  the  same  season  after  every  eight  years'  interval. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  remarked  that  our  Lord  and  John 
the  Baptist  adopted  the  practice  of  the  prophets  of  old 
in  alluding  to  things  actually  present  when  giving  their 
parabolic  discourses. 

If  we  agree  with  Dr.  Masini  that  the  first  Passover  in 
our  Lord's  Ministry  was  in  A.D.  26,  and  the  Crucifixion  in 
A.D.  29,  it  is  readily  found  by  astronomical  calculations 
that  the  Morning  Star  was  shining  at  the  end  of  each  night 
on  every  occasion  when  John  is  recorded  as  witnessing 
successfully  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  our  Lord  referred  to 
him  as  "  the  lamp  that  burneth  "  (Johnv.  35),  and  as  "  My 
messenger  before  Thy  face"  (Matt. xi.  10).  But  the  planet 
was  not  shining  on  the  early  mornings  of  the  days  when  he 
was  cast  into  prison,  and  when  he  was  killed.  There  was 
no  Morning  Star  on  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  itself  failed  on  that  day  (Luke  xxiii.  45). 
There  are  also  other  agreements  between  the  shining  of  the 
Morning  Star  and  the  witnessing  of  the  Baptist,  if  A.D.  29 
is  accepted  for  the  Crucifixion,  at  the  close  of  a  ministry  of 
more  than  three  years. 

But  if  any  other  year  just  before  or  just  after  is  taken 
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for  the  Crucifixion,  this  continuous  harmony  no  longer  exists. 

Finding,  then,  this  relationship  to  prevail  during  our 
Lord's  ministry,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the  Morning 
Star  was  also  shining  at  the  birth  of  the  human  Forerunner, 
at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  also  at  the  visit  of  the 
Magi,  since  the  Star  which  they  saw  in  the  east  was  almost 
certainly  the  planet  Venus  shining  as  the  Morning  Star  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  as  we  shall  presently  endea- 
vour to  show. 

These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  astronomically  if  autumn 
8  B.C.  is  accepted  for  the  Nativity.  But  the  Morning  Star 
was  not  visible  at  all  in  November  6  B.C.  nor  during  the 
next  few  weeks  when  the  Magi  would  have  paid  their 
visit. 

Dean  Alford  remarks  in  his  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  that  "  the  expression  of  the  Magi,  '  we  have  seen 
His  Star,'  does  not  seem  to  point  to  any  miraculous 
appearance,  but  to  something  observed  in  the  course  of 
their  watching  of  the  heavens." 

This  seems  very  probable.  Can  we  find  which  Star  it 
was  ?  The  description  twice  given  (Matt.  ii.  2,  9)  that  it 
was  seen  in  the  east,  suggests  the  idea  that,  unlike  all 
other  stars,  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  sky. 
This  is  true  of  the  Morning  Star. 

Many  have  thought  (as  did  the  writer,  when  he  published 
The  Magi,  etc.),  that  a  miraculous  movement  was  given  to 
the  planet  when  it  "  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
Child  was"  (Matt.  ii.  9).1 

But  it  has  since  been  suggested  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Cronin,1 
and  it  is  most  probably  true,  that  this  expression  denotes 
the  change  of  direction  taken  by  the  Magi.  On  their  way 
to  Jerusalem  they  had  journeyed  on  a  westerly  course,  the 
Morning  Star,  being  in  the  east,  was  then  behind  them 

i  See  also  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  1907,  p.  216. 
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when  they  started  each  day  before  dawn,  as  is  usual  in 
eastern  travel.  But  when  they  went  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethlehem,  their  direction  towards  the  end  was  south- 
easterly, and  consequently  as  they  approached  their  des- 
tination it  may  well  have  appeared  that  the  Star  stood 
over  where  the  young  Child  was. 

This  explanation  has  perhaps  been  anticipated  by  the 
Spanish  explorers  who  discovered  the  Island  of  Ysabel 
in  the  South  Seas,  for  they  made  use  of  language,  very 
similar  to  that  employed  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  to 
describe  an  appearance  which  simply  resulted  from  the 
course  they  were  steering. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  9,  A.D.  1568, 
their  leading  ship  was  cautiously  threading  its  way  through 
the  shallows  of  a  dangerous  reef  on  their  way  to  a  natural  har- 
bour. The  bottom  was  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  the  channel  was 
narrow.  The  planet  Venus  was  then  seen  shining  brilliantly 
over  the  maintop  in  front  of  them.  "  There  appeared  to 
us,"  wrote  the  pilot  Hernando  Gallego,  "  a  real  Star,  though 
it  was  broad  day,  and  we  took  it  for  a  guide,  and  a  good 
omen,  and  grew  cheerful  and  full  of  hope." 

The  leader,  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  wrote,  "  We  bore  upon 
our  course,  firmly  persuaded  that  our  Lord  favoured  us 
through  the  intercession  of  .  .  .  the  three  Magi,  who  had  ever 
been  our  advocates.  ...  I  called  the  port  Bahia  de  la 
Estrella  (Bay  of  the  Star)." 1 

The  skilful  pilot  was  most  certainly  familiar  with  the 
planet  Venus  and  its  movements  ;  and  all  the  crews  must 
very  soon  have  found  out  that,  in  the  tropics,  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  day-time  for  weeks  together,  when 
it  is  at,  or  near,  its  greatest  brilliancy. 

The  planet  was  called  "  a  guide  "  because  it  happened 

1  The  Discovery  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  Translated  by  Lord  Amherst 
of  Hackney,  1901,  pp.  19,  111,  230. 
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to  be  in  front  of  them  during  the  anxious  time  when  they 
were  sounding  their  way  through  the  reef. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  periodicity  of  the  shining  of  Venus 
as  the  Morning  Star,  the  thought  naturally  occurs  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  Spanish  date,  February  9,  A.D.  1568. 
As  the  Morning  Star  only  shines  for  about  nine  months  out 
of  every  nineteen,  and  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
nine  it  is  not  sufficiently  brilliant  to  be  seen  by  day,  even 
in  the  tropics,  it  follows  that  the  chances  are  at  least  five 
or  six  to  one  (probably  more)  against  the  possibility  of  its 
visibility  by  day  in  the  Solomon  Islands  on  any  date  taken 
at  random.  Mr.  Maunder,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  was  consulted,  and  he  calculated  that  on  the 
day  in  question  the  Morning  Star  was  shining,  and  at  almost 
its  maximum  brilliancy,  most  certainly  easily  visible  in 
the  tropics  in  the  day-time.  The  truthfulness  of  the  Spanish 
date  is  thus  confirmed. 

Towards  the  close  of  8  B.C.  the  Magi  could  only  have 
seen  the  planet  before  daybreak,  partly  because  their 
latitude  was  too  high,  but  chiefly  because  the  Morning 
Star  was  then  only  faintly  shining  towards  the  end  of  its 
period. 

But  the  conditions  in  8  B.C.  and  in  A.D.  1568  were 
parallel ;  the  appearance  of  the  planet  in  both  cases  helped 
to  confirm  a  date.  No  miraculous  occurrence  is  recorded 
in  either  instance. 

Just  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  there  was  a  very  wide- 
spread expectation  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was 
imminent ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Magi,  \vho 
accepted  the  authority  of  Scripture  (Matt.  ii.  5,  6),  came  to 
this  conclusion  from  their  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

If  they  had  reasoned  that  the  Nativity  would  most 
fittingly  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  feast  of  Tabernacles,  with 
the  Morning  Star  shining  (Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2)  after  it  had 
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given  a  prolonged  heralding ;  and  if  they  had  further 
considered  that  it  would  most  harmoniously  be  at  a  first 
feast  of  Tabernacles  after  a  Sabbath  year,  they  would  have 
data  before  them-  definitely  pointing  to  8  B.C.1 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Magi  undertook  their  journey  as 
the  result  of  their  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  we  are  not  told 
that  they  had  any  special  revelation. 

Looking  back  on  our  really  ample  evidences,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  8  B.C.  was  the  year  of  the 
Nativity.  We  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  because  we 
have  found  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Magi  may  have 
looked  forward  to  the  same  year  from  their  prayerful  and 
intelligent  searching  of  prophetic  and  other  Scriptures. 

The  finding  of  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  academic  interest.  If,  as  we  believe  we  have 
done,  we  have  plainly  demonstrated  its  historic  character, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  affirm,  as  some  have  done,  that 

the  Gospels  are  mere  myths. 

GEORGE  MACKINLAY. 


THE  EUCHARISTIC  CUP. 

THE  "  Report  on  Unfermented  Wine '' 2  published  by 
request  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Anglican  community 
chows  that  that  society  is  now  aroused  to  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  Atheistic  or  anti-Christian  writers  declare 
that  a  campaign  against  intemperance  cannot  logically  be 
carried  on  by  a  Church  which  employs  alcoholic  liquor  in 
its  most  solemn  rite  ;  and  there  are  besides  aesthetic  and 
sanitary  objections  to  the  use  of  the  same  cup  by  a  mixed 

1  For  fuller  considerations  see  The  Magi,  etc.,  pp.  249-262. 
«  S.PC.K.,  1917, 
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multitude.  A  drastic  method  of  avoiding  the  latter 
difficulty  is  the  substitution  of  numerous  minute  vessels  for 
a  single  chalice  ;  one  more  commonly  employed,  which  is 
less  effective,  is  the  wiping  of  the  cup  after  administration 
to  each  communicant.  The  former  objection  is  avoided 
in  many  communities  of  Christians  by  the  use  of  "  unfer- 
mented  wine  "  ;  which  the  authors  of  this  Report  show 
to  have  no  authority  in  either  Jewish  or  Christian  antiquity. 

How  greatly  the  importance  attached  to  the  rite  grew 
after  Christianity  had  spread  appears  by  comparison  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  second 
generation  of  Christians 1  and  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of 
Thomas,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century.  In  the  former  work  conversion  is  often 
followed  by  baptism  ; 2  the  Eucharist  is  not  mentioned  even 
where  from  the  later  standpoint  we  might  reasonably  expect 
it — as  when  Paul  bids  farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders.  At 
best  it  is  possible  to  find  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  "  breaking 
of  bread  "  3  by  the  early  converts,  and  on  Sunday  at  Troas, 
without,  however,  any  mention  of  wine.  But  in  the  Acts 
of  Thomas  conversion  is  followed  by  unction  and  baptism, 
and  communion  regularly  follows.  The  original  text  of  this 
work,  so  far  as  language  goes,  appears  to  be  the  Syriac,  in 
which  bread  and  wine  are  used  on  these  occasions.  In  the 
Greek  texts  water  is  generally  substituted  for  the  wine, 
but  at  times  the  second  element  is  omitted.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  then,  the  Eucharistic  Cup  is  either  unknown 
as  a  rite,  or  else  is  disregarded.  A  century  later  it  has 
become  important,  and  the  subject  of  controversy. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  x.  14,  the  subject 
of  idolatry  leads  the  writer  to  deal  with  "  the  cup  of  the 
blessing  which  we  bless  "  and  "  the  bread  which  we  break." 

1  See  prologue  to  third  Gospel. 
2  ii,  41,  viii.  12,  38,  etc.  3  ii.  46,  xx,  7,  11, 
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The  "  cup  of  the  blessing  "  is,  he  says,  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  bread  communion  of  Christ's  body. 
He  explains  the  process  of  thought  in  the  second  case. 
There  being  one  loaf,  we,  though  many,  as  we  all  partake  of 
that  one  loaf,  are  one  body.  "  The  human  frame  consists 
partly  of  solids  and  partly  of  fluids  "  1 ;  the  former  in  the 
naive  language  of  antiquity  were  supposed  to  be  made  of 
bread,  the  latter  of  wine.  The  gods,  according  to  Homer^ 
neither  eat  corn  nor  drink  red  wine  ;  therefore  they  are 
bloodless  and  are  called  immortal.  The  bread  then  is 
Christ's  body  potentially,  just  as  Homer  calls  wheat  "  men's 
marrow."  And  the  charge  of  cannibalism  which  atheistic 
and  anti-Christian  writers  still  bring  against  the  Eucharist 
is  from  this  point  of  view  absurd. 

Now  the  Cup  of  Blessing  2  appears  to  be  familiar  to  the 
Jewish  Oral  Tradition,  but  by  no  means  so  to  its  mediaeval 
commentators.  The  chief  passage  about  it  is  the  following  :  3 
The  following  tradition  is  cited  :  ten  things  have  been  said 
about  the  Cup  of  Blessing  :  (1)  it  must  be  rinsed,  (2)  cleansed, 
(3)  neat,  (4)  full,  (5)  crowned,  (6)  covered,  (7)  taken  with  both 
hands,  (8)  given  ivith  the  right,  (9)  lifted  from  the  ground  a 
span,  (10)  gazed  upon.  Some  add  that  he  should  send  it  as  a 
present  to  his  family.  R.  Jochanan  says  :  we  say  four  things 
only :  rinsing,  cleansing,  neat  and  full.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
crowning,  R.  Yehudah  crowned  it  with  disciples,  R.  Chasda 
with  vessels.  With  regard  to  covering  R.  Papa  covered  it  and 
sat ;  R.  Assi  spread  a  napkin  on  the  top  and  took  it  with  his 
two  hands.  A  story  then  follows  of  the  anger  felt  by  the 
"  family,"  i.e.,  the  wife  of  a  Rabbi  to  whom  the  cup  had 
not  been  sent.  A  certain  amount  of  the  same  matter  is 
recorded  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud.4  As  with  other 
collections  of  Oral  Tradition  everything  is  vague  in  matters 

1  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  1878,  iii.  418. 

D13.  *  B.  Berachoth,  51a.  4  Berachoth,  vii.  §  5. 
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of  detail ;  all  that  can  be  gathered  is  that  "  the  Cup  of 
Blessing "  was  an  institution  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Loving  Cup  of  modern  banquets. 

The  details,  crowning,  doubtless  with  flowers,  covering, 
sending  from  left  to  right,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  inferred 
from  passages  of  Scripture,  are  likely  to  have  had  histories 
of  their  own,  and  could  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
other  folklore  ;  that  this  Cup  of  Blessing  is  what  developed 
into  the  Eucharistic  Cup  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
recorded  in  Matthew  xxvi.  28.  I  shall  drink  no  more  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine,  wjiich  contain  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
Jewish  Blessing  over  wine  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
Creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  1  The  words  "  this  fruit 
of  the  vine  "  are  a  quotation  from  the  blessing  which  has 
been  uttered. 

When  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  will  recognise 
that  this  Cup  of  Blessing  is  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  he  is  appealing,  he  says,  to  their  intelligence  ;  / 
speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.  He  does  not 
appear  in  this  place  to  be  appealing  to  the  tradition  which 
is  cited  in  the  next  chapter.  Drinking  the  same  wine  would 
then  to  his  mind  imply  community  of  blood  among  the 
drinkers.  The  reason  is  wiiat  has  been  seen,  viz.,  that 
wine  is  regarded  as  potentially  blood. 

That  this  cup  was  instituted  by  Christ  in  any  way  as  a 
rite  is  stated  only  in  the  following  chapter  ;  the  tradition 
which  is  there  produced  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  one 
regarded  by  critical  editors  as  an  interpolation  in  the  third 
Gospel  (xxii.  19,  20)  ;  but  the  words  rendered,  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me  are  found  in  that  report  only  in  connexion 
with  the  bread,  not  after  the  wine.  The  words  given  in  the 
Epistle  with  reference  to  the  Cup  (xi.  25)  Do  this  as  often 
as  ye  drink  in  remembrance  of  me  are  not  intelligible  without 
1  B.  Berachath,  1.  c. 
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comment,  for  there  is  no  statement  of  what  was  to  be  done  ; 
the  Cup  of  Blessing,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  itself 
instituted  then.  The  first  two  Gospels  say  nothing  of  the 
institution  of  a  rite  ;  and  the  fourth  Gospel  in  its  account 
of  the  Last  Supper  omits  the  whole  transaction.  Yet  the 
breaking  of  a  loaf  in  the  middle  of  the  meal,  as  is  emphasised 
in  the  first  two  Gospels  (Matt.  xxvi.  26  ;  Mark  xiv.  22) 
might  well  be  a  new  rite,  which  would  be  signified  in  the 
words  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Just,  then,  as  the  language  of  the  interpolation  in  the  third 
Gospel  appears  to  be  more  original  than  that  of  1  Corinthians 
in  its  reproduction  of  the  tradition,1  so  the  omission  of  the 
words  of  institution  seems  more  original  than  their  insertion 
in  the  case  of  the  Cup.  But  even  if  they  are  genuine,  their 
wording  implies  that  what  is  being  instituted  is  not  a  rite, 
but  an  association.  For  the  clause  as  oft  as  ye  drink  shows 
that  the  rite  or  practice  is  already  in  existence ;  only  a 
new  association  is  to  be  given  it. 

The  words  that  precede  are  exceedingly  difficult :  This 
cup  is  the  new  disposition  [covenant  or  testament]  in  my 
blood,  to  which  the  form  in  Luke  (xxii.  20)  adds  with  reference 
to  the  cup  which  is  poured  out  for  you.  Possibly  the  true 
interpretation  may  be  got  by  comparison  of  different 
reports. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  what  were  the  contents  of  the 
Cup  ?  The  Greek  Matthew  is  clear  that  it  contained  wine. 
The  words  /  will  not  drink  from  now  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine 
make  it  certain.  The  Syriac  Matthew  which  omits  this 
is  less  emphatic,  but  its  from  now  at  least  implies  the  same. 
In  the  second  Gospel  care  is  taken  to  tell  us  that  the  man 
whose  guidance  the  disciples  followed  to  the  house  where 
the  Last  Supper  was  to  be  held  was  carrying  a  flagon  of 

1  Compare  atfj-arl  p.ov  with  T£  ep.$  afytart  and  the  insertion  of  terlv. 
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water1]  which  at  the  least  suggests  that  the  liquid  to  be 
drunk  in  that  house  was  not  wine  but  water.  In  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Supper  the  second  Gospel 
introduces  some  slight  alterations  into  the  statement  of  the 
first  Gospel,  of  which  the  intention  can  perhaps  be  divined. 
Thus  :  Matthew  xxvi.  27-29  (Lewisian  Syriac)  :  And  Tie 
took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks  over  it  and  gave  to  them  and  said  : 
Take  drink  of  it,  all  of  you  ;  this  is  my  bloody  the  new  disposi- 
lion,  which  is  [to  be]  poured  out  on  behalf  of  many  to  the 
remission  of  sins.  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  shall  not  drink 
from  now  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  day  that  I  drink  it 
ivith  you  new  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear  ;  wine  is  what  produces  blood 
in  the  human  frame ;  the  Apostles  would  have  no  other 
chance  of  blood-communion  with  the  Speaker,  since  He 
was  not  to  drink  wine  again  in  this  world.  In  the  second 
Gospel  the  following  is  substituted :  xiv.  23-25  (R.V.  of 
Greek) :  And  he  took  a  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks 
he  gave  to  them  :  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said  unto 
them  :  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  [to  be]  poured 
out  for  many.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  more  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Here  the  omission  of  the  words  to  the  remission  of  sins  seems 
to  go  with  the  omission  of  the  word  new.  The  "  new  covenant " 
was  indeed  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  is 

1  xiv.  13.  The  word  KepA/uov  seems  normally  to  be  used  of  wine  ;  for 
water  apparently  vSpla  (John  iv.  28)  was  used.  A.  Goodrich-Freer, 
Things  seen  in  Palestine,  p.  108,  holds  that,  as  men  usually  carry  water 
in  skins, 'whereas  women  carry  it  in  jars,  the  sight  of  a  man  carrying 
it  in  a  jar  would  attract  attention.  G.  T.  Wilson,  Peasant  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land,  p.  128,  suggests  that  it  would  be  unusual  for  a  man  to  carry 
it  at  all;  he  and  H.  Rix,  Tent  and  Testament,  pp.  38,  42,  find  that 
women  often  carry  it  in  skins.  S.  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  505, 
could  never  get  a  man  to  bring  water.  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  576,  "  saw  many  people  coming  and  going  with  pitchers 
and  jars  " ;  in  Arabic  people  would  mean  "  men." 
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argued  in  Hebrews  x.  16,  17  ;  but  the  "  blood  of  the  coven- 
ant "  in  Exodus  xxiv.  8  has  no  apparent  connexion  with 
that  matter. 

The  transposition  of  the  words  :  This  is  my  blood,  etc., 
which  in  Matthew  precede  the  command  to  drink,  but  in 
Mark  follow  the  statement  that  the  Apostles  all  drank, 
seems  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  assertion  that  the 
Apostles  consciously  drank  blood.  The  words  :  This  is  r,iy 
blood  are  now  no  longer  applied  to  the  cup  before  the  Apostles 
have  drunk  its  contents,  but  afterwards  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  in  the  sentence,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  the  word  eat 
is  omitted  by  the  second  Gospel. 

Otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  the  words  were  interpreted 
by  the  author  of  this  Gospel  as  they  were  by  the  Greek 
reviser  of  the  first ;  and  the  omission  of  the  words  with  you 
in  the  sentence  about  the  next  time  of  drinking  avoids 
certain  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  sequel.  But  the 
substitution  of  no  more  for  from  now  may  well  be  intended 
to  imply  that  what  was  drunk  was  not  wine.  The  emphasis 
by  this  slight  change  falls  on  This  ;  it  is  not  wine  that  is 
to  be  the  last  liquid  which  enters  the  frame  of  the  Speaker ; 
and  since  the  flagon  brought  into  the  house  contained  water, 
we  may  infer  that  the  Cup  contained  that. 

In  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  Gospels 
we  can  see  that  two  objections  have  already  made  themselves 
felt ;  the  objection  to  what  anti-Christian  writers  call 
cannibalism,  and  the  objection  to  the  use  of  wine.  In  the 
third  Gospel  the  first  of  these  is  partly  avoided  by  the 
omission  of  the  words  identifying  the  contents  of  the  cup 
with  the  Speaker's  blood  ;  whereas  the  second  is  removed 
by  the  omission  of  the  word  drink.  The  Apostles  are  told 
to  distribute  the  contents  of  the  cup  amongst  themselves,  words 
more  suitable  to  the  retention  of  a  keepsake  than  to  imme- 
diate consumption.  Probably,  then,  the  omission  of  any 
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reference  to  the  Cup  in  connexion  with  the  "  breaking  of 
bread  "  in  the  Acts  is  due  to  the  supposition  that  the 
latter,  in  the  sense  of  the  Cup  of  Blessing,  was  not  to  be 
drunk  again  "  till  the  kingdom  of  God  come." 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  words  said  over  the  Cup. 
The  briefest  form  is  that  which  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr 
from  "  the  Memoirs  made  by  the  Apostles  which  are  called 
Gospels,"  *  Similarly  talcing  the  cup  and  giving  thanks  he 
said :  This  is  my  blood ;  and  gave  to  them  only.  This 
corresponds  with  what  is  said  over  the  bread  in  the  first 
three  Gospels. 

In  the  oldest  existing  Gospel,  the  Lewisian  Syriac,  the 
words  are,  as  has  been  seen,  This  is  my  blood,  the  new 
disposition,  which  is  poured  out  on  behalf  of  many  to  the 
remission  of  sins. 

It  is  not  clear  that  these  words  admit  of  any  grammatical 
construction  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  endeavours  to  combine 
the  words  which  is  poured  out  with  the  new  disposition  2 
thus  :  He  blessed  the  wine  too,  saying  :  Take,  drink,  this  is 
my  blood,  blood  of  the  vine  ;  the  holy  spring  of  joy  typifies 
the  word  which  is  poured  out  concerning  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins. 

According  to  this,  the  import  of  the  words  is  not  that  the 
wine  in  the  Cup  typifies  the  Saviour's  blood,  which  is  to  be 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  of  many  ;  but  that  the  wine 
here  called  blood,  i.e.,  of  the  vine,  typifies  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which,  according  to  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31-34,  quoted  in 
Hebrews  viii.  8-12,  etc.,  is  the  announcement  of  the  forgive, 
ness  of  sins.  Perhaps  Clement  is  also  thinking  of  John  xv.  1, 
where  the  Saviour  calls  himself  the  true  Vine.  It  would 
be  better  in  this  case  to  construe  :  This  my  blood  is  the  new 

1  Apology,  i.  §  66. 

2  Paedagogus,  II.  ii.  §  32.     In  the  Greek  the  word  for  "  disposition  "  is 
feminine,  the  participle  neuter  ;   the  combination  is  therefore  very  harsh. 
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disposition,  etc.  But  the  comment  seems  too  far-fetched 
to  admit  of  acceptance. 

In  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  for  my  blood,  the  new  disposi- 
tion, my  blood  of  the  disposition  is  substituted  ;  the  words 
are  thus  brought  nearer  Exodus  xxiv.  8  quoted  in  Hebrews 
ix.  20  according  to  the  Peshitta  Syriac  of  Exodus,  and  in  the 
Pistis  Sophia  by  the  omission  of  the  word  my  identity  with 
that  text  is  introduced  :  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant- 
The  Hebrew  and  LXX  texts  have  Behold  in  lieu  of  This  is. 

In  the  interpolation  of  Luke  xxii.  20  the  words  take  the 
following  form  :  This  cup  is  the  new  disposition  in  my  blood, 
which  cup  is  poured  out  on  your  account.  And  the  same 
form  appears  in  1  Corinthians  xi.  25  with  slight  grammatical 
differences  in  the  first  clause,  whereas  the  second  is  omitted. 
The  relation  of  these  forms  will  be  made  clearer  by  inspection 
of  the  Greek  : 

Matthew  (Lewisian)  :  TOVTO  yap  ecmv  TO  alfjbd  pov  fj  KCLLVJ] 
8ta#?7/e77  TO  nrepl  TroXXwv  eK^vvvo/jbevov  e£?  a(f>eo~i,v  dfjLapTtwv. 

Luke  (interpolation)  :  TOVTO  TO  TroTrjpiov  f)  Kaivrj  SiaOrjKr) 
cv  TO*  ai/JLaTL  fiov  TO  v7T6p  vfJi&v  e/c^vvvo/jLevov  . 

Paul  :   TOVTO  TO  TTOTijpiov  rj   /caLvrj  SiaOiJKrj  ecrTlv  eV   rcG 


The  relation  of  these  three  texts  does  not  seem  to  admit 
of  doubt  ;  the  second  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  grammatical 
sentence  of  the  first,  wherein,  however,  the  improvement 
introduces  a  fresh  awkwardness  ;  the  third  is  a  correction  of 
the  second,  which  improves  the  style  and  gets  rid  of  that 
awkwardness.  In  the  second  the  interpretation  of  this  by 
this  cup  causes  you  to  be  substituted  for  many.  In  lieu  of 
the  blood  shed  on  behalf  of  many,  it  is  the  cup  which  is 
poured  out  on  behalf  of  those  present.  But  was  it  poured 
out  ?  Hence  this  clause  is  omitted  in  the  third. 

Now,  if  the  form  quoted  by  Justin  be  compared  with  that 
found  in  the  Lewisian  Matthew,  and  it  be  noticed  that 
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according  to  Justin  what  the  Eucharist  commemorates  is 
not  the  Passion,  but  the  Incarnation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  words  The  new  disposition,  that  which  is  poured  out  on 
behalf  of  many  to  the  remission  of  sins,  have  the  form  of  a 
reader's  comment,  which  is  afterwards  by  different  altera- 
tions made  part  of  the  text.  And  this  doctrine  of  the 
"  new  disposition,"  whereby  the  sins  of  many  were  to  be 
remitted  by  a  single  sacrifice,  is  not  known  to  the  Gospels » 
wherein  the  phrase  New  Disposition  does  not  elsewhere 
occur,  but  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
whose  author  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  consummation "  as 
opposed  to  the  elementary  instruction,  which  consists  of 
repentance,  faith,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  eternal 
judgment.1 

If  this  author  had  been  aware  that  in  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist  this  doctrine  had  been  clearly  stated,  his 
method  would  surely  have  been  to  quote  the  Saviour's 
words,  and  illustrate  them  from  the  Old  Testament ;  whereas 
he  appears  neither  to  know  of  the  Eucharist  nor  of  the 
words  This  is  my  blood  of  the  disposition  or  of  the  new  disposi- 
tion, etc.,  having  been  used  in  connexion  with  it.  He 
therefore  works  out  laboriously  what  he  might  have  been 
at  liberty  to  assume.  And  he  incidentally  states  that  his 
readers  were  not  acquainted  with  this  doctrine,  and  gives 
the  impression  that  it  had  all  been  thought  out  by  himself. 
And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  rarity  of  the  phrase 
the  New  Disposition  in  the  collection  now  known  as  the  New 
Testament ;  according  to  the  Concordance  outside,  the 
narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
it  appears  to  occur  only  in  2  Corinthians  iii.  6,  in  the  same 
chapter  wherein  The  Old  Disposition  is  used  for  what  the 
Jews  and  early  Christians  call  The  Scripture. 

The  absence  of  allusion   to  the  Eucharistic  Cup  in  the 

1  vi.  1,  2. 
VOL.  xiv.  25 
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context  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  more  noticeable, 
because  its  author  displays  acquaintance  with  many  details 
of  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  v.  7,  8  there  is  an  account 
either  of  the  agony  in  the  Garden,  or  of  the  scene  in  John  xii. 
27,  28,  with  allusions  that  might  be  located  in  John  xi.  35, 
38,  41  and  43  ;  and  in  xiii.  12  he  mentions  that  Christ 
suffered  "  outside  the  Gate,"  which  is  also  distinctly  stated 
in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Hence  he  was  clearly  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Crucifixion. 
That  mentioning  the  "  blood  of  the  disposition "  three 
times,  he  should  think  of  it  only  as  sprinkled  (xii.  24), 
makes  it  certain  that  he  cannot  have  known  of  it  as  being 
drunk.  Had  he  known  of  this,  he  would  surely  have  called 
attention  to  this  further  difference  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Dispositions. 

Further,  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a 
development  of  the  Messianic  use  of  the  text  Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  of  which  no 
other  writing  of  the  New  Testament  makes  employment. 
It  is  this  theory  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  grounded  on  the 
text,  which  leads  him  to  deal  with  "  the  blood  of  the  Coven- 
ant," and  thence  to  "  the  new  disposition."  Had  these 
matters  been  in  the  Gospel  wherewith  he  was  acquainted 
his  homily  should  have  started  from  them.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  any  part  of  his  elaborate  system  from  the 
rest. 

Since,  however,  an  interpolator  of  the  text  of  Matthew 
must  have  had  some  reason  for  what  he  did,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  person  who  introduced  the  words 
turned  to  the  account  of  the  Sacrifice,  i.e.  the  Crucifixion, 
in  Matthew,  with  the  view  of  finding  the  shedding  of  blood 
mentioned  there.  In  this  he  failed ;  but  the  words  said 
over  the  Cup,  This  is  my  blood,  seemed  to  him  to  constitute 
an  adequate  reference,  whence  he  attached  to  them  the 
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words  which  are  got  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  the  history  of  the  text  has  been  correctly  made  out,  the 
oldest  form  of  it  is  what  appears  in  Justin ;  to  the  words 
This  is  my  blood  some  reader  added  the  notes  The  new 
disposition  (Hebrews  ix.  15)  ;  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins  (Hebrews  ix.  28).  This  is  the  form  in  which  they 
are  found  in  the  Lewisian  Matthew.  The  remaining  forms 
present  a  series  of  endeavours  to  make  of  the  whole  a 
sentence.  If  this  be  so,  the  passage  1  Corinthians  xi.  23  foil, 
cannot  belong  to  the  original  Epistle.  And  indeed  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  import  of  the  rite  appears  to 
differ  seriously  from  that  which  is  stated  in  chapter  x. 
According  to  xi.  26  it  commemorates  the  Cord's  death  ; 
and  this  certainly  follows  from  the- phrase  the  new  disposition 
in  my  blood,  which  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  that  a  "  disposition,"  i.e.,  covenant  or  testa- 
ment, requires  bloodshed,  and  indeed  the  death  of  the 
testator ;  an  argument  which  depends  on  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  word  SiaQjjfcrj.  But  the  account  given  in  chapter  x. 
is,  as  has  been  seen,  that  it  symbolises  the  union  of  the 
Christian  body,  since  all  the  members  draw  their  blood 
from  the  same  source.  The  topic  is  suggested  by  the  subject 
of  idolatry  ;  a  sacrifice  is  meat  offered  to  a  deity,  i.e.  an 
idol  or  a  demon  ;  he  who  partakes  of  the  same  meat  thereby 
enters  into  communion  with  the  idol ;  just  as  the  Jewish 
priest  enters  into  communion  with  the  altar  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  animal  whose  fat  and  blood  are  "  eaten  "  by 
the  altar  1 ;  where  indeed  "  the  altar  "  is  a  euphemism  for 
the  Deity  ;  the  Old  Testament  speaks  without  euphemism 
on  this  matter.2  This  account  of  the  rite  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  justly  censured  notions  of  eating  flesh  and  drinking 
blood,  since  the  words  are  used  potentially,  and  indeed 

1  B.  Gittin,  55b. 

2  Numbers  xxviii.  2    (my  food  R.V.)       Ezekiel  xliv.  7. 
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that  they  were  so  used  from  the  first  is  indicated  by  the 
employment  of  body  in  lieu  of  flesh.  But  the  account  in 
chapter  xi.  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  potential 
sense  ;  and  that  the  actual  sense  was  calculated  to  cause 
horror  and  scandal  is  admitted  in  John  vi.  60,  61. 

If  we  now  endeavour  to  use  these  considerations  for  the 
reform  of  the  Anglican  practice  in  the  administration  of 
the  Eucharist,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  two  attitudes  is 
permissible  ;  either  that  which  is  guided  wholly  by  experi- 
ence, and  ruthlessly  changes  whatever  is  shown  by  experience 
to  be  harmful ;  or  that  which  takes  for  its  norm  the  procedure 
of  the  earliest  generation  of  Christians.  It  would  seem  that 
both  these  principles  would  be  observed  by  either  omitting 
the  part  of  the  rite  connected  with  the  Cup  or  substituting 
water  for  wine  therein. 

It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  the  Total  Abstinence  move- 
ment is  one  which  aims  effectively  at  the  amelioration  of 
the  community,  and  it  is  undesirable  that  total  abstinence 
should  be  incompatible  with  complete  membership  of  the 
Anglican  community.  If,  therefore,  we  are  guided  by 
experience,  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  fermented  wine  in  the 
Eucharist  should  be  abandoned. 

But  it  has  also  been  seen  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Cup  was  instituted  by  Christ  as  a  rite ;  the  sole  tradition 
which  can  be  cited  for  this  purpose  has  no  more  than  that 
when  the  Cup  (of  Blessing)  is  drunk,  a  certain  association 
should  be  given  it.  In  the  condition  of  the  Church  described 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  may  be  allusions  to  the 
ritual  use  of  bread,  but  there  are  none  to  that  of  wine.  If 
what  the  rite  symbolises  is  what  is  explained  in  1  Corinthians 
x.,  viz.,  the  unity  of  the  Christian  society,  because  all  eat  of 
the  same  loaf,  the  further  employment  of  liquid  food  seems 
unnecessary  ;  but  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  water  is  obvi- 
ously sufficient.  And  it  would  be  well  too,  if  the  sacramental 
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formulae  were  so  altered  as  to  render  the  ghastly  charge 
brought  against  communicants  wholly  gratuitous. 

D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 
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THE  cry  of  "  Back  to  Christ "  has  not  disposed  of  Paul. 
The  great  Apostle  continues  to  give  criticism  a  busy  time. 
He  is  accused  of  having  perverted  the  simple  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  as  preached  by  Jesus  into  an  abstract  theology 
foreign  to  the  thought  and  purpose  of  Christ.  He  is  called 
the  second  founder  of  Christianity,  in  reality  the  destroyer 
of  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  So  we  have  had  the  "  Jesus  or 
Paul  "  controversy.1  The  battle  is  still  raging  over  the 
Pauline  Christology,  and  several  recent  volumes  2  treat  this 
topic.  Paul  is  condemned  by  some  for  rabbinising  Christi- 
anity, though  Montefiore  3  thinks  that  he  did  not  properly 
understand  Judaism  which  he  denounces.  Sir  W.  M.  Ram- 
say contends  in  his  book  on  Paul  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  best  things  in  current  Hellenism,  though  he  was  a  thor- 
ough Jew  at  bottom.  "  A  Palestinian  Jew  could  never  have 
grown  into  the  Apostle  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  "  (Ram- 
say, The  Hellenism  of  Paul  in  the  Teaching  of  Paul  in 
Terms  of  the  Present  Day,  1913,  p.  32).  But  Principal  A.  E. 

1  Breitenstein,  Jesus  et  Paul,  1908  ;    Heine,  Jesus  Christus  und  Paulus, 
1902;    Goguel,   L'apotre  [Paul  et  Jesus  Christ,  1904;    Julicher,  Paulus 
und  Jesus,  1910  ;  Kaftan,  Jesus  und  Paulus,  1906  ;   Knowling,  Testimony 
of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  1911  (second  ed.)j  A.  Meyer,  Jesus  or  Paul  (tr. ), 
1909  ;   Reid,  Jesus  the  Christ  and  Paul  the  Apostle  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Criticism,  1915  ;    Resch,  Paulinismus  und  [die  Logia  Jet>u,  1904  ;    C.  A. 
Scott,   Jesus  and  Paul   (Cambridge    Biblical  Essays,    1909)  ;    J.   Weiss, 
Paul  and  Jesus  (tr.),  1909. 

2  Allen,  The  Christology  of  St.  Paul,  1912  ;  Forsyth,  The  Person  \and 
Place  of  Jesus  Christ,   1909;   Olchewski,  Die    Wurzeln  der  paulinischen 
Christologie,  1909 ;  Rostron,  The  Christology  of  St.  Paul,  1912  ;    Mackin- 
tosh, The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  1912. 

3  Judaism  and  St.  Paul,  1915,  p.  87. 
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Garvic  1  disputes  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  this 
Greek  training  of  Paul.  ' '  In  the  mind  of  Paul  a  universalised 
Hellenism  coalesced  with  a  universalised  Hebraism  "  (Ram- 
say, The  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  p.  73).  Indeed,  the  mystery- 
religions  2  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  are  held  by  some  to 
be  the  determining  factor  in  Paul's  theology,  a  view  ably 
answered  by  Professor  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,3  but  still  advo- 
cated by  Professor  W.  Morgan  in  his  now  famous  volume, 
The  Religion  and  Theology  of  St.  Paul,  1917,  clearly  refuted 
also  by  Professor  Kennedy  in  the  EXPOSITOR  4  for  August 
and  September,  1917.  Dr.  Maurice  Jones  5  considers  this 
onslaught  on  the  orthodox  view  of  Paul  parallel  in  im- 
portance with  the  crisis  raised  by  the  criticism  of  Baur  : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  attack  will  be  as  successfully 
repelled  as  was  that  of  Baur,  and  that  in  the  providence 
of  God  another  Lightfoot  will  arise  who,  with  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  religion  as  a  whole,  and  with  a 
truer  insight  into  the  real  significance  of  the  development 
of  Christian  doctrine  than  those  possessed  by  this  school 
of  critics,  will  do  for  the  integrity  and  continuity  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  what  Lightfoot  did  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistles."  6  I  heartily  agree  with  this  prophecy.  But 
even  before  the  new  Lightfoot  comes,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  keep  our  balance  about  Paul.  Schweitzer,  in  his  Paul 
and  his  Interpreters  (1912),  is  merciless  in  the  keenness  and 
the  force  of  his  criticisms  of  ancient  and  modern  interpre- 
ters of  Paul.  One  recognises  the  pungency  of  his  points  till 
he  undertakes  himself  to  explain  Paul's  theology  from  the 
standpoint  of  eschatology  alone. 

1  Studies  of  Paul  and  his  Gospel,  1911,  p.  8;  THE  EXPOSITOR,  May, 
1911,  pp.  376  ff. 

2  Cf.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hellenistischen  Mysteri  en-religion  en,  1910. 

3  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions,  1913. 

4  A  New  Interpretation  of  Paulinism. 

5  Pauline  Criticism  in  the  Present  Day,  THE  EXPOSITOR,  July,  1917,  p.  31. 

6  THE  EXPOSITOR,  February,  1917. 
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So  we  go  round  in  an  endless  circle  or  fly  off  at  a  tangent. 
Now  we  are  told  that  Paul  is  a  sacramentarian,  this  latest 
attempt  to  explain  Paul  by  one  idea.     Even   the  able 
Heinrich  J.  Holtzmann  went  over  to  this  view,  and  Professor 
H.  T.  Andrews  argued  in  the  EXPOSITOR  for  November, 
1916,  that  this  was  now  a  settled  fact  with  which  evangelical 
Christians  must  reckon.     My  brief  protest  against  claiming 
Paul  as  a  sacramentarian  was  followed  by  an  extended 
and  adequate  defence1  of  the  spiritual   nature  of  Paul's 
message  by  Professor  W.  H.  Griffith-Thomas,  of  Toronto. 
Professor  G.  G.  Findlay  has  sounded  a  needed  note  in  his 
able  article  on  "  The  Unity  of  St.  Paul's  Teaching,"  in  the 
July  London  Quarterly  Review.     The  apparently  contradic- 
tory elements  in  Paul's  teaching  admit  of  easy  and  natural 
synthesis  if  once  we  let  Paul  be  his  own  interpreter.     This 
Dr.  Findlay  shows  with  characteristic  ability.     Paul  was  not 
an  intellectual  and  theological  chameleon,  a  mere  jelly-fish. 
He  was  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  but  not  because  of  mental 
flabbiness,   but    "  that  I  may  by  all   means   save  some  " 
(1  Cor.  ix.  22).     This  dominant  purpose  runs  through  all  of 
Paul's  thinking  and  working.     He  was  not  drifting  about 
picking  up  scraps  of  wisdom  in  the  Agora  of  Athens,  as  the 
epicurean  and  stoic  philosophers   sneered   (Acts  xvii.  18), 
but  a  great  constructive  thinker  with  a  true  philosophy  of 
history  and  of  life.     He  was  not  grasping  at  straws  to  save 
himself,  but  he  was  projecting  a  great  campaign  to  evan- 
gelise the  Roman  world  for  Christ.     He  lived  among  menr 
to  be  sure,  and  was  no  scholastic  recluse  out  of  touch  with 
men,  though  not  a  mere  artisan  as  Deissmann  argues  in  his 
St.  Paul.     We  shall  never  understand  Paul's  gospel  till  we 
understand  "  the  Individuality  of  St.  Paul"  (R.  H.  Strachan, 
1916).     The  notion  that  Paul  was  a  borrower  and  made 

1  THE  EXPOSITOR,  May,  1917,  "The  Place  of    the  Sacraments  in  the> 
Teaching  of  St.  Paul." 
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a  patchwork  of  his  theology,  a  kind  of  ill-assorted  crazy- 
quilt,  is  not  new.  Lightfoot  treated  with  great  lucidity  and 
force  the  alleged  relations  between  Paul  and  Seneca  in  his 
commentary  on  Philippians.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  Paul 
was  a  stoic  because  he  shows  familiarity  with  the, current 
stoic  maxims.  Ramsay  is  fully  justified  in  terming  Paul 
a  philosopher,  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  In  like  manner 
he  knew  the  dialect  and  intellectual  method  of  the  Rabbis 
and  does  not  hesitate  on  occasion  to  adopt  the  rabbinic 
method  of  argument  to  turn  a  point  with  his  Jewish  oppo- 
nents (cf.  Gal.  iii.  16,  20).  He  can  use  allegory  with  more 
purpose  than  Philo  (Gal.  iv.  21-31).  But  it  is  as  foolish 
to  call  Paul  a  disciple  of  Philo  as  of  Zeno.  "  To  the  Jews 
I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  Jews  ;  to  them  that 
are  under,  as  under  the  law,  not  being  myself  under  the  law, 
that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law  ;  to  them 
that  are  without  law,  as  without  law,  not  being  without  law 
to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ,  that  I  might  gain  them  that 
are  without  law  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21).  In  this  important 
passage  Paul  has  interpreted  his  own  method.  It  is  still 
true  that  Paul  is  the  best  interpreter  of  Paulinism — better 
than  Baur,  Pfleiderer,  Wernle,  Weinel,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  critics  of  Paul  confess  their  failure  to  understand 
him.  Findlay  x  quotes  Pfleiderer  as  finding  "  no  alternative 
but  to  admit  that  Paul  kept  the  two  different  kinds  of 
conceptions  (Judaic  and  Hellenic)  in  his  consciousness  side 
by  side  but  unrelated,  and  jumped  from  one  to  the  other 
without  being  aware  of  the  opposition  between  them. "  This 
is  naive,  but  misunderstands  Paul  and  quite  misses  the  point. 
Paul  was  a  Jew  with  Pharisaic  training,  an  expert  rabbi  of 

1  London  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1917,  p.  76.  Rev.  E.  S.  Water-house 
has  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  German  "  tendency  to  give  a  wholesale 
application  of  one  particular  fact,  rule,  or  method  to  all  instances  " 
(p.  199,  The  Contemporary  Review,  August, '1917)  [in  an  article  entitled 

Theology  without  Germany." 
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the  schools,  and  lived  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  and  felt 
the  currents  of  thought  and  life  all  about  him  ;  but  he  was 
now  first  of  all  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  decisive  factor 
with  Paul  the  Christian  is  always  Christ.  He  does  not  look 
.at  Christ  now  from  the  Jewish,  now  from  the  Greek  stand- 
point. He  is  interpreting  Christ  now  to  Jews,  now  to  Greeks. 
His  conception  of  Christ  and  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  jumble, 
but  a  single  whole.  He  varies  his  terminology  to  make 
himself  the  better  understood  by  different  auditors,  just  as 
great  preachers  do  to-day.  Paul  even  calls  a  Cretan  poet 
a  "  prophet,"  to  add  point  to  the  quotation,  without  mean- 
ing to  endorse  the  poet  as  on  a  par  with  Christian  teachers. 
The  antitheses  in  Paul's  language  are,  like  the  paradoxes  of 
Jesus,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  main  body  of  his  teaching. 
Weinel  misses  the  point  when  he  asserts  that  "  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  we  have  two  forms  of  religion — the  sacramental 
and  the  purely  spiritual — standing  side  by  side  without 
any  attempt  at  co-ordination."  Language  is  at  bottom 
figurative,  and  it  is  easy  to  ride  the  figures  to  death.  It 
gives  one  a  queer  feeling  at  the  heart  to  read  that  Paul  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  sacramentarian  or  a  preacher  of 
spiritual  Christianity.  It  is  refreshing  at  any  rate  to  find 
a  moderate  sacramentarian,  like  Professor  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,1 
contending  for  faith  as  the  keynote  in  Paul's  system  : 
'"  Therefore,  although  the  present  writer  believes  that  Paul 
thought  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  in  a  sacramental 
way,  it  seems  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate  and 
misleading  to  call  Pauline  Christianity  a  mystery-religion. 
It  is  much  more  just  and  reasonable  to  say  that  it  is  a  religion 
of  faith,  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  psychology  and  ethics 
rather  than  to  that  of  mystery  or  magic."  "  For  faith 
alone,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Pauline  Christianity." 

1  The  Pauline  Idea  of  Faith  in  its  Relation   to  Jewish   and   Hellenistic 
Religion,  1917,  p.  85. 
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We  must  learn  how  to  put  first  things  first  with  Paul.  He 
was  not  a  faddist.  He  did  not  jump  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  There  was  one  great  crisis  in  his  life,  a  spiritual 
and  intellectual  revolution,  his  conversion.  Up  to  that  great 
event,  when  Jesus  revealed  Himself  to  Paul,  his  life  ran  a 
straight  and  consistent  course  as  the  champion  of  Pharisaism 
that  came  to  blows  with  Christianity  (Gal.  i.  13,  14).  He 
was  equally  consistent  afterwards  in  his  zealous  pursuit 
(Siob/cd))  of  Christ  (Phil.  iii.  12).  This  whole  great  passage 
(Phil.  iii.  1-16)  is  Paul's  apologia  for  his  change  from  rab- 
binism  to  Christ,  and  his  consistent  and  persistent  adherence 
to  Christ  as  the  one  thing  (ev  Be)  worth  while  in  life.  Christ 
dominates  Paul's  whole  soul ;  Christ  is  his  passion,  his  very 
life.  All  else  is  secondary  and  subordinate.  The  man  who 
asserted  his  apostolic  authority  as  independent  and  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Peter,  James  and  John,  the  Jerusalem 
pillars  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.),  was  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  will-o'-the-wisps  of  lesser  lights.  If  his  grasp  of  Gentile 
freedom  and  the  truth  of  the  spiritual  gospel  was  strong 
enough  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Judaisers,  the 
powerful  Pharisaic  element  in  Jerusalem  Christianity  (1 
Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Romans),  Paul  was 
equally  clear-sighted  in  his  detection  of  the  sophistries  of 
nascent  Gnosticism  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  the  Pas- 
torals). If  he  was  able  to  proclaim  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  with  sanity,  and  not  go  to  the  excesses  of  the  wild 
eschatological  apocalyptists  (1  and  2  Thessalonians)  he 
was  certainly  competent  to  fathom  the  subtleties  of 
Mithraism  without  becoming  a  victim  of  its  vagaries  (cL 
Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions). 

Paul  is  entitled  to  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  criticism. 
The  great  majority  of  his  epistles  are  now  accepted  as 
genuine.  Few  scholars  now  dispute  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  four  great  epistles  admitted  by  Baur  (1  and  2 
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Corinthians,  Galatians  and  Romans),  and  1  Thessalonians, 
Colossians  and  Philippians.  These  are  enough  to  explain 
all  the  sides  of  Paul's  teaching,  he  being  his  own  interpreter. 
Most  assuredly  we  are  to  welcome  all  the  new  light  from  the 
study  of  esehatology,  apocalyptic,  Pharisaism,  the  papyri, 
the  inscriptions,  the  emperor-cult,  Mithraism  and  other 
mystery-religions,  stoicism  and  all  Hellenic  culture,  Philo, 
the  apocryphal  wisdom  literature.  These  all  went  to  make 
Paul's  world  and  Paul  lived  in  his  world  with  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open.  But  it  is  utterly  unjust  to  this  many-sided  man, 
this  versatile  genius,  who  made  use  of  all  forms  of  language 
that  gave  promise  of  helping  him  to  interpret  "  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ  "  (Eph.  iii.  8),  if  we  seek  the 
key  to  his  message  and  life  in  one  of  these  subordinate  and 
contributory  streams  of  influence  rather  than  in  the  main 
source  of  all.  Paul  was  a  close  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  he  interpreted  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the  light 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  He  interpreted  the  circumcision 
of  Abraham  as  the  seal  of  the  faith  which  he  already  had 
while  in  uncircumcision  (Rom.  iv.  10,  11).  He  refused  to 
make  baptism  essential  to  salvation  (1  Cor.  i.  14-17)  but 
made  it  the  symbol  of  death  to  sin  and  burial  of  the  old  life 
and  resurrection  to  the  new  life  in  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  3-7). 
It  is  not  fair  to  Paul  to  read  into  his  language  the  sacra- 
mental ideas  of  current  Mithraism  when  he  pointedly 
interprets  his  idea  in  the  non-sacramental  sense,  especially 
when  the  sacramental  meaning  contravenes  Paul's  separated 
slogan  of  salvation  by  faith,  not  by  works  of  the  law  (Rom. 
iii.  27,  28).  It  is  more  natural  to  say  that  the  critics  who 
make  Paul  give  up  the  main  thesis  of  his  message,  salva- 
tion by  grace,  are  mistaken  when  they  so  interpret  phrases 
that  per  se  are  capable  of  a  sacramental  meaning. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  critics  have  disposed  of  Paul 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  but  he  has  remarkable  staying 
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power  and  has  weathered  many  a  storm.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  the  note  of  reality  in  Paul's  mind.  He  is  abso- 
lutely sincere.  He  sees  the  main  thing  all  the  time.  His 
mind  is  quick  and  plays  with  many  a  turn  of  expression, 
but  this  intellectual  by-play  is  not  the  key  to  Paul's  mind. 
That  key  is  Christ  and  Christ  alone.  Paul  believed  that  he 
had  dealings  directly  with  the  Risen  Christ,  the  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  the  Jews  crucified.  He  claimed  that  he 
received  of  the  Lord,  how  the  Lord  Jesus  insl^tuted  the 
supper  on  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  (1  Cor.  xi. 
23-34).  In  this  exposition  Paul  gives  a  non-sacramental 
interpretation  of  the  supper  :  "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me."  To  make  the  symbolic  meaning  beyond  con- 
troversy, he  adds  :  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  " 
xi.  26).  There  is  no  "magic"  here.  We  may  set  aside 
as  irrelevant  the  question  whether  Paul  received  this  direct 
revelation  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
true.  The  point  in  dispute  is  Paul's  own  interpretation 
of  the  ordinance  in  the  non-sacramental  sense.  This  is 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  It  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to 
produce  proof  of  what  the  Mithraists  meant  by  their  bap- 
tism and  by  their  suppers.  That  is  eisegesis,  not  exegesis. 
Paul  is  himself  the  most  competent  exponent  of  Paulinism. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  canons  of  criticism  applied  to  Plato 
or  to  Shakespeare.  Paul  was  a  mystic  (cf.  Campbell,  Paul 
the  Mystic,  1907),  but  he  was  no  raving  rhapsodist.  This 
many-sidedness  is  a  peril  only  to  those  unable  to  under- 
stand a  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  this  statesman,  this 
tent-maker,  this  rabbi,  this  philosopher,  this  scholar,  this 
orator,  this  theologian,  this  pastor,  this  ecclesiastic,  this 
lumanitarian,  this  lover  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  great  Christian 
freeman. 

A.  T.  ROBERTSON. 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 

MY  brief  note  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  has- 
drawn  forth  two  valuable  replies  in  the  EXPOSITOR.  Pro- 
fessor Robertson,  of  Louisville,  U.S.A.,  demands  a  degree  of 
proof  which  is  seldom  attainable  in  historical  questions. 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  thinks  the  translation  of  o  et?  as  "  the 
first  "  less  certain  than  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Dr.  Harris  pronounces  the  rendering  of  "  Iscariot  "  as 
"  Man.  of  Kerioth  "  to  be  impossible.  Before  we  accept 
this  unreasoned  assertion  I  would  point  out  (1)  that  the 
transliteration  of  J")V"lp~ttSN  into  the  Greek  'lartcapLcoO  is 
quite  perfect,  whereas  the  proposed  connexion  with  "  Issa- 
char  "  would  require  two  sigmas  and  a  chi  instead  of  one 
sigma  and  a  kappa.  (2)  The  meaning  "  Man  of  Kerioth  " 
makes  sense  while  "Judas  Issachar  "  would  have  to  be 
expanded  into  "Judas  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar."  (3)  My 
quondam  pupil,  Dr.  Kennett,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
pronounces  strongly  in  favour  of  the  "Man  of  Kerioth  " 
and  the  late  Professor  Cheyne  defended  it,  although  with 
the  love  of  emendation  which  possessed  him  in  later  life 
he  suggested  'lepe^wrri^  "  of  Jericho,"  forgetting  that  the 
genitive  of  Te/>e^<w  is  Tepet^oOvro?  and  the  adjective 


Dr.  Harris  blames  me  for  using  a  plain  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  without  apparatus  criticus,  inferring  from  my 
silence  that  I  was  unaware  of  any  variant  in  the  phrase 
6  cl?  TWV  StoSetca.  This  is  far  from  being  true.  When 
I  prepared  for  press  the  second  edition  oi  my  Synopsis  oj  the 
Gospels,  I  furnished  every  section  with  a  complete  account 
of  the  readings  of  the  four  most  important  uncials,  together 
with  those  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac  versions. 
The  task  was  enormous,  but  my  desire  was  to  make  the 
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book  fully  adapted  for  the  lecture-room.  Hence  I  wap  not 
content  with  copying  Tischendorf  (as  Dr.  Swete  has  done), 
but  I  frequently  referred  to  the  photographs  of  the  MSS. 
then  available.  For  example,  in  this  very  verse  I  discovered 
that  the  reading  of  Cod.  D  is  not  (as  Tischendorf  &  Swete 
say)  el?  e/c  TWV  -IB-  but  e/c  TWV  'IB'  The  reason  why  I 
took  no  notice  of  variants  here  was  because  no  textual 
critic  seriously  doubts  what  the  true  reading  is.  Two 
canons  of  criticism  support  the  presence  of  the  article: 
(1)  The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  (2)  A 
reading  which  runs  counter  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  is 
true. 

Neither  did  I  notice  Swete's  reference  to  Enoch,  where 
o  el?  rwv  dyicDV  ayye\cov  is  applied  to  seven  angels  in 
succession.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  each  of  them  is  an 
archangel  and  o  el?  may  mean  that  he  was  primus  inter 
pares. 

In  the  codex  Sianaiticus  o  el?  is  read  in  Mark  xii.  20, 
where  all  other  MSS.  give  6  TT/XWTOS.  Probably  in  the  arche- 
type o.a.  was  given,  which  would  be  read  o  el?  or  6  TT/DWTO? 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  reader. 

Professor  Robertson  makes  much  of  the  dispute  of  the 
disciples  as  they  sat  down  for  the  Last  Supper.  This  scene 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  but  St.  Mark  has  the  utterance  of  our 
Lord,  which  he  applies  to  a  different  occasion,  viz.,  the 
section  in  which  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ask  for  places  on  our 
Saviour's  right  and  His  left  in  His  kingdom.  Manifestly 
St.  Mark's  is  by  far  the  more  suitable  place.  The  opinion 
which  I  have  advocated  many  years  is  (I  think)  gaining 
ground,  that  St.  Luke  used  a  proto-Mark  which  was  much 
shorter  than  the  deutero-Mark  which  St.  Matthew  used. 
In  using  the  proto-Mark  St.  Luke  always  follows  St.  Mark's 
order,  but  there  are  twenty-two  passages  where  he  intro- 
duces scraps  from  the  deutero-Mark  which  reached  him  by 
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oral  tradition  or  otherwise.  These  he  invariably  misplaces, 
because  (presumably)  he  did  not  know  their  proper  place. 
He  often  prefaces  them  by  a  few  words  to  fit  them  into  his 
-Gospel.  These  words  are  generally  inferences  from  the 
Scrap  itself,  and  have  little  claim  to  be  considered  historical. 
We  need  not  believe  that  the  disciples  had  so  discreditable 
a  quarrel  at  the  Last  Supper.  "  Editorial  Notes  "  may  be 
confidently  neglected. 

Dr.  Harris  objects  that  if  in  verse  10  the  Greek  means 
"  The  first  of  the  Twelve,"  then  in  verse  18  the  prediction 
should  have  been  "  The  first  of  you  will  betray  Me  "  and  in 
verse  43  we  should  find  "  There  cometh  Judas,  the  first 
of  the  Twelve."  But  surely  in  verse  10  St.  Mark,  writing 
after  the  event,  naturally  mentions  the  exalted  position 
of  the  traitor,  to  emphasise  his  guilt.  But  in  verse  18  our 
Saviour  purposely  conceals  the  traitor's  identity.  He 
wishes  to  create  heart-searchings,  making  every  one  ask 
"Is  it  I  ?  "  In  verse  43  St.  Mark  shows  how  exactly  our 
Lord's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Had  he  written  "  The  first 
of  the  Twelve,"  he  would  have  drawn  away  attention  from 
the  vital  point.  Truly  St.  Mark  with  all  his  simplicity 
seldom  puts  a  word  too  many  or  too  few. 

Dr.  Harris  abundantly  shows  that  there  were  traditions 
in  the  early  Church  which  placed  Judas  high  on  the  list, 
sixth  or  third,  while  there  are  hints  even  of  his  primacy. 
I  heartily  thank  him  for  putting  the  stores  of  his  learning 
at  our  disposal. 

As  for  Iscariot's  place  as  twelfth  in  the  Gospel  lists,  a 
similar  thing  occurs  in  the  Acts,  chapter  vi.  In  the  list  of 
the  "  Seven  "St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  is  put  first,  the 
renegade  St.  Nicolas  is  put  last. 

The  Parable  of  the  discontented  Labourers  is  rounded 
off  by  St.  Matthew  with  two  apophthegms  : — "  The  first 
will  be  last  and  the  last  first,"  "  Many  are  called,  but  few 
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chosen."  The  latter  of  these  is  manifestly  out  of  placer 
for  all  the  labourers  were  chosen  except  the  first.  We  have 
no  reason  to  think  the  former  apophthegm  better  placed. 
That  Judas  and  St.  Peter  were  in  our  Lord's  thoughts  is 
probable. 

Professor  Robertson  thinks  that  the  post  of  honour  at  the 
Supper  table  was  that  of  facing  our  Lord.  But  it  seems  to 
me  more  probable  that  the  place  opposite  our  Lord  was  left 
vacant  for  the  convenience  of  waiters.  The  whole  side 
was  vacant  in  a  triclinium.  At  any  rate  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
desired  places  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  The  ten 
regarded  this  as  stealing  the  best  seats. 

The  act  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  will  appear  less  monstrous 
if  St.  John  already  held  one  seat  of  honour  at  the  ordinary 
table  :  his  only  desire  was  to  oust  Iscariot  in  behalf  of  his 
brother  St.  James.  If  St.  Peter  habitually  sat  last,  it  is 
less  surprising  that  his  claim  was  forgotten. 

To  sum  up,  I  submit  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for  putting 
Iscariot  first.  But  whether  first  or  last  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  his  fall.  That  he  had  a  place  among  the  Twelve,  and 
held  it  until  he  vacated  it  by  suicide,  is  the  illuminating  fact. 

ARTHUR  WRIGHT. 


THE  HIGH-PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHEIST  AS  SET  FORTH 
IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

Salvation,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  conceived  of 
as  a  future  reality,  existing  now  only  in  promise  and  in 
hope  ;  it  is  not,  as  so  often  in  St.  Paul,  a  present  realisation. 
Continued  faith  and  patience  are  required  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  "  inherit  salvation."  The  "  locus  "  of 
salvation,  so  to  speak,  is  in  heaven,  beyond  the  veil  of  flesh 
and  of  mortality.  This  salvation  is  to  be  revealed  at  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  (ix.  28).  "  Life,"  or  "  life  eternal," 
like  "  salvation,"  is  not  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  present  possession  of  the  believer.  Those 
who  are  "  sanctified  "  and  who  "  partake  of  the  heavenly 
calling  "  are  still  in  the  state  and  condition  of  mortality. 
"  Life,"  like  "  salvation,"  is  primarily  a  future  reality ; 
albeit  it  has  already  been  achieved  by  Jesus,  our  Forerunner, 
who  has  passed  into  the  heavenly  sphere  beyond  the  veil, 
from  whence  He  will  appear  to  those  who  look  for  Him 
"  unto  salvation."  This  is  rather  in  contrast  with  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  where  life — life  eternal — 
is  continually  set  forth  as  the  possession  of  the  believer 
even  now  and  here. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  (as  we  have  already 
pointed  out)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  "  life  " 
(£0)7?)  occurs  but  twice  ;  once  (vii.  3)  in  reference  to  Melchize- 
dek  as  the  type  of  the  Son  of  God — "  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life" — and  again  in  the  same  context,  with 
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reference  to  our  Lord  as  the  heavenly  Priest,  who  holds  His 
everlasting  priesthood  by  virtue  of  "an  indissoluble  (i.e. 
an  immortal)  life" — ^779  aKara\vrov  (vii.  16). 

The  Pauline  idea  of  "  justification  by  faith  "  is  not  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
in  chapter  i.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  in  faith  "  (ev  ravrrj), 
i.e.  in  the  state  or  condition  of  faith — as  living  and  working 
in  that  element,  so  to  speak — "  the  elders  had  witness  borne 
to  them  "  (epapTVptjOrjo-av  ol  Trpeo-ftvTepoi). 

But  the  vital  and  fundamental  importance  of  faith  as  the 
mainspring  of  all  true  obedience  and  righteousness  is  no- 
where more  clearly  and  eloquently  set  forth  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  New  Testament  writings  than  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  this  Epistle. 

Sanctification  "  (consecration)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  conceived  of  as  realised  "  through  the  Blood  of  Jesus," 
"  the  Blood  of  the  Covenant  "  (x.  29  ;  xiii.  12  ;  cp.  x.  14) ; 
but  not  only  or  merely  so.  From  another  and,  in  one  sense, 
a  higher  point  of  view,  our  sanctification  is  not  something 
that  is  accomplished  by  any  material  or  physical  instru- 
mentality ;  it  is  realised  in  and  through  "  the  will  of  God  " 
(x.  10)  and  our  voluntary  conformity  with  that  holy  will. 
That  is  to  say,  sanctification  is  a  thing  realised  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sphere  by  the  conformity  of  the  human  will  to 
the  will  of  God.  The  great  example  is  that  of  Christ  Himself, 
who,  through  His  Spirit  testified,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me  ...  Then 
said  I,  '  Lo,  I  am  come  ...  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.' ' 

The  final  "  sanctification  "  is  reached  in  the  writing  of 
the  Divine  law  upon  the  "  inner  tables  "  of  man's  heart. 
This  is  the  realisation  of  the  great  promise  of  the  New 
Covenant, — this,  taken  together  with  the  "  remission  of 
sins."  Here  is  the  climax  of  the  argument  of  the  Epistle. 
The  inner  kernel  of  all  sacrifice  is  obedience — obedience  to 
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the  will  of  God.  This  thought  is  implied  in  that  well-known 
saying  of  St.  Bernard,  "  It  was  not  (Christ's)  death  that 
was  well-pleasing  to  the  Father,  but  the  will  by  which  He 
chose  to  die."  In  line  with  this  conception  is  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  as  set  forth  in  St.  John  xv.  3  and  xvii.  17,  19, 
where  the  moral  and  spiritual  cleansing  of  the  disciples  is 
attributed  to  the  "  word  "  which  Christ  has  spoken  to  them, 
and  where  the  Saviour  furthermore  prays,  "  Sanctify  them 
in  thy  truth  (eV  rfj  a\r)6e[a  aov) ;  thy  word  is  truth  "  ;  and, 
in  the  same  context,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself," 
—i.e.  by  giving  up  myself  to  bodily  suffering  and  death  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will, — "  that  they  also  may  be 
sanctified  in  truth."  St.  Peter  bears  witness  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  first  Epistle  (i.  22)  :  "  Seeing  ye  have  purified 
(fjyviKOTes)  your  souls  in  your  obedience  to  the  truth  unto 
unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  "  (cp.  1  Pet.  i.  2  (f  [elect] 
...  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"). 

CHRIST  AS  OUR  HIGH-PRIEST. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  central  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  Christ  as  our  High-priest.  Our  Lord  is  presented 
under  two  aspects — as  the  Divine  Son  and  as  the  human 
Jesus.  It  is  the  Divine  aspect  of  His  Person  and  priestly 
work  that  is  first  presented  ;  after  that,  and  in  connexion 
with  it,  the  human  aspect  is  brought  forward.  In  order 
to  develop  the  fulness  of  this  teaching,  not  one,  but  two  Old- 
Testament  priestly  types  are  required — Melchizedek  and 
Aaron  :  Melchizedek  pointing  to  Him  who  is  the  Divine 
"  Son,"  and  Aaron  to  Him  who  is  our  human  Mediator. 

Aaron  is,  however,  only  a  partial  type  of  our  Lord's 
priesthood,  even  on  its  human  side.  The  Aaronic  type  fails 
by  reason  of  its  earthly  limitations,  giving  place  to  the 
transcendent  type  of  Melchizedek.  For  Aaron  was  but  a 
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mortal  priest,  being  subject  to  the  law  of  death  ;  whereas 
Melchizedek,  of  whom  neither  birth  nor  death  are  recorded, 
stands  as  the  type  of  Jesus  in  His  present  "  indissoluble  " 
and  immortal  life  (chap.  vii.  vers.  16,  22-25).  In  this  double 
typology  of  Melchizedek  and  of  Aaron  we  see  the  indication 
not  only  of  our  Lord's  two  "  natures  " — the  Divine  and  the 
human — but  also  of  what  are  termed  by  theologians  His  two 
"  states,"  namely,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly — the  past 
and  the  present) — the  "  status  exaninitionis "  and  the 
"  status  exaltationis."  Melchizedek  typifies  our  Lord  in 
His  Divine  aspect,  and  Aaron  plus  Melchizedek^ — or  rather, 
Melchizedek  as  having  taken  up  and  absorbed  the  character 
of  Aaron  into  himself — typifies  our  Lord  in  His  human 
aspect.  The  Melchizedek-type  transcends  while  it  includes 
the  type  of  Aaron. 

Our  Lord's  priestly  work  is  accomplished  in  a  two-fold 
sphere — on  earth  and  in  heaven  ;  while  it  is  realised  under 
the  conditions  of  time,  it  also  transcends  these  conditions. 
Aaron,  the  priest  on  earth,  is  in  our  Lord's  Person  united 
with  Melchizedek,  the  priest  in  heaven.  At  the  same  time, 
Aaron's  priesthood  penetrates  beyond  the  veil,  where  (in 
heaven)  it  becomes  merged  in  the  timeless  and  immortal 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek. 

This  two-fold  aspect  of  our  Lord's  priestly  work  finds  its 
basis  in  the  two -fold  reality  of  His  Person.  This  is  set 
forth  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Epistle  ;  chapter  i. 
dealing  with  His  Divinity,  and  chapter  ii.  with  His  humanity. 
As  Divine  "  Son  "  our  Lord  subsists  sub  specie  aeternitatis  ; 
while  as  Man  He  has  His  starting-point  in  time.  Yet  at  no 
point  in  this  Epistle  is  He  represented  as  merely  Divine  or 
merely  human  ;  it  is  always  the  manifested  "  Son  "  who  is 
here  in  question. 

The  older  theology  conceived  of  the  three-fold  mediatorial 
office  of  "  prophet,  priest  and  king  "  as  being  exercised  by 
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Our  Lord  in  His  manhood  simply.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  not  merely  the  human 
Jesus  but  also  the  Divine  "  Son  "  as  mediatorial  Revealer 
and  Ruler  not  only,  but  also  as  eternal  and  all-sufficient 
Priest.  For  the  Divine  nature  (Divinity)  in  Him  is  distin- 
guished from  absolute  Godhead  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is 
from  finite  and  limited  humanity  on  the  other.  Not  only 
the  humanity  but  also  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  our  means  of  approach  to  the  ultimate  "  Majesty  on  high." 
The  "Son"  as  "God"  (<9eo'9)— as  Divine  Redeemer- 
enters  into  moral  conflict ;  He  experiences  suffering  through 
that  mortal  flesh  which  He  has  assumed  (chap.  v.  ver.  8), 
and  finally,  through  moral  victory,  being  "  perfected  "  or 
"  consecrated,"  He  "  becomes  to  all  them  that  obey  him, 
the  author  (alVto?,  cause)  of  eternal  salvation  "  (v.  8,  9). 
He  is  "  anointed  " — i.e.  is  made  "  Christ " — in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  in  His  Divine  nature,  and  not  only  in  His 
manhood.  This  is  brought  out  in  chapter  i.  verse  9,  where, 
as  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  the  word  "  God  " 
(6  #e6?)  is  to  be  construed  in  the  vocative  case — the  case 
of  direct  address  :  "  Wherefore,  0  God,  thy  God  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows  " 
i.e.  above  the  angels,  who  in  the  Old  Testament  are  spoken 
of  as  "  sons  of  God  "— "  b'nai  Elohim."  (Cp.  ver.  6  ibid., 
where  the  angels  of  God  are  bidden  to  worship  Him).  Even 
as  "  Son  "  our  Lord  passed  through  a  moral  probation  : 
"  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity ; 
therefore,  0  God,  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee" — hath 
installed  thee  as  king ;  hath  sworn  His  eternal  oath, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  .  .  ." 
The  Sonship  which  was  already  His  by  inheritance  is  now 
His  by  moral  achievement,  "  having  become  by  so  much 
better  than  the  angels  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they  "  (ver.  4).  Absolute  Deity 
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belongs  to  Him  as  well  (vers.  10-12)  ;  but  absolute  Deity 
does  not  constitute  Him  the  "  Son  "  or  the  Mediator.  While 
the  Divine  "  Son  "  can  become  our  true  Melchizedek,  it  is 
the  human  Jesus  who  can  become  our  true  and  sympathetic 
Aaron.  The  double  priesthood  is  founded  in  the  double 
nature  ;  yet  the  Personality  of  the  Mediator  is  ever  but 
One.  While  the  office  and  work  of  Aaron,  the  human  high- 
priest,  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  antitype  by  our  Lord  is 
naturally  set  forth  in  greater  detail,  yet  the  priestly  functions 
of  Melchizedek  are  equally  fundamental  and  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  sacerdotal  work  of  Christ. 

While  the  Aaronic  priesthood  in  its  relation  to  humanity 
may  be  called  "  immanent,"  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek 
is  Divine  and  transcendent.  And  yet  these  are  not  two 
separate  and  distinct  priesthoods  ;  rather,  they  coalesce  into 
one.  While  the  human  (Aaronic)  priesthood  is  in  a  sense 
taken  up  or  "  assumed  "  into  the  royal  priesthood  of  Melchi- 
zedek, yet  at  the  same  time  its  own  distinctively  human 
characteristics  are  retained.  The  "  Blood  of  Jesus  "  retains 
its  cleansing,  sanctifying  power  even  in  and  from  the  heavenly 
sphere  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  "  through  eternal  Spirit  "• 
i.e.  in  the  power  of  His  Divine  nature — that  our  Mediator 
"  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God  "  (chap.  ix.  14).  It 
was  the  eternal  "  Son  "  who  "  made  purification  of  sins  " 
(i.  3)  in  that  Manhood  which  He  had  assumed. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Old  Testament  high-priest 
(whether  Melchizedek  or  Aaron)  who  foreshadowed  our 
Lord  in  His  Mediatorial  Person  and  offices  whether  as 
human  or  as  Divine.  The  Holy  Tent  and  the  Holy  Place  in 
which  it  stood  (and  which  was,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  it)  also 
typify  the  One  Person  of  our  Lord,  both  in  His  Divinity 
and  in  His  humanity.  It  is  true  that  this  argument  in  its 
scope  takes  us  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  an  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  bases  itself  upon  the  typology 
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of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  Whereas  it  is  the  typology  of  the 
Book  of  Leviticus — particularly  of  Leviticus  xvi.  (the  ritual 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement) — which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the 
exposition  of  our  Lord's  high-priestly  work  which  is  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  nevertheless 
the  study  of  the  typology  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  its 
structure  is  indispensable  for  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
argument  of  our  Epistle.  "  For  even  that  first  covenant 
had  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  the  cosmic  (or  universal) 
sanctuary  "  (TO  re  *Aytov  KO<T/JLIKOV,  ix.  1).  Those  Old 
Testament  ordinances  of  Divine  service,  that  Levitical  "  law 
of  holiness,"  were  not  simply  Judaic,  though  they  were 
immediately  committed  to  the  custody  of  Israel.  In  their 
ultimate  scope  and  bearing  they  were  and  are  universal. 
Though  corresponding  to  an  earlier  stage  of  spiritual  growth 
in  the  Divine  education  of  humanity,  they  were  for  that 
stage  and  at  that  time  valid  ;  they  really  did  what  they 
purported  to  do  ;  they  were  the  instruments  and  means  of  a 
physical  cleansing  and  salvation.  But  more  than  this  ; 
they  pointed  forward  to  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual  growth 
of  which  they  formed  the  elaborate  typical  scheme.  The 
forgiveness  of  sin,  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience,  the  writing 
of  the  Divine  law  within,  upon  the  heart  of  man — these 
blessings,  even  though  not  yet  realised,  were  nevertheless 
prophesied  and  pledged  by  the  ordinances  of  that  ancient 
Law. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  even  we  Christian  believers, 
who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
and  better  Covenant,  yet  do  not  stand  at  the  final  stage  of 
spiritual  light  and  spiritual  perfection.  We  read  that  "  the 
law  had  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  "  (T&V  /teXXov- 
rcov  ayaO&v).  Do  we,  then,  possess  the  substance  ?  From 
a  cursory  reading  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  should 
probably  answer,  Yes.  But  this  is  not  the  statement  of  our 
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Writer.  The  "  shadow  "  given  by  the  ancient  Law  is  in  the 
context  (chap.  x.  1)  contrasted  not  with  the  "  substance," 
but  with  the  "  very  image "  (av-r^v  TTJV  eltcova)  of  the 
things  themselves  (ra>v  'rrpa^^drwv,  the  actual  realities). 
Those  "  good  things  "  are  even  to  us  still  in  the  future  ;  we 
possess  them  in  "  image  "  ;  not  yet  in  full  and  complete 
reality.  The  image  may  be  and  is  (to  use  a  theological 
term)  "  consubstantial  "  with  the  reality,  even  as  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  is  "  consubstantial "  with  His  Father. 
And  yet  there  is  a  distinction.  "  The  Father  is  greater 
than  I,"  were  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  to  His  disciples. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  heavenly  state  into  which  Christ 
Himself  has  now  entered  in  the  immediate  Presence  of  God 
is  a  state  of  higher  blessedness  and  of  greater  privilege 
than  that  which  is  ours  on  this  side  the  veil.  It  is  there  that 
the  Sabbath-rest  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  "  in  that 
"  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  " 
is  our  God  Himself  (chap.  xi.  10,  compared  with  chap.  iv. 
9,  10). 

We  are  to  note,  further,  that  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
itself,  and  not  merely  this  present  earthly  sphere,  are 
cleansed  and  purified  by  that  precious  Blood-shedding  of 
our  Lord's  one  sacrifice  consummated  upon  the  Cross. 
Just  as  the  blood  of  atonement  presented  by  the  high  priest 
once  a  year  availed  for  the  cleansing  of  the  inmost  Holy 
Place  (Lev.  xvi.  33,  LXX.  TO  ayiov  TOV  dyiov),  so  "  it  was 
necessary  that  the  heavenly  things  themselves  should  be 
purified  with  better  sacrifices  "  than  those  animal  victims 
(ix.  23,  24). 

What  practical  inference  may  we  draw  from  this  state- 
ment ?  If  the  heavenly  sphere  itself — (of  which  we  now 
stand  in  the  outer  court) — if  the  heavenly  sanctuary  itself 
needs  the  cleansing  of  that  sacrificial  Blood,  much  more  do 
these  outer  courts  (the  sphere  of  our  Christian  worship  in 
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this  world)  need  for  their  purification  the  cleansing  power  and 
efficacy  of  that  One  Sacrifice.  This  is  the  basis  for  all  conse- 
cration and  setting  apart  of  holy  places  and  holy  things 
which  in  the  Christian  system  are  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God.  The  worshippers  themselves  must  not  only  have 
"  their  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,"  but  also 
have  "  their  bodies  washed  with  the  pure  water  "  of  holy 
Baptism  before  they  are  in  a  position  to  "  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,"  to  offer  their  sacrifice 
to  God  (x.  19-22).  The  idea  and  the  fact  of  the  consecration 
of  material  things  to  a  Divine  service  has  not  been  altogether 
transcended  and  left  behind  in  the  passage  from  the  worship 
of  the  Old  Convenant  to  that  of  the  New,  even  though  it  be 
true  (as  doubtless  it  is)  that  relatively  less  emphasis  is  now 
laid  upon  such  consecration  than  was  the  case  under  the 
Old  Testament. 

As  our  true  Aaron,  our  Lord  not  only  bore  our  sins  and 
the  sins  of  all  humanity  in  His  representative  capacity  ;  He 
even  needed  personally  to  make  atonement  by  reason  of 
that  fleshly  frailty  of  ours  of  which  He  had  become  partaker. 
Even  though  He  was  "  without  sin  "  in  the  midst  of  His  own 
personal  trial  and  temptation,  yet  by  reason  of  that  frailty 
of  the  flesh  "  he  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself 
to  offer  for  sins  "  (v.  1-3).  And  this  our  Lord  did  "  once  for 
all  "  by  that  "  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  " 
of  His  death,  whereby  He  passed  definitely  beyond  this 
earthly  sphere  of  temptation  and  weakness  into  the  sphere 
of  "  indissoluble  life  "  (£0)779  d/caTaXvTov,  vii.  16).  Conse- 
quently, our  Lord  "  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  (Aaronic) 
high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins  and 
then  for  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  for  this  he  did  once  for  all 
(TOVTO  jap  eVcHTjcrev  e^aTraf )  when  he  offered  up  himself  " 
(eavrov  dveveyicas,  chap.  vii.  26,  27).  All  this,  however, 
applies  to  our  Lord  as  "  Aaron,"  not  as  "  Melchizedek  "  ; 
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for  physical  frailty  had  and  has  no  part  in  the  Divine  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  somehow,  through  that  very  immola- 
tion of  the  human  body  in  physical  death, — a  death  volun- 
tarily undergone  for  the  transgressions  of  others — not  His 
own, — in  that  pouring  forth  of  the  sacred  Blood  of  atonement 
upon  the  Cross  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Son  of  God  (may  we 
not  say)  received  the  final  and  completing  touch  of  perfec- 
tion. The  "  gold  "  of  the  sanctuary  (typifying  the  Divine 
nature)  was  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  sacrificial  blood, 
even  as  in  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It 
is  through  the  mystery  of  the  Cross — the  mystery  of  atoning 
suffering — that  Divinity  becomes  sympathetic  and  accessible 
to  man  ;  while  man,  on  his  part,  is  purified  and  rendered 
fit  to  enter  into  the  Presence  of  God. 

It  is  true  that  our  Lord's  priesthood,  as  being  "  of  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,"  is  contrasted  with  the  priesthood  of  the 
Aaronic  order  (vii.  11-14  ;  viii.  4-6)  ;  but  this  is  in  so  far  as 
His  priesthood  is  conceived  of  as  having  its  point  of  departure 
in  His  exaltation  and  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High.  Our  Lord  is  a  royal  priest, — a  priest-king  ; 
something  that  Aaron  never  was.  In  this  respect  our 
Lord's  priesthood  is  the  antitype  of  that  of  Melchizedek, 
not  of  that  of  Aaron.  Yet  our  Lord  is  expressly  likened  to 
Aaron  in  chapter  v.  1-6  :  "  For  every  high-priest,  being 
taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God  .  .  .  and  no  man  taketh  this  honour  upon  himself 
but  when  he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron.  So  Christ 
also  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  a  high  priest,  but  he 
that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
begotten  thee.  ..."  Our  Lord  as  "  Son  "  is  contrasted 
with  men  (having  infirmity)  in  vii.  28,  but  at  the  same  time 
He  was  Himself  "  taken  from  among  men,"  and  was  during 
"  the  days  of  his  flesh "  partaker  of  human  infirmity. 
These  Aaronic  characteristics  qualify  Him  for  that  glorious 
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priesthood  in  and  from  heaven  ;  while  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood as  such  is  swallowed  up  and  disappears  in  the  more 
glorious  priesthood  of  Melchizedek. 

These  two  priesthoods,  moreover,  are  differentiated  by 
the  characteristic  attitudes  of  those  who  bear  them.  The 
Aaronic  priests  stand  during  their  ministration  in  the  Holy 
Place  ;  our  royal  High-priest,  "  having  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  (x- 
11-12). 

Again,  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  our  Lord's  priest- 
hood are  contrasted  in  the  respective  places  of  their  ministra- 
tion :  the  one  Tabernacle  is  earthly  and  material ;  the 
other  is  heavenly  and  invisible.  Our  Lord  hath  passed 
through  the  heavens, — i.e.  the  several  spheres  of  "  the  cosmic 
Sanctuary  "  (TO  "Ayiov  Kovpiicbv,  ix.  1),  beginning  with  the 
outer  court,  which  is  this  visible  sphere  in  which  we  live. 
Yet  this  visible  sphere  is  also  "  heavenly,"  inasmuch  as  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  inmost  shrine  in  which  the  worship 
culminates,  in  the  immediate  Presence  of  God.  Even  now 
and  here  we  have  "  boldness "  for  the  "  entrance  (or 
'  introit ')  "  of  the  "  holy  places  "  (Trapprjaiav  efc  rrjv  ei<ro8ov 
TWV  dylcov,  x.  19),  even  though  we  do  not  as  yet  personally 
come  into  the  immediate  Presence  of  God  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  our  High  Priest  has  done.  The  opening  has  been 
made  through  the  rent  veil  of  His  flesh,  not  of  our  own. 
This  mortal  flesh  of  ours  still  screens  from  view  that  inner 
shrine  ;  yet  Christ  has  made  an  opening  through  which 
we  glimpse  that  inmost  Holy  Place  itself.1  In  the  ancient 
Tabernacle  the  outer  court  was  the  place  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.  In  like  manner,  under  the  New  Covenant 

1This  is  the  symbolism  of  the  screen  or  "  iconostasis  "  in  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  holy  Mysteries,  which  represent  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  are  celebrated  behind  the  screen ;  hidden 
in  part,  though  not  entirely,  from  the  view  of  the  congregation,  the  doors 
being  opened  and  shut  at  intervals. 
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this  visible,  earthly  sphere  is  the  place  where  our  Lord  was 
crucified.  As  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  worship  offered  in  the 
ancient  Tabernacle,  so  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  in  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  there  offered  is  the  basis  and  ground  of  all 
Christian  worship  and  approach  to  God.  As  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  was  "  most  holy  "  ("  holy  of  holies,"  Exod. 
xxix.  37)  under  the  Old  Covenant,  so  the  Cross  of  Christ  is 
"  most  holy  "  under  the  New. 

Our  High  Priest  is  said  to  have  "  passed  through  the 
heavens  "  (iv.  14,  not  "  passed  into  the  heavens,"  as  in  the 
King  James  Version),  and  to  have  entered  into  heaven  itself  " 
(avrov  TOV  ovpavov),  ix.  24.  These  expressions  cover  the 
whole  priestly  work  of  Christ,  which  began  with  His  atoning 
death  upon  the  Cross  and  was  completed  by  His  entrance 
into  the  immediate  Presence  of  God.  Several  verbs  of 
action  characterise  the  sacerdotal  office  and  work :  to 
stand,  to  pass  through,  to  enter  in,  and  (in  the  case  of  our 
Lord's  priesthood  alone)  to  sit  down.  The  act  of  "  sitting 
down  "  is  not  recorded  of  the  Aaronic  priests,  inasmuch  as 
their  work  was  never  really  completed.  This  act  is  peculiar 
to  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord,  whose  work  has  been  finally 
completed  by  the  offering  of  His  one  Sacrifice  "  once  for  all." 

There  is  one  further  act  which  is  specified  in  connexion 
with  our  Lord's  work  as  our  High  Priest — that  of  "  coming 
forth  "  or  of  "  appearing  "  from  the  Holy  Place.  In  chapter 
ix.  28  it  is  said  that  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many, "-and  that  "he  shall  appear  a  second  time, 
apart  from  sin,  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  unto  salvation  " 
(Rev.  Ver.  translation).  To  appreciate  the  full  meaning 
and  force  of  the  expression  "  apart  from  sin  "  in  this  con- 
nexion, we  must  bear  in  mind  the  reference  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  word  "  sin  "  here — as  in  the 
ceremonial  Law  of  Moses  and  also  in  Ezekiel — means  "  a 
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sin-offering."  This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word 
to  which  corresponds  the  Greek  d^aprla, 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Lev.  xvi.)  the  high 
priest,  after  presenting  himself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  through 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  (or  "  sin  "),  and  having  offered 
the  incense  before  the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  returned, 
and  made  atonement  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the 
outer  court  ;  and  then,  confessing  the  sins  of  the  people 
over  the  second  goat  of  sin-offering,  sent  it  away  into  the 
wilderness  "  unto  Azazel  "  (see  Rev.  Ver.  transl.,  the  word 
being  rendered  in  the  A.V.  by  "  scape-goat  ").  This  latter 
phase  of  sacrificial  and  atoning  work  in  the  ritual  of  the  Old 
Covenant  finds  no  parallel  in  the  priestly  action  of  our  Lord. 
There  shall  be  no  more  work  in  connexion  with  "  sin-offer- 
ing "  when  He  shall  appear  from  out  the  Holy  Place  into 
which  He  has  entered,  for  His  atoning  work  has  been  finished 
"  once  for  all  "  (a  phrase  of  frequent  repetition  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews).  When  our  Lord  shall  appear  again,  it 
shall  not  be  as  "  Sin-offering  "  (cp.  2  Cor.  v.  21)  or  as  Maker 
of  atonement,  but  as  King  and  as  Saviour  —  "  unto  salva- 
tion," i.e.  as  our  Deliverer  from  mortality  and  from  all  fleshly 
imperfection  into  that  "  indissoluble  life  "  which  He  has 
Himself  already  achieved.1  As  our  High  Priest  has  already 

1This  glorious  appearance  of  our  Redeemer  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  high-priest  of  old,  and  by  his  blessing  of  the  congregation 
of  the  sons  of  Israel.  This  was  the  culmination  of  the  whole  worship  of 
God's  ancient  people,  and  is  eloquently  described  by  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  1.)  in  speaking  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  the  son  of  Onias  :  —  "  How 
was  he  honoured  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in  his  coming  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary !  He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
moon  at  the  full  :  As  the  sun  shining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
and  as  the  rainbow  giving  light  in  the  bright  clouds  .  .  .  and  as  a  fair 
olive  tree  budding  forth  fruit,  and  as  a  cypress  tree  which  groweth  up  to  the 
clouds.  When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honour,  and  was  clothed  with  the 
perfection  of  glory,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  made  the  garment 
of  holiness  honourable.  .  .  .  Then  he  went  down,  and  lifted  up  his  hands 
over  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  give  the  blessing 
of  the  Lordjwith  his  lips,  and  to  rejoice  iri  his  Name"  (vers.  5-11,  20). 
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"  entered  in  "  to  heaven  itself,  we,  on  our  part,  have  "  bold- 
ness "  for  this  "  entry,"  even  though  we  ourselves  do  not  as 
yet  personally  set  foot  within  the  Holy  Place.  Yet  in  effect 
we  even  now  do  this,  in  the  Person  of  our  Representative. 
When  we  shall  ourselves  personally,  i.e.  in  the  body,  stand  in 
God's  immediate  Presence,  there  will  be  no  more  temple  or 
sanctuary  ;  for  temple  and  altar  shall  have  been  superseded 
by  that  Presence  of  God  Himself  and  of  the  Lamb  (see  Rev. 
xxi.  22). 

To  "  stand,"  to  "  pass  through,"  to  "  enter  in,"  to  "  sit 
down  "  and  to  come  forth  or  "  appear," — these  are  the 
characteristic  acts  which  sum  up  and  represent  our  Lord's 
priestly  work  on  our  behalf. 

And  this  brings  us  finally  to  the  consideration  of 
"  heaven  "or  "  the  heavenly  places  (ra  eVoupavta)  as  the 
sphere  of  our  Lord's  priestly  ministration.  The  "  heavenly 
places  "  are  so  called,  not  in  opposition  to  or  as  exclusive  of 
the  places  of  earth,  i.e.  of  this  visible  sphere  of  our  present 
existence,  although  this  is  a  very  common  misapprehension. 
In  order  to  understand  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  must 
grasp  the  idea  that  "  the  heavenly  places  "  include  the 
earth,  even  as  the  Tabernacle  of  old  included  its  outer  court. 
All  are  called  "  heavenly "  places  inasmuch  as  they  are 
denominated  from  their  centre  and  "  fulcrum  "  (so  to  speak), 
— the  place  of  God's  immediate  Presence.  That  is  the 
' '  Most  Holy  ' '  Place.  But  it  is  not  so  because  it  is  "  heaven, ' ' 
but  because  of  God's  Presence  there.  It  is  upon  God's  all- 
sanctifying  Presence,  not  upon  any  special  place,  as  such, 
that  the  emphasis  must  always  be  laid.  And  that  Presence 
can  be  approached  only  through  the  removal  of  sin  (cp. 
chap.  xii.  14,  "  Follow  after  .  .  .  the  sanctification  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  with  vers.  28,  29, 
"  Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  :  for  our  God 
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is  a  consuming  fire ").  God's  Throne,  moreover,  is  not 
tied  to  any  one  locality  ;  indeed,  it  is  represented  in  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  the  priest  as  moveable  ;  it  was  seen  to  be 
set  upon  living,  swift-flying  cherubim ;  it  rested  upon 
wheels  which  were  moved  by  the  "  spirit  of  the  living  crea- 
ture "  (Ezek.  i.  20,  21).  Heaven  itself  shall  in  due  time 
pass  away,  even  as  this  time-worn  earth,  but  the  throne  of 
God  shall  never  pass  away  ;  it  shall  be  established  for  ever 
in  "  the  City  that  hath  the  foundations  "  (rrjv  rou?  tfeyu-eXtou? 
exovaav  TroXtv),  that  City  for  which  holy  men  of  old  looked 
and  longed  (xi.  10,  13-16).  That  City  is  now  called 
"  heavenly  "  (Tepouo-aX?)//,  eTrovpavia,  xii.  22),  inasmuch  as 
its  present  "  locus  "  is  in  heaven  ;  but  in  St.  John's  vision 
it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  "  new  "  or  "  holy  "  Jerusalem, 
and  is  represented  as  "  coming  down  out  of  heaven  "  to  the 
new  earth  (cp.  Rev.  iii.  12  with  xxi.  10).1  It  is  not  that 
heaven  as  such  is  an  eternal  sphere  ;  for  we  find  it  expressly 
declared,  "  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven.  And  this  '  Yet  once  more '  signifieth  the 
removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
are  made,  that  the  things  that  are  not  shaken  may  remain- 
Wherefore  we,"  as  the  Writer  goes  on  in  his  exhortation, 
"  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have 
grace  whereby  we  may  offer  service  well-pleasing  to  God, 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear  "  (xii.  26-28).  And  this  is  in 
line  with  our  Lord's  declaration,  "  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 


1  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  expression  ra  eirovpavia  is  perfectly  in  accord  with 
the  usage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  comp.  also  the  following  state- 
ments :  "If  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  (olKoSo^f)  from  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal, 
hi  the  heavens  .  .  .  our  habitation  (OLK^T^PLOV)  which  is  from  heaven " 
(2  Cor.  v.  1,  2).  St.  Paul  represents  our  "  citizenship  "  as  even  now  "  in 
heaven,  from  whence  also  we  expect  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  " 
(Phil.  iii.  20). 
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THE  PERSONALITY  OF  OUR  HIGH-PRIEST  AS  DIVINE  AND  AS 

HUMAN. 

The  twofold  aspect  of  our  Lord's  Person  as  the  Divine 
"  Son  "  and  as  the  human  "  Jesus  "  is  illustrated  by  the 
typology  of  the  Old  Testament  Tabernacle,  and  is  also 
witnessed  by  the  Creeds  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  the  evidence  in  both  these  directions.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  it  was  not  only  the  Old  Testament 
high-priest  (whether  Melchizedek  or  Aaron)  who  foreshadowed 
our  Lord  in  His  mediatorial  Person  and  offices.  The 
sacred  Tabernacle  as  well  (including  the  Court  in  which 
it  stood)  typifies  the  Person  of  our  Lord  both  in  His  Divinity 
and  in  His  human  nature.  As  in  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle 
(and  afterwards  in  the  Temple)  there  was  the  inner  shrine 
and  also  the  outer  court, — as  even  within  the  tent  itself  the 
part  "  within  the  veil  "  was  separated  from  the  part  without, 
and  was  thus  declared  "  most  holy,"  so,  in  the  unity  of  our 
Lord's  Person,  the  Godhead  is  the  inner  shrine  of  which  His 
Manhood  is  the  'appanage  or  adjunct.  And  yet,  even  as  the 
outer  court  of  the  Tabernacle  constituted  an  essential  part 
of  the  Holy  Place,  so  the  Manhood — the  human  element — is 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  our  Lord's  Personality  as 
the  God-man.  It  was  in  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  that 
the  brazen  altar  stood — the  primary  "  locus  "  of  all  atone- 
ment and  sacrifice — and  also  the  brazen  laver  of  purification. 
The  outer  court  of  the  Tabernacle  typified  the  human  aspect 
of  our  Lord's  Person  and  work  ;  compare  the  words  of  St. 
John,  "  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  "  (the  laver,  symbo- 
lising Christian  Baptism)  "  and  blood  "  (pointing  forward 
to  Christ's  atonement  for  our  sins),  1  John  v.  6.  The  brass 
of  which  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  laver  and  the  accom- 
panying instruments  of  service  were  composed  is  the  emblem 
of  our  Lord's  humanity.  Of  His  Divine  nature,  gold  is  the 
type.  Gold  was  used  in  the  inner  shrine  as  the  material  for 
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all  its  sacred  instruments  of  worship  and  of  service — the 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  altar  of  incense  ; 
as  also  of  the  censer  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  itself. 
The  entire  Tabernacle  and  the  Tabernacle  as  a  whole  is  the 
type  of  Christ,  in  whom,  as  in  the  sacred  Tent  of  old,  God 
dwells  and  manifests  His  Presence. 

The  Personality  of  the  eternal  Son  is  in  itself  Divine,  not 
human;  yet  within  that]  Personality  a  human  element  is 
included.  The  humanity,  the  "  flesh,"  is  a  vesture  which  He 
has  assumed,  which,  indeed,  He  has  assumed  for  ever,  for 
His  mortal  flesh  was  transformed  and  glorified  and  made 
immortal  by  His  resurrection.  Our  Lord's  humanity  is 
never  to  be  laid  aside  ;  He  is  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever  "  (xiii.  8).  And  yet  His 
flesh  is,  so  to  speak,  exterior  to  His  Divine  Personality  itself. 
In  the  words  of  the  "  Athanasian  "  Creed,  "  For  as  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one 
Christ."  And  as  the  "  flesh "  is  external  to  the  proper 
Divine  nature  as  such,  so  the  death  of  the  body,  as  a  physical 
crisis,  is  a  fact  in  some  sort  exterior  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Son.  There  is  a  profoundly  significant  statement 
in  verse  7  of  chapter  v.,  where  our  Lord,  "  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,"  is  said  to  have  "  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, with  strong  crying  and  tears  to  him  that  was  able  to 
save  him  from  (out  of)  death  (etc  Qavdrov),  and  was  heard," 
i.e.  was  saved  "  out  of  "  death,  "  in  that  he  feared  "  (CLTTO 
T??9  euXa/3eta?,  by  reason  of  his  godly  fear).  Both  as  "  Son  " 
and  as  Man  He  was  "  saved  out  of  death,"  as  the  context 
shows  ;  for  it  is  the  human  Christ  as  well  as  the  Divine  Son 
who  is  here  in  question.  Both  as  Man  and  as  "  Son  "  He 
was  "  saved  out  of  death  "  ;  but  the  deliverance — the 
"  salvation  " — is  to  be  differently  interpreted  according  to 
the  point  of  view.  As  Man,  He  was  "  saved  out  of  death  " 
by  His  resurrection,  whereby  "  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  great 
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Shepherd  of  the  sheep  "  was  "  brought  again  from  the 
dead  "  (xiii.  20).  But  as  "  Son,"  who,  in  His  own  proper 
Divine  nature,  "  hath  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of 
life  "  (vii.  3),  our  Lord  was  Divinely  delivered  so  that  His 
immortal  nature  was  preserved  in  its  integrity  ;  so  that 
death,  when  it  occurred,  occurred  as  a  thing  outside  of 
Him,  i.e.  outside  of  His  inmost,  Divine  nature.  It  was  not 
as  pure  Godhead  (which  is  a  "  changeless  Essence  "),  but  as 
the  "  Godman  "  that  He  "vanquished  death  by  dying."1 
The  Eternal  Father  is  the  Deliverer,  as  He  is  the  Source  of 
life  of  His  eternal  Son.  Compare  the  words  of  our  Lord  (St. 
John  vi.  57),  "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I 
live  because  of  the  Father  "  (Sia  TOV  IlaTepa)  ...  In  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  theologian  of  the  early  Church, 
(Our  Lord)  thus  making  Himself  obedient  to  His  Father  in 
all  things  (although  He  [Himself]  also  is  "  God  ")  yet  He 
(our  Lord)  shows  the  "  one  God  "  (the  Father)  by  His  obedi- 
ence, from  whom  also  He  drew  His  beginning.  .  .  .  Thus 
(the  Mediator  of  God  and  men,  Christ  Jesus)  being  found 
at  one  with  His  Father,  God,  has,  by  abiding  in  that  condi- 
tion in  which  He,  moreover,  "  was  heard,"  (an  evident 
reference  to  the  passage  in  Hebrews  which  we  have  been 
discussing),  briefly  proved  God,  His  Father,  to  be  "  one  " 
and  "  only  "  and  "  true  God."  2 

Not  only  theology,  but  the  instinctive  feeling  of  Christian 
reverence,  has  always  recognised  in  the  Passion  of  our 
Saviour  something  more  than  a  merely  human  experience — 

1  Compare  the  hymn  "  Only-Begotten  Son  "  from  the  Eastern  Liturgies  : 
"  Only-Begotten  Son,  Word  of  the  Father,  who  art  immortal,  Thou 
didst  vouchsafe  for  our  salvation  to  become  incarnate.  .  .  .  Changeless 
Essence,  lo,  Thou  wast  made  very  Man ;  and  crucified, — Thou,  the  God- 
man,— to  vanquish  death  by  dying." 

(The  foregoing  rather  free  translation,  through  the  Old  Slavonic 
(Russian)  Liturgy,  is  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Winifred  Douglas.  See  Ham- 
mond, "  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,"  pp.  27,  174). 

2Novatian,  Treatise  Concerning  the  Trinity,  chap.  xxxi. 
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a  Divine  and  infinite  depth  of  striving  and  of  suffering. 
Divinity  wrought  with  manhood  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  perfect  Sacrifice.  It  was  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  " 
(ix.  14)  that  our  Redeemer  "  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God."  The  vesture  of  the  flesh  was  torn  and  riven  by  the 
superhuman  strivings  of  the  Son  of  God. 

From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  "  flesh  " 
is  exterior  even  to  our  human  personality.  We,  too,  some- 
times sing  the  hymn,  "It  is  not  death  to  die  "  : — 

"It  is  not  death  to  fling 
Aside  this  sinful  dust 
And  rise,  on  strong,  exulting  wing, 
To  live  among  the  just." 

"  I  think  it  meet,  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  ..." 
says  St.  Peter,  "  knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this 
my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed 
me  "  (2  Pet.  i.  13,  14). 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  Nicene  Creed  (which  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  theology  of  the  Eternal  Son),  our  Lord 
is  neither  said  to  have  been  "  born  "  nor  to  have  "  died." 
This  is,  of  course,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  Nicene  Creed  declares  our  Lord  to  have  "  come 
down  "  (from  heaven)  and  to  have  "  become  incarnate  " 
(crapKutQevra),  and  to  have  "  put  on  man  "  (evavOpcoTnjcravTa), 
i.e.  to  have  "  manned  Himself,"  so  to  speak.  But  His 
Personality  remained  even  after  this  act  of  condescension 
just  what  it  was  before — the  Personality  of  the  Divine  Son 
— of  Him  who  has  "  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of 
life  "  (Heb.  vii.  3).  This  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Again,  according  to  the  statement  of  this  Creed,  our  Lord 
"  suffered,  and  was  buried."  There  is  here  no  direct  state- 
ment of  His  death.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  not  only  is  our  Lord's 
birth  not  spoken  of  in  terminis,  but  even  His  resurrection  is 
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referred  to  but  once,  and  there  the  word  "  Son  "  does  not 
occur.  It  is  "  the  Lord  Jesus  "  whom  God  "  brought  up  " 
or  "  brought  back  "  from  the  dead  (xiii.  20).  This  is  not 
the  Pauline  conception  of  resurrection  as  initiation  into  a 
higher  life  ;  rather,  it  is  resurrection  in  its  external,  we  may 
even  say  its  physical,  aspect.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  our 
Lord's  heavenly  enthronement  upon  which,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  emphasis  is  laid  ;  the  facts  of  His  human 
life  are  not  enlarged  upon — as,  indeed,  they  are  not  in  any 
of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  magnificent 
characterisation  of  the  Divine  Son  in  chapter  i.  our  Lord  is 
simply  said  to  "  have  made  purification  of  sins,"  and  there- 
after to  "  have  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high." 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  Creeds  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  the  Nicene  Creed  which  more  especially  inter- 
prets the  eternal  nature  and  Personality  of  Christ  as  the 
eternal  "  Son,"  while  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  creed  of  His 
humanity.  The  standpoint  of  the  Nicene  Creed  remains  to 
this  day  the  standpoint  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece 
and  of  Russia  ;  it  is  as  the  Divine  Son  rather  than  as  the 
human  Jesus  that  our  Lord  is  chiefly  contemplated  and 
envisaged.  (The  hymn  which  we  have  above  quoted  from 
the  Russian  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  is  an  illustration 
of  this.) 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  our  Lord's  priestly  career 
as  "  Melchizedek "  moves  forward  upon  a  transcendent 
plane,  to  which  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  is  the  earthly 
counterpart.  The  unity  of  the  two  priesthoods  is  seen  in  His 
"  perfecting  "  or  "  consecration,"  and  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  unity  of  His  Person.  "  Jesus  "  is  identified  with  "  the 
Son  of  God  "  in  chapter  iv.  14.  In  chap.  v.  10  the  "  Son  " 
is  solemnly  addressed  as  "  high-priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  (in  chap.  vi.  20  and 
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vii.  20-22)  Jesus  hath  become  "  a  high  priest  for  ever  "  after 
the  same  transcendent  order.  Our  Melchizedek  is  therefore 
Man  ;  at  the  same  time,  He  is  more  than  man.  While  "  the 
Law  appointeth  men  high-priests,  which  have  infirmity, 
the  word  of  the  oath  "  (in  contrast  thereto)  "  appointeth 
"  a  Son,"  perfected  for  evermore  "  (vii.  28). 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  our  Lord  possesses  human 
personality,  as  well  as  human  nature.  He  has  had  a  human 
life-experience,  and  He  still  possesses  a  human  consciousness 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  In  chapter  ii.  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  exhibits  our  Lord  in  His  humanity  (as 
chapter  i.  had  exhibited  Him  in  His  Divine  nature  as  Son), 
it  is  assumed  to  start  with  that  the  human  Jesus  is  a  member 
of  our  race.  It  is  not  said  that  the  "  Son  "  became  "  man  "  ; 
but  the  manhood  is  original,  so  to  speak,  within  its  own 
sphere,  even  as  the  Divinity  of  the  eternal  Son  is  original 
within  its  sphere.  It  is  not,  as  Nestorius  mistakenly 
imagined,  that  our  Lord  existed  first  as  a  separate  human 
person,  who  was  afterward  united  with  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
it  is  that  He  is  as  truly  and  originally  Man  from  His  birth  as 
though  He  were  not  at  the  same  time  (as  He  is)  the  Son  of 
God.  As  Jesus  Christ,  He  has  His  "  genesis,"  His  "  begin- 
ning,"1 even  as  other  men  have  theirs,  although  the  manner 
of  His  coming  into  the  world  was  different  from  our  own. 
As  has  already  been  said,  this  difference  in  similarity  in  the 
manner  of  His  birth  is  clearly  implied  by  the  language  of 
verse  14  of  chapter  ii.  (irapcnr^critos).  Our  Lord  is  a  human 
Person  just  as  truly  as  He  is  a  Divine  Person,  "  yet  not  there- 
fore two  persons  in  one,"  as  Hooker  so  wisely  says,  echoing 
the  language  of  the  Third  General  Council  (A.D.  431).  While 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eternal  "  Son  "  humanity  in 
Him  is  a  "  vesture  " — a  "  tabernacle  " — from  the  point  of 

1  Cp.  St.   Matthew  i.   1 :    £//3Xos  7ej>&rews  'I^crou  X/na-roD,  vlou  AaviS,  vlou 
:  also  verse  18,  TOV  8£  'I^troG  XptoroO  17  y£vc<ris  otfrws  Ijv. 
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view  of  the  human  "  Jesus  "  the  humanity  is  something 
more  ;  it  constitutes  the  circle  of  His  conscious  Self  as  Man. 
Is  there  not  something  analogous  to  this  in  our  own  experi- 
ence ?  Rise  as  we  may  above  the  flesh  in  our  higher 
moments,  there  are  nevertheless  times  when  the  body  claims 
us  again,  and  we  realise  that  we  not  only  have  flesh  but  that 
we  are  flesh.  And,  in  a  certain  analogy,  the  consciousness 
of  our  Lord  has  its  higher  and  its  lower  levels — the  higher 
level  of  Divinity  and  the  lower  level  of  humanity.  And 
yet  these  two  "  consciousnesses  "  are  not  separate,  they  do 
not  constitute  two  Persons,  since  they  are  linked  by  the 
unity  of  one  and  the  same  "  Ego."  He  it  is  whose  con- 
sciousnesses they  are  ;  He  it  is  who  knows  Himself  at  once 
as  human  and  as  Divine.  All  this  seems  clearly  implied  in 
the  exposition  of  our  Lord's  Personality  which  is  given  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  our  Lord's  Manhood 
is  to  be  regarded  as  "  personal  "  or  as  "  impersonal  "  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  seem  to  authorise  the  answer 
that  both  phrases  are  equally  valid,  according  to  the  point 
of  view.  The  manhood  is  impersonal  if  our  Lord  be  regarded 
as  the  Divine  "  Son  "  ;  it  is  personal  if  He  (the  same  Indivi- 
dual) be  regarded  as  the  human  Jesus.  And  as  the  former 
is  the  standpoint  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  latter  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
the  creed  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  so  is  the  Apostles' 
Creed  the  Creed  of  His  real  and  actual  Manhood.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  is  the  Church's  historic  bulwark  against 
Gnosticism  and  Docetism ; — against  all  theories  and 
philosophies  which  would  undermine  the  true  and  genuine 
Manhood  of  "  Jesus  Christ "  as  "  come  in  the  flesh " 
(see  1  John  iv.  2-3  and  2  John  7).  And  on  the  other 
hand  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  bulwark  against  Arianism 
and  Humanitarianism,  which  deny  our  Lord's  Divinity. 
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It  is  pre-eminently  human  to  be  born  and  to  die  ;  and  it  is 
upon  these  human  facts  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  lays  special 
emphasis  :  "  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried  ;  He  descended  into  hell.  ..." 
He  it  is  who,  originally,  like  ourselves,  "  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  "  (ii.  7-9),  was,  in  that  lowly  estate  of  mortality, 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  he,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  should  taste  of  death  for  every  man."1 

WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP. 


CHRIST  AS  THE  OBJECT  OF  FAITH  IN  THE 
SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS. 

THE  belief  is  still  widely  prevalent,  especially  among  Con- 
tinental critics  and  theologians,  that  the  faith  which  Jesus 
demanded  from  His  disciples  was  faith  not  in  Himself  but 
in  His  Heavenly  Father.  He  was  not,  we  are  told,  the 
Object  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  only  its  Founder,  or, 
at  most,  —  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed  for  want  of  a  bette  r 
—  its  Mediator.  Dr.  Sanday  has  remarked  that  many 
German  theologians  occupy  a  position  in  this  matter  which 
may  not  unfairly  be  summarised  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself." 
That  Jesus  claimed  divine  prerogatives,  that  He  directed 
toward  Himself  that  faith  which  to  every  genuine  Theist 
involves  a  confession  of  Deity,  is  not  conceded. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  for  Christian  theologians  to  show 
that  the  data  take  us  very  much  further  than  this.  Nor  is 
it  any  embarrassment  to  them  to  be  told  that  they  must  not 
use  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  this  purpose  ;  for  it  is  becoming 


iravrds,  —  for  the  human   race  in  its  solidarity  ;    for  "  the  whole 
lump  "  of  humanity. 
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more  and  more  apparent,  even  to  "  liberal  "  theologians, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  narratives,  as  they  stand, 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  Jesus  claimed  the 
prerogatives  of  God.  The  Synoptic  evidence,  in  fact,  is 
really  more  cogent  than  that  derived  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  For  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  latter  was 
written  by  St.  John,  or  by  some  other  immediate  follower 
of  Christ,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  assert,  with  some 
measure  of  plausibility,  that  the  writer  has,  however  uncon- 
sciously, put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  statements  more 
precise  than  any  that  He  actually  uttered  ;  whereas  the 
Christology  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  is  implicit  rather  than  explicit,  and  has  often 
escaped  the  notice  even  of  careful  and  scholarly  readers. 

It  is  just  here,  of  course,  that  the  "  liberal  "  theologian 
meets  with  his  crucial  difficulty.  He  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact.  It  is  not  now  upon  exegesis  that  he  relies,  but  upon 
the  skill  and  plausibility  with  which  he  can  discredit  the 
sayings  and  incidents  which  do  not  fit  in  with  his  theological 
views. 

But  the  method  of  excising  inconvenient  passages,  without 
any  MS.  authority,  and  frequently  without  any  reason  at 
all  that  can  be  called  critical,  for  doing  so,  is  apt,  like  opera- 
tions on  the  human  body,  to  lead  to  unforeseen  complications. 
It  is  not  only  in  Biblical  criticism  that  this  happens,  for 
of  course  both  the  method  itself  and  the  difficulties  attending 
it  are  met  with  in  other  fields.  An  interesting  and  amusing 
instance  of  its  application  to  the  Homeric  question  is  given 
by  Professor  Ridgeway  in  his  Early  Age  of  Greece.  He 
tells  us  how  the  late  Professor  Reichel,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  Achseans  of  Homer  were  the  race  that 
built  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  resorted  to  a  process  of  drastic 
excision  in  order  to  remove  the  discrepancies  between  the 
two  civilisations.  Confronted  with  the  inconvenient  fact 
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that  the  Mycenaean  race  did  not  wear  metal  armour,  whereas 
according  to  the  Iliad  as  we  have  it  the  Achaean  heroes 
did,  he  cut  out  from  the  text  of  the  poem  all  the  verses  in 
which  any  reference  to  such  armour  occurs.  But  he  failed 
to  notice  and  remove  the  oft-repeated  phrase  x  which 
describes  the  clashing  of  that  armour  as  the  stricken  warrior 
falls  to  the  ground  !  2 

And  yet  Professor  Reichel's  task  was  child's  play  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  critic  who  seeks  to  retain  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  historic  records  and  yet  to  present  us  with  a 
merely  human  Jesus.  A  whole  host  of  formidable  difficulties 
arise  in  his  path,  pushing  him  ever  more  and  more  urgently 
to  one  or  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  that  he  must  either 
dismiss  the  Synoptic  Gospels  bodily  from  the  realm  of 
history,  or  admit  that  the  only  Jesus  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  at  all  is  the  Jesus  of  the  unmutilated  records 
and  of  the  historic  Church. 

A  large  amount  of  excellent  and  important  work  has  been 
done  in  this  field  by  Christian  apologists.  Yet,  broadly  as 
the  argument  is  based,  it  is  still,  I  think,  as  commonly 
stated,  narrower  than  is  warranted  by  the  data  which  our 
Lord's  sayings  provide.  My  present  object  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  points  which,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  both 
commentators  and  apologists  are  apt  to  overlook. 

We  should  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  grouped  the 
facts,  as  usually  presented,  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  world. 

2.  ,,       ,,       ,,       ,,       ,,    the  absolute  allegiance  of  all 

men. 

3.  ,,       „       ,,       „       „    possess  a  unique  knowledge  of 

God. 

4.  „       „       „       „       „    be  the  moral  lawgiver. 


5e 
*  The  Early  Age  of  Greece  vol.  i.  pp.  317,  324. 
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5.  The  claim  of  Jesus  to  possess    that    which    the    Old 

Testament  regarded  as  the 
property  of  Jehovah,  the 
bride,  the  angels,  the  elect, 
etc. 

6.  „       „       ,,       ,,       „    possess  miraculous  powers. 

7.  „       „       „       „       „    forgive  sins. 

The  two  last  points  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  always 
inadequately  treated,  and  it  is  with  these  that  I  propose  to 
deal.  For  the  7th  claim  there  is  more  and  perhaps  better 
evidence  than  is  usually  adduced,  while  the  6th,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  commonly  presented,  is  not  as  strong  either 
as  the  theological  argument  requires  or  as  the  facts  warrant. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  much  on  the 
subject  of  sources.  The  material  on  which  I  have  based 
my  argument  is  drawn,  I  think,  from  all  the  principal 
sources  commonly  recognised  as  underlying  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  lay  any  great  stress  on 
this  fact.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  considerations  of 
this  kind  carry  much  weight  either  with  "  liberal  "  theo- 
logians or  with  those  who  range  themselves  under  the  old 
banner  of  historic  Christianity.  Among  "  liberal  "  critics 
there  is  probably  none  more  candid  than  Harnack.  Yet 
with  all  his  elaborate  investigation  of  sources,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  how  little  he  is  really  swayed  by  external  authority 
in  his  views  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching.  Even  his 
discussion  of  the  relative  dates  of  Mark  and  "  Q  "  is  obvi- 
ously influenced,  not  to  say  dominated,  by  a  priori  considera- 
tions ;  and  how  little  weight  he  allows  even  to  "  Q  "  when 
he  does  not  happen  to  agree  with  its  teaching,  is  shown  by 
his  rejection  of  our  Lord's  temptation  as  a  legend.  The 
reasons  he  gives  for  this  rejection  seem  very  unconvincing, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel — however  little  he  himself  may 
be  aware  of  the  fact — that  the  real  reason  is  simply  that 
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the  story  represents  Jesus  as  holding  a  view  of  the  super- 
natural which  Harnack's  philosophy  does  not  permit  him 
to  accept. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  take  the  Catholic  view  of 
our  Lord's  person  will  probably  feel  that  where  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  are  concerned  they  have  no  need  to  consider  very 
closely  the  question  of  sources.  They  will  rather  be  disposed 
to  assert,  with  Professor  Denney,  that  "  after  all,  the  words 
of  Jesus  have  a  seal  of  their  own,  and  are  not  so  easily 
counterfeited,"  and  that  "  the  conspicuous  factxin  the  New 
Testament  is  not  the  imperceptible  way  in  which  the  words 
of  Jesus  merge  into  those  of  Christians,  but  the  incomparable 
and  solitary  relief  in  which  they  stand  out  by  themselves."  1 

We  come  now  to  the  two  points  proposed  for  discussion : 
the  claim  of  Jesus  to  possess  miraculous  powers,  and  His 
claim  to  forgive  sins.  I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  indi- 
cated. But  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  two  are  not 
as  similar  as  they  appear  at  first  sight.  The  latter  is,  in 
one  sense,  the  simpler  question  of  the  two.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  fact  ;  did  He,  or  did  He  not  make  such  a  claim  ? 
If  He  did  not,  cadit  qucestio  ;  if  He  did,  the  inference  that 
He  claimed  Divine  prerogatives  is  irresistible  ;  "  who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  " 

But  the  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  claim  to 
possess  supernatural  power.  The  fact  that  Jesus  did  make 
such  a  claim  may  surely  now  be  taken  for  granted.  To 
deny  it  is  really  to  criticise  the  Gospel  narrative  as  Jehoiakim 
criticised  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  that  is,  to  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  throw  the  fragments  in  the  flames. 

But  the  apologist  is  too  apt  to  rest  content  with  proving 
that  Jesus  claimed  and  possessed  these  powers.2  This 

1  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  pp.  195,  196. 

2  Mr.  Nolloth,  for  instance,  in  his  excellent  book,  The  Person  of  Our 
Lord  in  recent  Thought,  does  not  really  carry  the  argument  further  than 
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alone  would  not  have  proved  Him  to  be  more  than  man. 
No  orthodox  Jew  of  that  period  would  ever  have  thought 
of  doubting  that  Moses  and  Elijah  worked  miracles,  yet 
this  conviction  was  never  for  one  moment  allowed  to 
encroach  on  the  stern  monotheism  which  forbade  the 
chosen  people  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  spiritual  heroes 
of  their  race.  St.  Paul's  claim  is  no  less  explicit,  yet  he 
never  supposed  himself,  nor  has  the  Church  ever  supposed 
him  to  be  of  higher  than  human  origin.  Is  the  claim  of 
Jesus  in  any  way  different  from  these  other  claims,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  does  the  difference  consist  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  surely  not  very  difficult  to 
find,  and  its  significance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
difference  is  simply  this,  that  while  the  Apostles  claimed 
to  be  the  channels  of  supernatural  power,  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  its  source.  It  is  not  adequate,  I  think,  to  say,  as  Professor 
Denney  does  in  his  masterly  book,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel, 
that  "  what  the  synoptic  gospels  .  .  .  present  to  us  ... 
is  ...  the  spectacle  of  men  who  believe  in  God  through 
Him"  or  that  the  faith  which  Jesus  commends  in  the 
centurion  is  a  confidence  "  that  the  saving  help  of  God  is 
present  in  Him,  etc."  1  There  is  a  sense  in  which  that 
could  have  been  said  of  St.  Paul,  and  there  are  several 
sayings  of  our  Lord  which  point  decisively  to  something 
more  definite  than  this.  These  sayings  may,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  be  grouped  under  two  heads, — those  in 
which  Jesus  speaks  as  one  who  possessed  miraculous  powers 
in  His  own  right,  and  those  in  which  He  demands  or  accepts 
from  men,  in  connexion  with  those  powers,  a  faith  directed 
towards  Himself. 

The  latter  class  of  passages,  we  may  here  remark,  furnishes 

this,  though  he  lays  just  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  context  of 
the  Christian  miracles. 

1  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  pp.  255,  254. 
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an  instructive  commentary  on  the  surgical  method  of 
criticism  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The  one  obvious 
instance  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  putting  faith  in  Him, 
— "  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me," — occurs  only 
in  Matthew,  the  words  "in  me  "  being  apparently  not 
genuine  in  the  text  of  Mark,  and  presents  no  particular 
problem  to  critics  who  set  a  low  value  on  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  the  first  Gospel ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  phrase 
does  not,  as  we  shall  see,  by  any  means  dispose  of  the 
question  ;  evidence  still  remains,  not  less  cogent,  and 
more  difficult  to  excise. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  as  one  who  possessed  miraculous  powers  in  His 
own  right.  The  claim  may  be  said  to  appear  in  three 
aspects. 

a.  Jesus  has  the  power  to  use  them,  if  He  will,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  His  own  personal  needs.  This  is  assumed 
at  the  very  start,  in  the  story  of  the  Temptation.  The  first 
temptation  is  difficult  to  understand  unless  Jesus — from 
whose  own  lips,  be  it  remembered,  the  story  must  originally 
have  come — believed  Himself  to  possess  the  power  of 
relieving  His  own  necessities,  at  His  own  pleasure,  by 
supernatural  means.  It  was  precisely  this  that  Satan 
advised  Him  to  do  ;  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, turn  these 
stones  into  bread."  The  very  first  word  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment quotation  with  which  our  Lord  met  the  suggestion 
is  significant.  He  puts  aside  the  title  "  Son  of  God." 
"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  He  had  not  come 
to  this  earth  to  exercise  the  preregatives  of  Deity  on  His 
own  behalf,  but  to  be  made  like  in  all  things  to  the  weak, 
dependent  and  suffering  race  for  whose  salvation  He  had 
taken  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant.  For  Peter  or  Paul 
or  any  other  enlightened  Christian  the  answer  to  such  a 
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suggestion  would  have  been  that  the  decision  how  and 
when  to  use  miraculous  power  did  not  rest  with  them  at 
all,  since  the  power  was  not  their 's  but  God's,  and  was  not 
available  except  in  the  line  of  His  purpose. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  Christian  man  might,  in  an 
hour  of  unspiritual  exaltation,  be  tempted  to  forget  that 
he  was  not  the  owner,  scarcely  even  the  steward,  but  rather 
the  channel 1  of  miracle-working  power.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  though  Moses  had  yielded  to  this  temptation  when 
he  said,  "  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water 
out  of  this  rock  ?  "  And  some  may  allege  that  this  was  the 
temptation  which  our  Lord  resisted  when  He  refused  to 
command  the  stones  to  become  bread. 

But  apart  from  the  negative  consideration  that  there 
is  no  hint  of  this  in  our  Lord's  reply,  it  is  surely  almost 
inconceivable  that  this  particular  temptation  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  Him  at  the  very  start  of  His 
career  and  before  He  had  performed  a  single  mighty  work. 
The  perilous  uplift  of  soul  to  which  such  a  suggestion  makes 
appeal  has  usually,  perhaps  always,  a  history  of  spiritual 
success  behind  it.  The  belief  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  that 
He  possessed  supernatural  power  could  not,  at  that  stage, 
have  rested  upon  anything  but  the  Divine  intimation  given 
at  His  baptism,  and  the  answering  consciousness  in  His 
own  soul  of  a  unique  relation  to  God.  Was  that  a  favourable 
moment  for  assailing  Him  with  a  direct  and  undisguised 
temptation  to  regard  Himself  as  a  being  wholly  independent 
of  the  Father  in  Heaven  ? 

We  cannot  argue  in  the  same  way  about  the  second 
temptation,  "  Cast  thyself  down  hence,"  for  the  certainty 
there  suggested  that  supernatural  help  would  be  available 

1  "  Channel  "  is,  of  course,  too  mechanical  a  word.  What  I  mean  to 
suggest  is  that  the  Apostles  were  not  stewards  in  the  sense  of  having  the 
power  to  misuse  the  gifts  entrusted  to  them. 
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was  based  upon  the  written  promise  of  God.1  But  that 
Jesus  did  claim  an  unconditioned  right  to  command  the 
services  of  angels  is  surely  put  beyond  doubt  (unless  the 
source  itself  be  discredited)  by  the  words  in  Matthew 
xxvi.  53,  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my 
Father,  and  he  shall  presently  send  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels  ?  "  He  has  only  to  ask,  and  have  ;  that 
the  request  could  be  refused  is  simply  not  contemplated. 
And  if  language  more  explicit  still  be  desired,  we  have  it  in 
Mark  xiii.  27,  "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  His  angels." 

6.  And  as  Jesus  can  use  these  powers,  if  He  will,  on  His 
own  behalf,  so  He  can  at  His  own  absolute  discretion  extend 
their  benefits  to  others.  To  the  leper's  appeal,  "  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean,"  He  replies  with  the 
ton  de  roi,  "  I  will ;  be  thou  clean."  To  blind  Bartimseus 
He  puts  the  question,  "  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do 
unto  thee  ?  "  He  says  to  the  disciples  before  the  feeding 
of  the  four  thousand,  "  I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tudes," and  in  a  subsequent  reference  to  this  miracle  and 
its  predecessor,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  He  says, 
"  When  I  brake  the  five  loaves,"  etc.  Finally,  when  He 
appears  to  His  frightened  followers  upon  the  lake,  the  words 
with  which  He  cheers  their  hearts  are  words  of  supreme 
majesty  and  self-assertion,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

How  unlike  all  this  is  to  the  language  of  the  Apostles 
when  they  perform  a  mighty  work  !  No  mere  verbal 
analysis  can  express  the  difference  ;  the  divine  self -con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  pervades  the  narratives  like  an  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  is  more  easily  felt  than  defined  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  it,  and  when  we  turn  from  the  Gospels  to 


1  This  fact,  however,  must  not  be  used  to  discredit  the  foregoing  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  temptation.  The  second  was  obviously  based  on 
our  Lord's  reply  to  the  first.  So  far,  we  may  note,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  temptations  occurred. 
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the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  we  are  conscious  that  the  psycho- 
logical climate  is  wholly  changed.  How  shocking,  for 
instance,  would  the  last-quoted  words  have  been  to  our 
religious  instincts  had  they  proceeded  from  a  disciple  ! 
What  should  we  have  thought  of  Paul  had  he  uttered  any 
phrase  remotely  similar  to  this  during  the  great  storm  of 
Acts  xxvii.,  or  of  Luke  for  putting  such  words  into  Paul's 
mouth  ?  And  if  the  phraseology  which  we  do  not  find, 
and  should  be  indescribably  shocked  if  we  did  find  attributed 
to  the  disciples,  falls  habitually  from  the  lips  of  the  Master, 
are  we  not  compelled  to  differentiate  sharply  and  widely 
between  His  claims  and  their's  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  to 
represent  Him  merely  as  claiming  to  be  a  worker  of  miracles 
is  to  be  guilty  of  a  ludicrous  understatement  of  the  facts, 
and  to  miss  altogether  the  important  inference  that  may  or 
rather  that  must  be  drawn  from  them  ? 

c.  We  have  not  space,  nor  is  there  need,  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  third  aspect  in  which  this  claim  appears. 
Jesus  professed  not  merely  to  possess  supernatural  power, 
but  to  confer  it  upon  His  followers.  :<  Behold,  I  give  unto 
you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all 
the  power  of  the  enemy"  (Luke  x.  19;  v.  also  Mark  iii. 
14,  15). 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  passages  in  which  Jesus 
requires  or  commends  a  faith  directed  toward  Himself. 
Let  us  take  first  what  is  perhaps  the  clearest  case  of  all,  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant.  This  incident  appears 
in  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the  two  accounts  are 
obviously  independent  of  each  other.1  It  seems  well-nigh 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  faith  so  strikingly  exhibited 
by  the  centurion  was  faith  in  Jesus  Himself.  The  power 

1  So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Nolloth  refers  both  accounts  to  Q. 
But  even  if  Q  contained  narratives  at  all,  the  difference  here  is,  I  think,  too 
great  to  admit  of  the  theory  of  a  common  proximate  source. 
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of  God  is  not  mentioned  or  hinted  at ;  the  centurion's 
attention  was  focussed  entirely  on  the  power  of  Jesus,  a 
power  which  he  believed  to  be  independent  of  the  limitations 
of  space.  How  can  it  be  maintained  that  any  extraordinary 
faith  in  God  was  exhibited  by  a  conviction  that  Jesus  could 
heal  a  distant  sufferer  as  easily  as  one  close  at  hand  ? 

The  same  implication  seems  to  me  to  underlie,  though 
less  obviously,  the  story  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum. 
"  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  "  was  a  question 
calculated  not  only  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  sufferers 
upon  Jesus  Himself,  but  to  direct  their  faith  towards  Him. 
And  this  impression  is  clinched  by  the  words  that  follow 
their  affirmative  reply,  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it 
unto  you."  What  was  their  faith  ?  The  belief  that  Jesus 
was  "  able  to  do  this."  The  hypothesis  that  their  faith 
was  directed  towards  God  is  not  perhaps  logically  excluded 
— as  I  think  it  is  in  the  case  previously  adduced — but  it  is 
surely  quite  unnatural.  Once  again,  can  we  imagine  St. 
Paul  speaking  as  Jesus  here  speaks  ? 

We  turn  now  to  the  story  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mark  ix. 
14  foil.).  Here,  again,  the  language  employed  is  very 
striking.  "  If  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion 
on  us  and  help  us.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst ! 
All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth  .  .  .  Lord,  I 
believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  The  unbelief  here 
rebuked  and  confessed  was  surely  want  of  faith  in  Jesus. 
No  question  arose  as  to  the  power  of  God  ;  the  contrast 
was  between  the  Master  and  His  followers.  "  I  spake  to 
thy  disciples  that  they  should  cast  it  out  and  they  could 
not  .  .  .  but  if  thou  canst  do  anything  .  .  .  help  us." 
The  disciples  had  failed  ;  was  Jesus  more  powerful  than 
they  ?  This  was  the  doubt  which  Jesus  rebuked,  and 
which  the  father  then  confessed  to  be  unbelief.  If  the 
view  that  this  was  want  of  faith  in  Jesus  be  rejected,  there 

VOL.  xiv,  28 
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seems  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that  in  using  the  words 
TO>  Tncrrevovrt  Jesus  was  thinking  of  His  own  faith  in  His 
Heavenly  Father.  But  why  should  the  man  be  charged 
with  unbelief  in  God  for  doubting  that  ? 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  we  have  a  similar  implication 
in  the  story  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman.  It  was  to  Jesus 
that  she  appealed  for  help  ;  it  was  Jesus  who  seemed  to 
block  the  way,  by  His  unwillingness,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
her  desire  ;  it  was  with  Him  that  she  pleaded  that  the 
objection  which  He  alleged  was  not  so  serious  as  it  appeared  ; 
is  it  not  at  least  very  natural  to  conclude  that  the  faith 
which  she  thus  manifested  was  faith  in  Him  ? 

We  must  not,  of  course,  forget  that  the  two  lines  of  argu- 
ment which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace  lose  in  cogency  by 
being  presented  separately.  If  it  can  be  established  that 
Jesus  claimed  to  possess  miraculous  powers  in  His  own 
right,  and  to  bestow  their  benefits  at  His  discretion,  it  will 
surely  follow  that  the  faith  which  He  required  was  faith  in 
Himself,  even  in  the  cases  where  there  is  nothing  else  in 
the  narrative  to  suggest  this. 

I  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  question  whether  Jesus  claimed 
in  His  own  right  to  bestow  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
sayings  usually  quoted  to  prove  that  He  did  are  those 
recorded  in  the  story  of  the  paralytic,  "  Son,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee,"  and,  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins."  I  have  no  desire  to  find  fault  with  this 
argument.  I  do  not  think  that  the  assurance  of  forgiveness 
can  reasonably  be  explained  as  a  purely  declaratory  abso- 
lution, or  that  the  phrase  "  Son  of  Man  "  denotes  merely 
our  Lord's  kinship  with  us,  and  not  also  His  distinction 
from  us  and  pre-eminence  over  us.  Yet,  as  neither  of  these 
points  is  universally  conceded,  it  may  be  as  well  to  look 
round  for  evidence  of  a  less  debatable  character. 

Such  evidence  we  find,  I  think,  in  a  passage  which  has 
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been,  from  this  point  of  view,  most  strangely  overlooked 
by  commentators  and  apologists,  the  story  told  by  Luke 
of  the  woman  "  that  was  a  sinner,"  who  anointed  our 
Lord's  feet  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

We  must  be  careful,  at  the  start,  not  to  fall,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  expositors,  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  words,  "  Her  sins  .  .  .  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved 
much,"  mean  that  the  love  procured  the  forgiveness.  It 
was  the  forgiveness  that  produced  the  love.  This  is  con- 
clusively shown,  to  mention  no  other  reasons,1  by  the 
parable  of  the  two  debtors,  where  the  love  is  obviously  the 
result  of  the  forgiveness,  not  its  cause.  But,  then,  there 
is  no  possible  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  woman, 
as  a  sinner,  had  been  in  debt  to  Jesus,  and  that  He  accepted 
her  gratitude  as  natural  and  right  on  the  ground  that  He 
had  loosed  her  from  that  debt ;  in  other  words,  that  He  had 
forgiven  her  sins.  Could  there  be  a  clearer  proof  that  He 
claimed  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  God  ? 

It  is  really  extraordinary  how  this  inference,  which 
would  seem  sufficiently  obvious,  is  ignored  by  writers  on 
this  passage.  Dr.  Plummer,  for  instance,  does  not  say 
anything  about  it,  nor  does  Godet.  And  Mr.  Nolloth,  who; 
in  his  admirable  book,  The  Person  of  Our  Lord  in  recent 
Thought,  actually  quotes  the  incident  to  prove  that  Jesug 
claimed  to  forgive  sins,  passes  by  the  real  proof,  and  directs 
our  attention  to  the  words,  "  Her  sins  .  .  .  are  forgiven;"  a 
statement  which  must  here  be  purely  declaratory,  since,0 as 
the  context  shows,  the  woman's  sins  were  forgiven  before 
the  incident  took  place. 

There  is  another  point  here  which  must  not  be  overlooked! 

If  we  are  right  so  far,  we  cannot  avoid  the  further 'inference 

•  i  H  '••  ylo")  <i 

1  There  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  question  in  "  ^phlejermachqr's 
Sermons  "  (Engl.  Transl.  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Dr,  Plummer,  in  his, 
admirable  commentary,  takes  the  same  line. 
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that  the  saving  faith  to  which  Jesus  alluded  was  a  faith 
directed  towards  Himself  ;  and  thus  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  were  led  by  a  study  of  the  miracles  is  powerfully  con- 
firmed. 

Once  again,  we  have  in  the  judgment -scene  of  Matthew 
xxv.  what  is  really  the  same  claim  presented  in  a  different 
guise.  The  verdict  pronounced  against  those  on  the  king's 
left  hand  is  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Ye  did  it  not  to 
Me."  This  is  plainly  the  climax  ;  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  ;  the  final  argument  has  been  presented.  To  suppose 
that  any  further,  more  conclusive  consideration  can  be 
urged,  is  simply  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
But  what  is  this  but  to  say  that,  as  in  the  foregoing  incident, 
Jesus  is  the  Person  sinned  against,  and  therefore  the  Person 
to  whom  the  sinner  must  look  in  faith  if  he  is  to  obtain 
forgiveness  ? 

It  is  difficult  not  to  draw  the  same  inference  when  Jesus 
speaks  of  Himself  as  able  to  heal  the  soul — "They that  are 
whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
Two  things  at  least  are  certain,  that  forgiveness  was  one  of 
the  benefits  of  which  these  "  sick  "  ones  stood  in  need, — it 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only  point  which 
Jesus  had  in  mind  when  He  used  the  phrase, — and  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  healer  of  the  soul  is  none  other  than 
He  who  bestows  forgiveness,  Jehovah  Himself.1 

The  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  on  critical  and  exegetical 
grounds  are  strongly  confirmed,  for  those  who  admit  the 
competency  of  the  court,  by  an  appeal  to  Christian  experi- 
ence. Professor  Denney's  remark  quoted  above,  on  the 
ease  with  which  the  words  of  Jesus  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  men,  is  valid,  I  believe,  even  in  the 
purely  critical  sphere.  But  the  Christian,  as  such,  will  go 

1  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  the  Old  Testament  also  the  healing  is, 
or  at  least  includes  forgiveness. 
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farther  than  this.  The  witness  of  the  Church,  that  is,  "  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,"  to  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  is  a  witness  which  he  at  least  cannot  ignore. 
If  "  the  Church  is  too  holy  to  repose  upon  a  foundation  of 
fraud,"  she  is  also  "  too  solid  to  repose  upon  a  foundation  of 
mist."  Whatever  doubts  may  persist  as  to  a  word  here 
and  a  phrase  there,  she  can  never  admit  that  she  has  mis- 
taken the  tone  of  her  Master's  voice,  or  misapprehended 
the  essential  scope  of  His  teaching. 

WALTER  R.  WHATELY. 
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THE  Theistic  problem  is  always  with  us.  No  more  extra- 
ordinary treatment  of  it  has  ever  appeared  than  Mr  Wells' 
God  the  Invisible  King.  The  book  is  written  with  an  almost 
fierce  conviction  that  the  view  there  set  forth  is  the  essential 
truth,  and  is  destined  to  supersede  the  age-long  belief  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  style  is  highly  coloured  and 
picturesque,  as  one  might  expect  from  Mr.  Wells,  both  in 
its  exposition  of  the  thesis  and  in  the  violence  of  attack  on 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him.  His 
aim  is  to  explain  and  vindicate  what  he  calls  "  Modern 
Religion,"  or  "  the  Idea  of  the  True  God,"  which  has  only 
come  now  fully  to  light,  though  in  a  sense  it  has  always 
been  there,  even  if  little  recognised.  He  stands  forth  as  its 
interpreter. 

What  then  are  its  affirmations  ? 

1.  "At  the  back  of  all  known  things  there  is  an  impene- 
trable curtain  :  the  ultimate  existence  is  a  Veiled  Being 
which  seems  to  know  nothing  of  life  or  death  or  good  or  ill.  Of 
that  Being,  whether  it  is  simple  or  complex  or  divine,  we 
know  nothing.  The  new  religion  does  not  pretend  that 
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the  God  of  its  life  is  that  Being,  or  that  he  has  any  relation 
of  control  or  association  with  that  Being.  It  does  not  even 
assert  that  God  knows  all  or  much  more  than  we  do  about 
that  Being." 

2.  "  Coming  out    of   this  Veiled  Being,  proceeding  out 
of  it  in  a  manner  altogether  inconceivable,  is  another  lesser 
Being,  an  impulse  thrusting  itself  through  matter  and  cloth- 
ing itself  in  continually  changing  material  forms,  the  Maker 
of  the  world,  Life.     It  is  the  indwelling  force  in  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  and  is  both  good  and  evil, 
gives  both  pain  and  joy." 

3.  "  God  comes  neither  out  of  the  Veiled  Being  nor  out 
of  the  pride  of  Life,  but  as  a  still  small  voice  within.     He 
comes  we  know  not  whence  into  the  conflict  of  life.     He 
works  in  men  and  through  men.     He  is  a  spirit,  a  single 
person  ;    he  has  begun  and  will  never  end.     He  is  the  im- 
mortal part  and  leader  of  mankind.     He  is  thought  and  a 
steadfast  will.     He  is  our  friend  and  brother  and  the  light 
of  the  world."     How  then  do  we  come  to  know  God  ?     By 
immediate  personal  experience,  which  carries  with  it  ab- 
solute certainty.     We  know  him  by  what  he  does  in  us,  in 
setting  us  free  from  the  disturbing  passions  of  self,  and 
filling  us  with  his  own  energy  of  good.     "  It  is  as  if  one  was 
touched  at  every  point  by  a  being  akin  to  oneself,  sympathetic 
beyond  measure,  wiser  and  pure  in  aim.   It  is  completer  and 
more  intimate,  but  it  is  like  standing  side  by  side  with  and 
touching  some  one  that  we  love  very  dearly  and  trust 
completely."     Therefore  prayer  is  a  fundamental  reality  : 
we  appeal  to  him  and  he  responds.     And  the  psychological 
process  whereby  this  religious  conversion  is  brought  about 
is  thus  described.     First,  there  is  an  initial  state  of  dis- 
tress with  the  aimlessness  and  cruelties  of  life,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  futility  of  the  individual   life  ;    a  longing 
for  deliverance.     Then  in  some  way  the  idea  of  God  comes 
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into  the  distressed  mind,  at  first  simply  as  an  idea,  without 
substance  or  belief,  which  floats  about  for  a  time  in  a  mind 
still  dissatisfied.  "  Then  suddenly  in  a  little  while  in  his 
own  time  God  comes."  After  he  has  come,  our  lives  are 
changed.  God  is  with  us,  and  there  is  no  more  doubt 
about  him.  One  is  assured  that  there  is  a  Power  that 
fights  with  us  against  the  confusion  and  evil  within  us  and 
without.  "There  comes  into  the  heart  an  essential  and 
enduring  happiness  and  courage."  On  reading  this,  one 
recognises,  as  Mr.  Wells  himself  says,  that  this  new  account 
of  personal  salvation  tallies  very  closely  with  that  given 
by  other  religions.  But  one  wants  to  know  how  far  it 
"  tallies  "  with  the  theoretical  basis  of  belief  on  which  he 
rests  it. 

1 .  The  first  question  that  arises  is  how  we  are  to  conceive 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  Veiled  Being  and  to  Life. 
The  Veiled  Being  is  said  to  be  inscrutable,  one  who  knows 
neither  life  nor  death,  nor  good  nor  ill.  Yet  Life  proceeds 
from  it,  and  Life  is  described  as  giving  both  good  and  evil. 
How  Life,  which  has  good  in  it,  can  proceed  from  a  Being 
that  knows  nothing  of  Life  or  of  good,  may  well  remain  a 
puzzle.  If  it  is  the  source  from  which  Life  springs,  it  must 
contain  in  itself  the  possibilities  of  that  which  it  produces. 
Still  more  perplexing  is  the  account  given  of  God.  We 
cannot  say  whence  he  comes,  but  we  can  say  whence  he 
does  not  come.  He  comes  neither  from  the  Veiled  Being 
nor  from  Life.  He  is  a  new  Power  that  has  emerged  mys- 
teriously, and  that  lives  and  operates  only  in  humanity. 
Mr.  Wells  speaks  of  him  as,  like  Prometheus,  a  rebel,  "  un- 
filial."  How  can  he  be  unfilial  either  to  the  Veiled  Being 
or  to  Life,  if  he  does  not  owe  his  existence  to  them  ?  He 
may  be  their  antagonist,  but  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
filial  disloyalty.  Further,  to  say  that  God  has  to  do  only 
with  man's  struggle  is  to  sever  man  in  a  wholly  impossible 
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way  from  the  universe  around  him.  He  is  organically  con- 
nected with  the  physical  world.  No  doubt,  as  possessing 
self-conscious  and  moral  lif e,  he  represents  a  new  and  unique 
stage  in  the  evolutionary  process  ;  but  he  is  inherently 
correlated  to  that  which  went  before.  The  God  who  really 
dominates  the  stage  at  which  man  appears  cannot  be  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  lower  stages.  Man  alone  has  the  power 
of  knowing  and  experiencing  him  ;  but  just  because  man  is  the 
culmination  of  the  development,  he  is  the  explanation  of  it, 
and  is  able  to  read  the  beginning,  as  it  can  only  be  read 
truly,  in  the  light  of  the  end.  He  does  not  expect  to  find 
the  same  sure  marks  of  God  in  the  lower  stages  as  he  dis- 
covers in  himself,  but  he  finds  some  marks  of  him  in  the 
world  as  a  Cosmos.  Hume  in  his  Dialogues  on  Natural 
Religion  bases  his  "  Speculative  Theism  "  exclusively  on 
the  evidences  of  order  and  design  in  nature,  while  he  per- 
ceives no  ground  for  it  in  human  experience  or  the  course 
of  history.  Mr.  Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  discovers  God  in 
man,  and  not  in  nature  at  all.  In  putting  the  central  em- 
phasis on  man,  he  is  certainly  right,  but  a  divorce  either 
way  cannot  maintain  itself.  If  the  Veiled  Being  behind 
nature  were  so  completely  veiled  as  Mr.  Wells  asserts,  the 
universe  would  not  be  to  us  an  intelligible  system.  It 
must  have  thought  at  the  back  of  it  when  it  speaks  to 
our  thought. 

The  conviction  that  this  bisection  of  the  universe  is  an 
incredible  theory  has  its  roots  far  deeper  in  us  than  any 
ratiocinative  argument.  It  is  the  instinctive  feeling  that 
the  world  in  which  we  dwell  is  one  Whole,  that  there  is  a 
Unity  underlying  all  its  differences  and  expressing  itself 
through  them,  that  there  is  one  active  Principle  at  work 

"  In  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

This  feeling,  of  which  Pantheism  is  the  one-sided  expression, 
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is  inborn  in  us.  Instead  of  nature  being  wholly  alien  to 
man,  it  is  the  very  means  whereby,  through  his  reaction 
upon  it,  he  builds  up  his  moral  being  ;  and  he  can  do  this 
only  because  there  is  a  Spirit  that  lives  and  operates  in 
both.  Wordsworth  has  written  in  vain  for  Mr.  Wells. 

2.  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  conception  of 
what  the  God  of  "  Modern  Religion  "  himself  is,  that  we  are 
confronted  by  the  greatest  difficulties.  It  is  not  merely 
perplexing  and  confused  ;  it  is,  as  Kant  would  say,  "  a  nest 
of  contradictions." 

(a)  God  has  a  beginning,  but  he  will  never  end.  He  is  a 
finite  deity,  who  has  mysteriously  come  into  the  experience 
of  men  as  their  Friend  and  Captain.  His  life  began  with 
theirs,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  previous 
to  man's  appearance  in  it.  But  on  what  ground  are  we  to 
believe  that  a  life  which  thus  originated  in  time  will  not  end 
with  time  ?  The  Christian  affirms  that  the  God  whom  he 
trusts  in  is  above  time  altogether  ;  that,  as  He  never  began 
to  be,  He  will  never  cease  to  be  ;  that  He  is  the  First  and 
the  Last,  whose  nature  is  essentially  eternal.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  this,  it  is  a  self -consistent  belief.  But 
there  is  no  self-consistency  in  affirming  that  a  God  who 
somehow  rose  in  a  material  universe  which  was  there  al- 
ready, who  has  no  control  of  it,  and  whose  activity  is  con- 
fined to  the  human  race,  must  have  an  endless  life.  If  it 
is  urged  that  the  Christian  believes  that  he  is  immortal, 
though  his  existence  had  a  beginning,  the  reply  is  obvious. 
He  only  believes  this,  because  he  believes  in  God  who  alone 
hath  immortality  in  Himself ;  it  is  only  as  sharing  God's  life 
that  he  is  or  can  be  immortal.  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also."  But  if  God  is  as  finite  as  man  in  the  sense  of 
beginning  to  be,  there  is  no  basis  either  for  his  or  for  man's 
immortality. 

(6)  This  contradiction  comes  out  even  more  clearly  in 
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another  form.  God  is  "an  immortal  being  arising  out  of 
man,  though  external  to  the  individual  man  "  ;  he  may  be 
called  indifferently  "  Man's  Great  Achievement "  or  the 
"  God  of  mankind."  He  is  "  the  undying  human  memory, 
the  increasing  human  will."  But  Mr.  Wells  also  tells  us 
that  the  immortality  of  man  is  a  matter  of  no  real  import- 
ance ;  that  whether  we  are  mortal  or  immortal,  the  reality 
of  religion,  the  fact  of  salvation,  is  still  our  self-identifica- 
tion with  God.  "I  have  no  such  appetite,"  he  says,  "  for 
a  separate  immortality.  God  is  my  immortality  ;  what  of 
me  is  identified  with  God  is  God  ;  what  is  not  is  of  no  more 
permanent  value  than  the  snows  of  yester-year."  But  if 
this  self-identification  of  man  with  God  signifies  that  he 
has  no  separate  life  hereafter,  then  it  is  in  humanity  as  a 
species  that  God  continues  to  live.  What  then  will  come 
of  God  if  the  species  itself  disappears  from  "  a  cooling 
planet  beneath  a  cooling  sun  "  ?  If  he  is  in  any  proper  sense 
describable  as  "  Man's  Achievement,"  as  "  the  immortal 
part  of  mankind,"  how  are  we  to  conceive  him  when  human- 
ity has  vanished  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  he  were  the  immortal 
soul  of  the  human  race,  which  somehow  survives  all  the 
individuals  that  compose  the  race.  Can  any  rational 
meaning  be  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  God  who  owes  his 
being  to  mankind,  who  becomes  their  Great  Friend  and 
Helper,  yet  who  goes  on  when  there  is  nobody  left  to  help 
or  hold  fellowship  with,  for  he  has  absorbed  and  "  gathered 
to  himself  "  all  the  good  that  men  have  achieved  as  indivi- 
dual personalities  ? 

(r)  "  God  is  everywhere  at  hand  ;  he  is  a  Being  of  the 
minds  and  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  all  who  apprehend  him."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  told  how  limited  he  is.  "  The  first  purpose  of  God  is 
the  attainment  of  clear  knowledge,  of  knowledge  as  a  means 
to  more  knowledge,  and  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  power. 
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For  that  he  must  use  human  eyes  and  hands  and  brains. 
And  as  God  gathers  power  he  uses  it  to  an  end  that  he  is 
only  beginning  to  apprehend,  and  that  he  will  apprehend 
more  fully  as  time  goes  on."  But  it  is  possible,  adds  Mr. 
Wells,  to  define  the  broad  outlines  of  the  attainment  God 
seeks  :  it  is  the  conquest  of  death  in  every  form,  whether  the 
petty  death  of  individual  indolence  and  baseness,  or  "  the 
great  death  of  the  race."  What  the  fight  against  the 
"  great  death  "  comes  to,  we  have  already  seen.  Surely, 
too,  a  God  who  is  only  gathering  knowledge  and  power, 
and  gathering  them  gradually  from  the  life  of  mankind  and 
who  only  slowly  realises  the  end  at  which  he  aims,  is  hardly 
one  who  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  every  man's  struggling 
life.  He  may  be  "  near  at  hand,"  but  is  he  always  able 
to  help,  when  he  does  not  possess  the  omniscience  which 
Mr.  Wells  denies  to  him  ?  One  has  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  "  God  of  mankind  "  is  merely  an  alias  for  a  personified 
"  Achievement  of  Man." 

Notwithstanding  these  contradictions  no  one  can  read 
Mr.  Wells'  book  without  recognising  in  it  the  record  of  a 
real  religious  experience,  of  the  gladness  and  strength  that 
come  to  a  soul  that  has  found  God.  "  The  difference," 
he  says  "  between  the  unconverted  and  the  unbeliever  and 
the  servant  of  the  true  God  is  this :  it  is  that  the  latter  has 
experienced  a  complete  turning  away  from  self.  This 
only  difference  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
realisation  that  this  goodness,  that  I  thought  was  within 
me  and  of  myself  and  on  which  I  rather  prided  myself,  is 
without  me  and  above  myself,  and  infinitely  greater  and 
stronger  than  I ...  It  is  no  longer  that  I,  out  of  my  inhe- 
rent and  remarkable  goodness  give  time  and  attention  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  others — because  I  choose  to  do  so. 
On  the  contrary  I  have  come  under  a  divine  imperative,  I  am 
obeying  an  irresistible  call,  I  am  a  humble  and  willing  servant 
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of  the  righteousness  of  God."  And  so  when  he  speaks  of  the 
love  of  God  as  not  indulgent  but  austere,  as  so  intent  on 
making  us  sharers  in  his  own  goodness  that  he  does  not 
shrink  from  subjecting  us  to  pain  and  sorrow,  if  need  be, 
for  the  attainment  of  his  end  ;  when  he  describes  the  ex- 
hilaration with  which  one  who  is  conscious  of  this  divine 
fellowship  and  help  gives  himself  to  the  service  of  man,  and 
the  sense  of  humility  that  pervades  all  his  self-sacrifice,  as 
of  one  who  is  a  debtor  to  the  love  that  has  arrested  him  : 
in  all  this  Mr.  Wells  is  true  to  the  deepest  spiritual  expe- 
rience. But  the  more  impressive  he  is  on  this  religious  side 
the  more  one  wonders  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  theoretical 
conceptions  which  underlie  the  religion.  If  God  be  indeed  the 
finite  Person  that  he  maintains,  coming  into  existence  at 
a  particular  point  in  the  history  of  the  Universe,  and  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  ultimate  Power  from  which  the  uni- 
verse proceeds,  then  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  an  object 
of  worship.  For  worship  means  complete  self -surrender  and 
unlimited  trust,  and  these  cannot  be  rendered  except  to 
One  who  is  thought  of  as  Infinite.  The  moment  he  is  con- 
ceived as  in  any  way  restricted  or  hampered  by  anything 
outside  of  himself  and  existing  independently  of  him,  the 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  power  to  help,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  religion,  is  smitten  with  a  blight.  He  then 
becomes  supreme  only  in  his  own  domain  :  he  becomes  a 
departmental  God,  that  is,  no  God  at  all.  He  has  a  rival  who 
is  always  in  our  minds  and  paralysing  our  faith.  This  is 
exactly  what  happens  on  Mr.  Wells'  view;  the  Veiled 
Being  haunts  us,  and  God  cannot  allay  the  terror,  for  we 
feel  that  the  Veiled  Being  which  was  before  God  will  outlast 
him  and  conquer  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Wells  seems  very  imperfectly  aware  of  the  debt  which 
he  owes  to  Christianity,  for  he  loses  few  opportunities  of 
disparaging  it.  Indeed,  he  reminds  us  of  what  Person 
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said  of  Gibbon,  that  he  wrote  about  it  as  if  it  had  done  him 
a  personal  injury.     Yet  so  far  as  Mr.  Wells  deals  with  re- 
ligious experience  and  the  ethic  growing  out  of  it,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  ideas  was  long  ago  expounded  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  though  he  divorces  it  from  the  sanctions  which 
the  Apostle  insisted  on,   and  which  alone  give  it  living 
power.     Had  there  been  no  New  Testament,   he  would 
never  have  had  the  conception  of  God  as  "  righteous  love," 
which  has  undoubtedly  come  into  the  world  through  Jesus 
Christ.     He  treats  with  great  contempt  the  Christ ological 
findings  of  the  Early  Church,  but  his  contempt  is  not  bred 
of  familiarity  with  the  problem  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
and  which  they  were  an  endeavour  to  solve.     They  seek  to 
express  in  intellectual  forms   the  Christian   experience   of 
reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ,  and  where  that  ex- 
perience does   not   exist,   they  will  naturally   seem   mere 
"  logomachy,"  as  he  calls  them.     But  that  is  just  the  term 
which  the  unbeliever  in  the  "  True  God  "  would  apply  to 
Mr.  Wells'  religion.     For  one  who  claims  to  be  a  "  modern  " 
he  is  surprisingly  belated  in  his  account  of  what  Christian 
belief  is  to-day.     Thus  we  are  told  that  "  the  God  of  Levi- 
ticus is  represented  as  prescribing  the  most  petty  and  in- 
timate observances — many  of  which  are  now  habitually 
disregarded  by  the  Christians  who  profess  him"  as  if  Christ- 
ianity carried  over  the  entail  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  such, 
and  of  Old  Testament  conceptions  of  God  as  "  jealous  and 
revengeful."     So  little  recondite  a  book  as  Dr.  J.  B.  Moz- 
ley's  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages 1  might  have  enlightened 
Mr.  Wells  on  that  point.     A  modern  should  deal  with 
things  as  they  now  are. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  "  True  God  "  he  affirms  that 
"  there  is  nothing  that  has  been  invented  or  constructed 
by  the  writer.  I  have  been  but  the  scribe  to  the  spirit  of 

1  Better  known  under  the  title,  Lectures  an  the  Old  Testament. 
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my  generation  ";  though  he  admits  that  those  who  may  be 
counted  as  belonging  definitely  to  the  new  religion  are 
"  few  and  scattered  and  unconfessed."  So  far  as  the  thesis 
of  his  book  is  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  God  as  having  a  be- 
ginning, and  as  acting  only  in  the  sphere  of  human  life,  it 
has  certainly  very  few  adherents,  and  is  not  likely  to  have 
them  in  this  age  or  any  subsequent  one  except  among  those 
whose  spiritual  experiences  are  not  correlated  with  their 
intellectual  conceptions.  But  in  his  insistence  on  the  empti- 
ness and  disharmony  of  man's  natural  life,  and  the  futility 
of  seeking  any  deliverance  from  it  through  science  or  cul- 
ture or  "  altruism  "  ;  in  his  affirmation  that  nothing  avails 
to  heal  the  hurt  but  the  consciousness  of  the  coming  of 
God  into  our  life,  a  coming  which  is  to  us  inexplicable  but 
indisputably  real,  so  that  to  hold  fellowship  with  Him  and 
to  serve  Him  becomes  the  pervading  and  unifying  spirit 
of  all  we  are  or  hope  to  be — in  this  Mr.  Wells  is  the  scribe 
not  of  his  generation  only,  but  of  the  human  heart  in  all 
ages.  Only,  everything  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  God. 
And  the  description  here  given  of  the  experience  of  salvation 
and  of  the  ethical  service  which  it  inspires,  penetrated  as  it 
is  with  spiritual  intensity,  would  be  an  incomprehensible 
thing  to  any  to  whom  it  had  not  been  in  some  way 
mediated  by  that  historical  Christianity  which  Mr.  Wells 
treats  with  scorn.  Nor  without  such  mediation  would  the 
description  ever  have  been  written. 

D.  W.  FORREST. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  MR.    WELLS  TOWARDS 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

Is  Mr  Wells  really  among  the  prophets  ?  If  he  is,  does  he 
stand  in  the  Christain  succession  ?  These  questions  are 
necessarily  raised  by  the  publication  of  God  the  Invisible 
King  and  are  being  eagerly  canvassed.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  ardour  with  which  Mr  Wells  pursues  a 
new  idea,  are  inclined  to  doubt  his  claim  to  the  title  of  evan- 
gelist. They  suspect  a  new  pose,  a  further  instalment  of 
the  provisional  thinking  in  which  Mr.  Wells  is  so  fertile, 
or,  at  best,  a  sincere  and  vivid  impressionism  turned 
momentarily  on  to  the  things  of  religion.  There  are  others 
who  catch  the  note  of  a  true  evangel  in  Mr.  Wells 's  new 
work.  They  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  has  come  into  touch 
with  the  Living  God.  Once  assured  of  this,  they  insist 
that  the  new  prophet  is  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman,  in 
spite  of  his  own  vigorous  disclaimers.  A  few  trivial  mis- 
understandings due  to  conventional  presentations  of  Jesus 
and  the  Gospel  hinder  Mr.  Wells  from  accepting  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  failure  is  on  the  side  of  the  Christian 
Church  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  new  theologian.  He 
is  a  true  prophet,  and  at  bottom  a  Christian  prophet. 

There  is,  then,  on  the  one  hand  a  tendency  to  belittle  the 
popular  novelist  as  a  religious  teacher  and  on  the  other  a 
tendency  to  minimise  the  gulf  between  his  message  and  the 
Christian  faith.  Justice  to  Mr.  Wells  may  require  resist- 
ance to  either  tendency. 

The  attempt  to  discount  or  deny  the  religious  significance 
of  God,  the  Invisible  King  may  be  dismissed,  as  far  as 
it  rests  on  the  idea  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  mere  pose, 
with  superficial  and  barely  sincere  advocacy  of  an  interest- 
ing hypothesis  on  the  part  of  the  author.  At  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  work  is  the  outcome  of  an  impressionism 
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which  is  akin  to  vision.  An  enthusiasm  which  may  prove 
transient  is  not  of  necessity  objectless.  It  does  not  cease  to 
be  genuine  because  it  ceases  to  be.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  Mr.  Wells's  interest  in  his  religious  faith 
will  evaporate  and  be  transferred  to  some  fresh  theme.  It 
is  not  merely  possible  but  probable  that  he  will  not  adhere 
strictly  to  many  of  the  statements  of  his  position  to  which 
he  has  now  committed  himself.  Yet  such  possibilities  and 
probabilities  do  not  disprove  his  claim  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  genuine  revelation.  To  put  the  case  extremely,  should 
Mr.  Wells  prove  disobedient  to  his  heavenly  vision,  the 
heavenly  character  of  his  vision  is  not  thereby  called  in 
question. 

There  is  truth  in  the  observation  that  "  the  war  has  not 
made  men  different ;  men  remain  what  they  were,  only  more 
so."  Intensification  is  a  more  frequent  experience  than 
conversion.  For  Mr.  Wells,  as  for  others,  the  war  has 
deepened  some  previous  convictions,  and  illuminated  some 
conceptions  which  before  were  but  dimly  discerned.  He 
has  brought  out  of  his  treasury  things  old  as  well  as  new. 
And  this  is  an  element  of  strength  rather  than  weakness. 
The  real  significance  of  some  familiar  things  now  stands 
out  as  never  before.  It  is  not  a  question  of  scrapping  one 
philosophy  and  adopting  some  scheme  of  new  thought.  It 
is  a  question  rather  of  deeper  insight  into  old  truth,  a  fresh 
sense  of  proportion.  Mr,  Wells  is  not  likely  to  desert  his 
new-found  faith  because  in  some  measure  at  least  it  grows 
out  of  his  earlier  beliefs.  Yet  there  is  something  new,  as 
there  must  be  in  any  serious  endeavour  to  read  aright  the 
apocalypse  of  the  war.  And  God  the  Invisible  King 
is  primarily  an  interpretation  of  the  present  crisis.  It  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  provisional 
faith  for  to-day.  It  is  rather  a  faith  for  to-morrow  grounded 
on  the  experience  of  to-day. 
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It  should  be  noted,  then,  that  what  Mr.  Wells  has  to  say 
of  God  is  almost  entirely  a  discovery  of  God  in  the  light 
and  darkness  of  this  "  Pentecost  of  calamity."  He  does 
not  set  out  to  interpret  the  original  Christian  experience, 
nor  does  he  take  into  account  the  long  religious  history  of 
mankind,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  one  or  the  other  lives  in 
the  heart  of  present  happenings.  Here,  in  God  the  Invisible 
King,  we  have  not  exactly  the  religion  of  the  trenches, 
but  the  religion  of  an  observer  who  has  responded  sympathe- 
tically to  many  of  the  profoundest  thoughts  and  emotions 
stirred  up  by  the  war.  Though  it  says  little  about  the  war 
itself,  it  is  essentially  a  war-book. 

The  title  of  the  book  constitutes  a  noble  affirmation.  It 
reasserts  the  sovereignty  of  God.  And  it  is  something  more 
than  the  sense  of  God's  supremacy.  It  exalts  the  moral 
sovereignty  of  God.  This  outruns  the  fatalism  of  the 
soldier.  The  trenches  create  a  kind  of  belief  in  God's  over- 
whelming power.  The  individual  counts  for  so  little,  and 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  fate.  There  is  no  element  of 
moral  sovereignty  in  this  view  of  God.  But  when  Mr. 
Wells  speaks  of  God  as  King,  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  the  judgements  of  God  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  that 
the  allied  governments  are  the  instruments  of  a  higher 
purpose  than  any  of  which  they  or  their  peoples  are  fully 
conscious.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  strength  of  this 
belief  in  a  more  than  human  justice  asserting  itself  in  this 
less  than  human  conflict.  But  at  least  there  is  involved 
in  the  war  a  moral  cause  which  is  divine  inasmuch  as  it 
embraces  all  mankind,  and  which  calls  for  a  higher  loyalty 
than  patriotism.  Even  the  States  which  serve  this  cause 
have  no  claim  on  our  absolute  devotion.  We  serve  them 
in  so  far  as  they  serve  God,  and  God  is  our  King,  not  our 
Ally.  A  republic  is  a  better  form  of  government  than  a 
monarchy,  just  because  it  isTless  easy  to  idealise  it.  It 
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leaves  room  for  theocracy.  Other  forms  of  government 
lend  themselves  to  idolatry. 

The  God  whom  Mr.  Wells  has  discovered  is  not  omni- 
potent. He  is  an  uncrowned  king.  Some  day  He  will 
triumph.  His  purpose  is  thwarted,  His  triumph  inde- 
finitely postponed,  by  the  intractableness  of  matter.  The 
inertia  of  nature  opposes  His  onward  march.  But  this 
doctrine  of  God's  limited  power  is  not  merely  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  age-long  problem  of  the  apparent  indifference  of 
Nature  to  moral  issues.  It  also  reflects  a  view  which  Mr. 
Wells  impressed  on  us  in  pre-war  days — the  view,  namely, 
that  our  moral  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  scienti- 
fic progress.  Our  power  to  utilise  the  forces  of  nature  is 
not  under  adequate  moral  control.  Moreover,  this  asser- 
tion of  God's  non-omnipotence,  if  such  an  awkward  phrase 
may  be  permitted,  seems  to  be  required  by  war-conditions. 
For  the  conflict  is  real  and  the  immediate  issue  uncertain. 
The  cause  of  righteousness  involved  in  the  war  is  not  sure 
to  triumph  now,  though  somewhere  and  somehow  it  must 
triumph  hereafter.  Mr.  Wells  is  not  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  German  victory,  or  of  a  military  stalemate, 
or  of  an  inconclusive  peace.  It  is  rather  his  consciousness 
that  the  servants  of  a  great  cause  may  unintentionally 
betray  it.  He  is  well  aware  that  our  own  governing  classes, 
for  example,  through  sheer  stupidity  and  conventionality, 
may  sacrifice  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  British  Empire, 
or  even  to  their  own  class-interest  and  prestige.  The  fight 
for  right  so  easily  founders  on  human  stupidity.  It  is  a 
perilous  service,  the  service  of  God  the  Invisible  King,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

What,  then,  is  God  like  ?  When  Mr.  Wells  approaches 
this  question,  his  answer  comes  in  war-terms.  God  is 
Courage,  God  is  Youth,  God  is  Love.  How  trite  and  in- 
adequate, the  unsympathetic  reader  will  at  once  remark. 
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But  those  who  are  not  blind  to  the  heroism  of  the  war  will 
say  rather,  how  true.  For  the  redeeming  feature  of  war 
is  its  discovery  of  an  exalted,  a  divine  quality  in  youth  and 
courage.  War  also  throws  a  new  light  on  God's  love.  For 
the  love  of  God  is  now  interpreted,  not  through  the  love  of 
man  and  woman,  or  the  love  of  father  and  child,  but  through 
the  fellowship  of  comrades  in  arms,  through  the  bond  that 
subsists  between  the  beloved  captain  and  his  men.  God's 
love  is  not  best  revealed  as  something  sheltering.  He  cares 
for  us,  but  He  sets  us  in  the  high  places  in  the  field.  He 
does  not  so  much  bestow  comfort  as  inspire  courage.  Again, 
we  would  stress  the  element  of  vision  in  this  account  of 
God.  It  is  not  a  fancy  picture,  drawn  in  contrast  with 
current  presentations  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  genuine  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  to  many 
in  this  war.  It  interprets  something  of  the  experience 
which  makes  some  of  our  best  say,  "  In  this  war  it  is  better 
never  to  return  than  never  to  have  been." 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Wells  should 
not  connect  his  new-found  faith  in  God  with  the  figure  of 
Jesus.  For  the  God  He  has  discovered  is  manifestly  re- 
vealed in  the  person  of  Christ.  Youth,  courage,  the  love 
of  a  leader  who  demands  all  from  his  men, — these  qualities 
are  writ  large  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  a  true 
instinct  that  led  the  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs  to 
picture  their  Lord  as  radiant  with  youth.  It  was  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Isaac  Watts  to  change  the  second  line  of 
his  great  hymn,  which  originally  ran  : 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
Where  the   Young  Prince  of  glory  died  : 

The  accent  he  restored  was  not  worth  the  adjective  he 
sacrificed.  It  is  curious  how  insistent  the  early  Moravians 
were  on  the  youth  of  Christ :  e.g.  : 
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"  You  who  would  rather  live  and  fight  awhile 
Than  be  dismissed  as  yet  from  glorious  toil ; 
Who  from  the  world's  bewitching  lusts  are  fled, 
And  burn  t'advance  the  glory  of  your  Head  ! 
Before  the  Youth  divine,  come,  bow  the  knee." 

Watts'  hymn  is  earlier  than  the  Moravian  book  by  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  so  the  two  discoveries  of  Christs's  youth  as 
a  spiritual  fact  are  independent.  Youth  and  courage  are 
inseparable  from  the  central  figure  of  the  Gospels.  And 
the  war  has  taught  us  that  we  have  made  Christianity  too 
much  a  religion  of  comfort,  and  have  obscured  the  ele- 
ment of  risk,  the  call  to  adventure  which  is  native  to  it. 
Neville  Talbot  has  reminded  us  how  lamentably  many 
presentations  of  Christianity  have  failed  on  this  side. 
There  is  evidence  on  alljiands  that  we  have  so  preached 
Christ  that  the  Christian  faith  is  regarded  as  the  natural 
possession  of  those  who  play  for  safety.  And  yet  the 
opposite  of  all  this  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  call  of  Jesus 
to  His  disciples. 

The  coincidence  between  Mr.  Wells's  account  of  God  and 
certain  aspects  of  Christ  is  so  obvious  that  many  suppose  the 
crudities  and  defects  of  Christianity  as  preached  before  the 
war  are  the  only  barrier  between  Mr.  Wells  and  the  true 
Christian  faith.  That  Mr.  Wells  has  drawn  nearer  to  the 
Christian  position  we  gladly  recognise.  His  insistence  on 
the  fact  that  God  is  a  Person  suffices  to  prove  that.  For 
this  is  beyond  anything  given  to  us  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  First  and  Last  Things.  Then  Mr.  Wells  described  his 
position  thus  :  "I  admit  the  splendid  imaginative  appeal 
in  the  ideal  of  a  divine-human  friend  and  mediator.  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  access  by  prayer,  by  meditation,  by 
urgent  outcries  of  the  soul,  to  such  a  being  whose  feet  were 
in  the  darknesses,  who  stooped  down  from  the  light,  who 
was  at  once  great  and  little,  limitless  in  power  and  virtue, 
and  one's  very  brother  :  if  it  were  possible  by  "sheer  will  in 
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believing  to  make  and  make  one's  way  to  such  a  helper, 
who  would  refuse  such  help  ?  But  I  do  not  find  such  a  being 
in  Christ.  I  do  not  find,  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  being.1 
I  wish  I  could."  Now  Mr.  Wells,  not  through  an  effort 
of  will,  but  through  the  godliness  he  has  seen  in  the  boys 
at  the  Front,  and  through  something  more  inward  than  that, 
has  discovered  such  a  being.  But  still  he  does  not  find  his 
God  in  Christ.  He  knows  that  God  comes  into  contact  with 
individual  men  and  women.  He  has  discovered  the  cleans- 
ing reality  of  prayer.  He  has  found  not  merely  a  divine 
friend,  but  a  king.  He  has  drawn  nearer  to  Christianity  : 
he  has  done  more,  he  has  corrected  a  false  emphasis  in  the 
older  Evangelicalism,  whereby  the  salt  tended  to  lose  its 
savour.  And  yet  he  stands  aloof  from  Christ. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Wells  to  Jesus  Christ  is  not  altogether 
explained  by  the  traditional  over-emphasis  on  the  meekness 
of  Christ  or  by  the  inherent  tendency  of  orthodoxy  towards 
Docetism,  towards  obscuring  and  denying  the  reality  of 
Christ's  manhood.  Not  only  is  the  prevalence  of  defective 
presentations  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  overrated,  but  sol- 
diers who  share  the  faith  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  do  connect  it 
with  Jesus.  The  moral  principle  at  stake  in  the  war  was 
fundamentally  a  Christian  principle,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  thousands  and  thousands  who  volunteered  in  1914.  It 
is  a  soldier  who  writes  : 

I  would  not  to  thy  bosom  fly 

To  slink  off  till  the  storm  go  by  ... 

Flog  me  and  spur  me,  set  me  straight 

At  some  vile  job  I  fear  and  hate  ; 

and  who  feels  that  such  a  prayer  is  after  the  mind  of  Christ. 
There  is  something  of  Christ  in  the  God  whom  Mr.  Britling 
discerns  in  the  boys  who  lay  down  their  lives.  Mr.  Wells 

1  In  the  new  edition  of  First  and  Last  Things,  this  sentence  is  omitted. 
Mr.  Wells  is  conscious  of  a  new  attitude  towards  God,  but  not  towards 
Christ. 
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was  aware  of  this  when  he  wrote  the  novel.  His  most 
appreciative  reference  to  Christ  is  in  Mr.  Britling's  speech. 
"  After  all,  the  real  God  of  the  Christians  is  Christ,  not 
God  Almighty — a  poor  mocked  and  wounded  God  nailed 
on  a  Cross  of  matter.  .  .  Some  day  he  will  triumph."  But 
in  God  the  Invisible  King  Mr.  Wells  does  not  develop 
this  view.  He  rather  recedes  from  it.  And  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  put  off  by  current  conventional 
views  of  Christ.  Why  is  he  content  with  such  views  ? 
Why  does  he  not  look  at  the  figure  of  Jesus  with  his  own 
eyes  ?  And  if  he  has  done  so,  why  does  he  fail  to  see  what 
others  see  in  the  gospel-portrait  ? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  a  certain  vacillation  in  the  grounds 
which  determine  Mr.  Wells' s  negative  estimate  of  Jesus. 
When  he  wrote  First  and  Last  Things,  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  was  the  stumblingblock.  Christ  seemed  "  an  in- 
comprehensibly sinless  being."  "  His  sinlessness  wears 
His  incarnation  like  a  fancy-dress,  all  his  white  self  un- 
changed. He  had  no  petty  weaknesses."  At  that  time 
Mr.  Wells  felt  that  the  word  from  the  Cross,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  was  the  only  feature 
of  the  story  which  brought  Christ  near.  "  The  last  cry 
of  despair  is  the  one  human  touch,  discordant  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  story.  One  cry  of  despair  does  not  suffice.  The 
Christian's  Christ  is  too  fine  for  me  "...  The  Resurrec- 
tion, seemed  designed  to  cover  up  a  human  failure  which 
might  otherwise  have  appealed.  So  Mr.  Wells  turned  un- 
rssponsive  from  the  figure  on  the  Cross.  In  God  the 
Invisible  King  Mr.  Wells  is  still  unresponsive,  but  his 
reasons  have  changed.  Now  the  cry  of  despair  which 
once  pleaded  for  arrest  of  judgement  has  become  the  cause 
of  offence.  It  is  weakness,  human  enough,  but  not  heroic, 
not  regal.  Jesus  is  a  poor  weak  non-resistant  figure,  not  the 
leader  of  soldiers.  Too  much  is  made  of  His  sufferings  and 
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death.  Mr.  Wells  believes  in  a  suffering  God  and  even  in  a 
dying  God.  But  in  his  thought  of  God,  suffering  and  death 
are  incidental.  To  dwell  on  these  things,  to  preach  Christ 
crucified,  is  morbid  and  unhealthy.  The  emphasis  must 
fall  not  on  the  incidental  suffering  and  death,  but  on  the 
essential  struggle  and  triumph.  Mr.  Wells  does  not  stay 
to  consider  whether  this  line  of  thought  might  not  be  satis- 
fied by  revaluing  the  resurrection.  But  in  general  he  once 
felt  that  Jesus  was  not  human  enough  :  now  he  feels  that 
Jesus  is  too  human,  too  helpless,  to  represent  the  invisible 
king. 

Behind  such  a  vacillation  in  judgement  it  is  legitimate  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  personal  equation.  The  pres- 
ence of  something  or  the  absence  of  something  in  Mr.  Wells 
himself  stands  between  him  and  a  more  appreciative  recog- 
nition of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  simply  his  preoccupation 
with  the  immediate  war-time  experience  and  its  religious 
content.  Indeed,  his  resolute  endeavour  to  bring  out  the 
positive  meaning  of  this  experience  does  in  a  large  measure 
account  not  only  for  the  limitations  of  his  God,  but  for 
the  limitations  of  his  theology.  Thus  Mr.  Wells  rules  out 
the  sex-life  as  in  no  wise  symbolic  or  interpretative  of  the 
love  of  God.  He  dismisses  hastily,  almost  scornfully,  all 
quietism  and  mysticism  which  contain  an  erotic  element. 
He  has  no  use  for  Madame  Guyon,  and  with  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson  he  dislikes  the  hymn  "  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul." 
It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  one  who  has  written  so 
much  of  the  besetting  of  sex  should  find  in  sex  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  faith  in  God.  The  author  of  Ann 
Veronica  is  not  well  qualified  for  vision  in  this  realm.  More- 
over, war  brings  with  it  a  lowering  of  sex-morality.  It  does 
actually  desecrate  sex-relations,  and  so  far  unfit  them  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  religious  emotion.  Loyalty  to  the  experience 
of  war-time  helps  to  explain  why  Mr.  Wells  says  nothing 
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of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  is  blind  to  so  much  that 
others  have  seen  in  the  Love  of  Christ.  But  we  may  ask 
whether  he  is  not  interpreting  his  sacred  script  too  narrowly  ? 
While  war  on  one  side  seems  to  shut  out  the  sex-life  from 
all  that  is  holy,  another  and  deeper  aspect  of  the  love  of 
man  and  woman  is  revealed  when  we  recall  Wordsworth's 
Happy  Warrior,  and  the  part  which  home-ties  play  in  the 
consciousness  of  good  men  and  true.  Mr.  Wells  forgets  the 
soldier  who  : 

"  Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes  : 
Sweet  images  !    which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
Are  at  his  heart  :  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  : 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love." 

There  is  no  trace  of  homeliness  in  Mr.  Wells's  God,  and  yet 
home  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  sacred  cause  for 
which  men  fight.  After  all,  the  defect  here  is  in  the  observer 
rather  than  in  the  war-time  experience. 

In  another  direction,  the  stress  of  war  more  obviously 
influences  and  narrows  Mr.  Wells's  judgement,  He  is  alien- 
ated from  Jesus  because  he  regards  Jesus  as  weak  and  non- 
resistant.  He  suspects  that  Jesus  belongs  to  the  Pacifists, 
and  Mr,  Wells  is  full  of  contempt  for  the  Pacifists.  The 
theme  requires  a  closer  analysis.  Mr.  Wells  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  conscientious  objectors  and  yielding  Paci- 
fists. (It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  is  aware  of  distinctions 
and  groups  amongst  conscientious  objectors.)  His  three 
types,  are,  first,  the  religious  fanatic  who  takes  his  stand 
rigidly  and  literally  on  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  or  "  Resist 
not  evil "  :  second,  the  resentful  employee,  the  man  with 
a  grievance,  who  acknowledges  no  debt  to  the  State  and 
whose  mental  horizon  is  bounded  by  class-war  ;  and  third, 
the  genteel,  middle-class  rentier,  who  is  disturbed  by  the 
rude  intrusion  of  war  into  his  life  of  cultured  ease.  The 
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first  two  types  really  exist,  and  though  they  are  entitled 
on  the  ground  of  sincerity  to  the  exemptions  which  Parlia- 
ment intended  and  public  opinion  has  since  withheld,  yet 
Mr.  Wells  is  right  in  regarding  such  citizens  as  backward, 
rather  than  as  the  vanguard  of  a  new  crusade.     But  if 
Jesus  be  non-resistant,  to  which  of  the  types  does  He  be- 
long ?     Clearly  not  to  the  second  and  third ;  and  will  any- 
one contend  that  He  went  to  the  Cross  out  of  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  the  literal  interpretation  of  some  moral  maxim  ? 
Either  Mr.  Wells  has  wrongly  surrendered  Jesus  to  the  Paci- 
fists or  else  there  is  more  in  Pacifism  than  he  has  noticed,  and 
his  treatment  of  conscientious  objectors  must  be  due  to 
the  "  inherent  vicious  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to 
intensify  classification."     There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  latter  alternative.     It  is  observable  that  between 
the  best  men  in  the  trenches  and  the  best  men  in  the  cells 
to-day  there  is  little  difference  either  of  human  quality  or 
religious  idealism.     Courage,  youth  and  heroic  love  are  to 
be  found  in  prison  as  well  as  at  the  front.     The  exasperat- 
ing thing  about  conscientious  objectors  is  that  many    of 
them  would  have  made  such  splendid  soldiers.     (Can  it  be 
that,  after  all,  they  are  the  real  militia  Christi  ?)     Rightly 
or  wrongly,  these  men,  from  their  knowledge  of  war  and 
their  understanding  of  Jesus,  have  come  to  believe  that  over 
the  weapons  of  war  God  has  written  Hand  tali  auxilio.     If 
they  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  war  prevents  no  evil, 
at  least  they  are  right  in  thinking  that  war  can  never  build 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  will  necessarily  hinder  constructive 
work  by  the  welter  of  passion  it  brings  with  it.     Mr.  Wells 
himself  agrees  with  their  condemnation  of  war,  but  he  can- 
not away  with  their  refusal  to  participate  in  it,  and  he  sus- 
pects that  they  have  some  justification  in  the  attitude  of 
Jesus.     Therefore  he  stands  aloof  from  Jesus.     He  per- 
ceives there  is  something  more  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  than 
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is  found  in  the  sacrifice  of  youth  on  the  battlefield,  and  he 
is  afraid  lest  the  recognition  of  that  something  more  should 
dim  the  excellence  of  the  sacrifice  that  means  so  much. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  if  Mr.  Wells 
can  find  his  God  only  in  the  youth,  courage  and  heroic  love 
of  the  soldier,  he  will  lose  Him.  There  must  be  some  other 
field  than  the  battlefield  in  which  these  great  qualities  come 
to  their  own  and  reveal  God.  There  must  be  some  more 
abundant  life  in  which  young  men  can  hear  the  call  to  a 
supreme  devotion.  Is  it  possible  that  the  key  to  this 
life,  which  Mr.  Wells'  faith  requires  but  cannot  exhibit, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  ?  Can  Mr.  Wells 
define  for  us  the  service  of  God's  Kingdom  without  recalling 
us  to  the  ideals  which  Christ  died  to  establish  ? 

An  incidental  view  of  the  Cross  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
an  incidental  view  of  sin.  Does  the  comparative  indiffer- 
ence of  Mr.  Wells  towards  the  crucified  Christ  spring  from 
his  estimate  of  sin  ?  No  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Wells  now 
treats  sin  lightly.  When  he  wrote  First  and  Last  Things 
he  certainly  underrated  its  gravity.  "  The  essential  trouble 
of  my  life,"  he  assured  us,  "  is  its  petty  weaknesses."  Is 
it  impertinent  to  suggest  that  when  he  so  wrote  he  did  not 
know  himself  ?  But  in  his  new  work  he  says  many  true 
and  penetrating  things  about  sin,  which  show  a  more  serious 
handling  of  the  problem  of  erring  humanity.  But  has  Mr. 
Wells  gone  deep  enough  ?  It  is  a  little  curious  that  he 
treats  sin  primarily  as  a  blemish  in  the  army  of  the  heavenly 
King,  an  impediment  in  the  service  we  seek  to  render  to 
God,  and  not  as  the  essential  enemy  with  whom  the  war  is 
waged.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  for  Mr. 
Wells  sin  is  not  ultimate,  it  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a 
cause.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  natural  forces  imper- 
fectly controlled.  That  is  the  origin  and  source  of  sin. 
Disorder  is  the  great  antagonist.  Christ  suffers,  Mr.  Brit- 
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ling  asserts,  on  a  Cross  of  matter,  and  the  phrase  is  significant. 
God  the  Invisible  King  struggles  with  Necessity,  striving 
to  subdue  that  veiled  Being  which  dominates  the  unsym- 
pathetic if  not  actively  hostile  world  of  nature.  As  in 
earlier  days,  so  still,  Mr.  Wells  seems  more  impressed  with 
the  untidiness  of  the  world  than  with  its  sin.  The  Cross 
is  a  cross  of  matter,  and  not  the  expression  of  a  positive  evil 
will.  One  broad  lesson  of  the  war,  we  are  sometimes  told, 
is  that  we  have  thought  too  meanly  of  human  nature.  It 
is  true  that  war  has  brought  to  light  the  Stirling  stuff  to  be 
found  in  average  man.  But  the  war  speaks  with  two 
voices  about  human  nature.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  re- 
veals this  root  of  goodness  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity, 
it  reveals  on  the  other  the  appalling  mystery  of  iniquity. 
Perhaps  we  are  discounting  the  latter  too  readily.  If  Mr. 
Wells  were  facing  it  more  steadily,  he  might  discover  for 
us  a  deeper  significance  in  the  Cross.  He  has  not  fully 
gauged  the  nature  of  the  warfare  to  which  he  is  called  and 
to  which  he  is  calling  others.  He  is  not  the  prophet  who 
will  bring  Europe  to  a  deep  repentance.  For  that  we 
await  the  herald  not  of  God,  the  Invisible  King,  but  of  the 
King  made  visible  in  that  strange  man  on  the  Cross. 

A  fair  critique  of  the  relation  of  Mr.  Wells's  gospel  to  Chris- 
tianity might  reach  this  conclusion.  There  is  a  real  affinity 
between  the  truth  as  Mr.  Wells  sees  it,  and  the  Christian 
faith.  There  are  more  mumerous  points  of  contact  than 
he  himself  admits.  But  his  consciousness  of  difference  is 
neither  superficial  nor  mistaken.  The  serious  divergence 
does  not  lie  in  his  cavalier  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  nor  in  his  over-confident  dualism.  It  lies  in  his 
negative  estimate  of  Jesus.  This  attitude  towards  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  fully  explained  by  the  misrepresentation  of 
His  followers.  It  is  determined  in  part  at  least  by  the 
limitations  of  the  religious  experience  into  which  Mr.  Wells 
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has  entered,  conditioned  as  that  experience  is  by  the  facts 
of  war.  For  Mr.  Wells  is  not  alone  in  this  aloofness  from 
what  is  fundamental  in  the  Christian  creed.  Others  feel 
that  war  fashions  an  instinctive  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality which  is  something  other  than  the  Christian  faith. 
The  crucial  question  is,  have  we  to  do  with  a  vision  of  another 
God,  or  an  imperfect  vision  of  the  Christian  God  ?  There 
are  grounds  for  holding  to  the  latter  view.  For  neither 
Mr.  Wells  nor  the  world  at  large  can  base  religion  exclu- 
sively on  the  strained  experience  of  the  present  crisis. 
However  deep  these  impressions  go  we  want  a  larger  God. 
It  is  not  enough  that  God  is  Courage,  Youth  and  Heroic 
Love.  Our  God  must  raise  the  fallen  as  well  as  lead  the 
strong.  He  must  redeem  as  well  as  rebuke.  Mr.  Wells 
gladly  concedes  that  God  may  have  means  of  access  to 
those  who  seem  hopeless  and  useless  to  human  judgement. 
There  is  more  of  God  than  Mr.  Wells  yet  knows  or  sees. 
The  vision  he  has  received  he  communicates  so  vividly 
that  the  world  would  gain  if  he  should  ere  long  see  and 
know  more. 

HERBERT  G.  WOOD. 


THE    ETHICAL    NATURE    OF    OUR    LORD'S 
ESCHATOLOGY. 

IN  a  previous  inquiry,  contained  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Conduct  and  the  Kingdom  "  (EXPOSITOR,  April,  1914), 
we  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
were,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lay  stress 
on  some  form  of  moral  qualification  which  was  imperative 
for  those  who  would  be  included  among  its  members. 

In  the  present  paper,  which  is  by  way  of  a  sequel,  we 
desire  to  examine  eschatological  terms  and  figures  other 
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than  that  of  the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  see  if  with  them  also 
ethical  conditions  are  associated  in  the  mind  and  words  of 
Jesus. 

A.  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  use  of  the  term  Life,  and 
other  figurative  expressions  connected  therewith,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  personal  qualifications  that  are  required. 

1.  The  demand  for  a  right  inward  motive  and  for  personal 
effort  so  that  the  individual  may  be  fit  for  the  Kingdom, 
appears  perhaps  still  more  strikingly  in  the  direct  allusions 
to  human  resurrection  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life 
which  are  attributed  to  Jesus,  while  these  in  their  turn  are 
sometimes  veiled  under  figurative  expressions  of  reward, 
treasure  and  the  like.  Indeed,  every  reference  may  be  said 
to  imply  some  spiritual  and  moral  conditions  which  are 
necessary  for  individual  participation  in  the  coming  age. 

Naturally,  as  resurrection  is  to  the  Kingdom,  and  Life 
worthy  of  the  name  is  in  the  Kingdom,  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  ethical  qualities  prominent  in  connexion 
with  such  expressions  would  be  similar  to  those  which 
emerged  in  the  previous  portion  of  our  investigation.  This 
is  just  what  proves  to  be  the  case.  But  that  the  range  is 
narrower  may  be  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  retaining 
the  letters  which  marked  the  subdivisions  of  such  qualities 
in  the  former  article. 

First,  of  the  personal  qualifications  necessary  for  divine 
acceptance  the  need  and  the  effect  of  (a)  Repentance  are 
brought  out  adequately  in  the  beautiful  trilogy  of  parables 
contained  in  Luke  xv.,  illustrating  not  merely  the  boon 
to  the  individual  but  also  the  joy  of  the  Father  at  the  fulfil- 
ment upon  earth  of  the  fundamental  condition  for  life 
in  the  heavenly  home  (7,  10  ;  cf.  17,  24,  32).  The  joy  of 
"  heaven,"  that  is,  of  God,  reacts  on  the  penitent  even  within 
this  mundane  experience. 
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Again,  on  the  more  active  side,  the  conscious  effort  of 
(b)  Seeking  and  striving,  which  was  notable  in  connexion 
with  the  Kingdom  idea,  is  involved  in  that  concentration 
of  aim  which  is  desirable  for  finding  and  entering  the 
narrow  way  "  that  leadeth  unto  life  "  (Matt.  vii.  14). 

Passing  to  a  later  qualification,  we  gather  that  (/)  Labour 
which  is  continuous  and  faithful  is  proved  to  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  "entering  into  the  joy  of  "  God, presumably 
according  to  the  primary  application  of  the  parable  of  the 
Talents — in  the  age  to  come  (Matt.  xxv.  21,  23),  while  the 
outer  darkness,  by  contrast,  awaits  the  slothful  and  unpro- 
fitable (30). 

Once  more,  on  the  negative  side,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
requirement  of  personal  (i)  Self-denial  in  the  symbolically 
drastic  exhortation  to  the  controlling  of  physical  capacities 
which  might  be  used  for  evil  ends,  so  that  the  possessor  of  the 
limbs  and  faculties  in  question  might  "  enter  into  life," 
which  is  really  synonymous  with  entering  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (Mark  ix.  43  f¥.  ;  Matt,  xviii.  8  f.).  But  a  higher 
motive  than  the  relatively  selfish  one  of  "  interiting  eternal 
life  "  is  urged  in  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Rich  Man,  because 
in  his  case  it  is  just  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  others  in 
this  life  which  is  wanting  (Mark  x.  17  ff.)  ;  yet  that  leads 
to  the  "  treasure  in  heaven  "  (21),  which  is  virtually  identical 
with  "  eternal  life  "  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  bliss  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Lastly,  from  the  standpoint  of  more  passive  experience, 
for  those  who  endure  (j)  Persecution  in  proclaiming  the 
glad-tidings  and  in  putting  into  practice  the  Gospel  ethics 
the  same  happy  life  is  assured  under  the  familiar  figure  of 
"  great  reward  in  heaven "  (Matt.  v.  12  ;  Luke  vi.  23). 
That  is  its  aspect  as  a  stimulus  to  continuance  in  and 
development  of  devoted  service.  We  may  contrast  the 
promise  of  such  sure  "  reward "  for  acts  of  charity  to 
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Christ's  messengers,  typified  by  a  cup  of  water  (Mark  ix.  41  ; 
to  be  noticed  later). 

2.  (A)  Now  with  regard  to  the  requisite  personal  activi- 
ties. He  who  would  exercise  himself  in  the  Higher  Right- 
eousness will  not  be  forgetful  of  the  normally  accepted  reli- 
gious duties — Alms,  Prayer,  and  Fasting  (Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  18) ; 
only  their  inwardness  is  accentuated  by  our  Lord.  The 
acts  are  "  in  secret,"  but  the  future  "  recompense "  is 
assured  from  the  Father  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  yet  an- 
other figurative  term  for  life  in  the  coming  Kingdom. 
It  was  indeed  a  recognised  opinion  that  the  reward  of  man 
and  the  recompense  of  God  could  not  both  be  enjoyed ; 
but  when  the  "  acts  "  were  accomplished,  the  recompense 
of  God  was  expected  by  people  of  the  less  truly  religious 
Pharisaic  type  as  well  as  the  applause  of  men  ;  while  the 
purity  of  the  inward  motive,  the  religion  of  the  filial  heart 
on  which  Jesus  laid  the  supreme  stress,  was  disregarded. 

But  not  only  is  a  spiritually  disposed  righteousness 
essential  to  the  participation  in  life  everlasting,  it  is  at 
least  a  defensible  position  to  hold  that,  according  to  the 
Lucan  record  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  such  righteous,  in  the  new, 
fuller  and  higher  sense,  that  the  boon  of  resurrection  is 
limited.  This  may  be  argued  from  our  Lord's  counsel  to 
His  host  on  one  occasion  to  consider  in  his  invitations  to  a 
festivity  the  impoverished  and  the  incapacitated  :  "  for 
thou  shalt  be  recompensed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eous "  (Luke  xiv.  14). 

The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  allusion,  in  the  response 
of  Jesus  to  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  Holy  Week, 
to  those  "  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  "  (Lukexx.  35)  ;  so 
that  whatever  else  may  be  inferred  or  argued  with  regard 
to  others,  resurrection,  with  the  full  blessedness  inherent  in 
that  term,  is  to  be  postulated  certainly  for  the  righteous. 
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Yet  there  is  also  kept  in  view  by  our  Lord  the  danger  of  a 
merely  ceremonial  righteousness  which,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially valueless,  will  pass  unrewarded  by  the  Father  (Matt. 
vi.  1).  Only  those  whose  conduct  is  based  on  the  love 
which  leads  to  self-sacrificing  service,  the  righteous  in  the 
deeper  sense,  "go  away  into  eternal  life,"  according  to  the 
Judgment  picture  (Matt.  xxv.  46). 

(B)  When  we  turn  to  that  phase  of  personal  activities 
which  we  have  previously  designated  the  Wider  Love, 
we  notice  that  the  necessity  of  brotherly  love  is  brought 
out  perhaps  with  even  more  adequate  fulness  in  connexion 
with  eschatological  expressions  other  than  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

We  have  the  ministering  love  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.  28  ff.)  extended  to  the  unknown 
"  neighbour "  of  another  race  and  another  religious  up- 
bringing. And  this  story  was  told,  be  it  remembered,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  "  a  certain  lawyer  "  as  to  the 
conditions  for  inheriting  eternal  life  (25).  Within  the 
scope  of  this  relationship  of  love  our  enemies  too  are  in- 
cluded, as  we  have  seen  before,  and  beneficent  service 
towards  foes  is  one  of  its  manifestations.  Mercy  arising 
out  of  that  love  which  is  modelled  on  the  Father's  towards 
mankind  is  that  which  qualifies  for  the  life  which  is  spiritually 
related  to  God's  :  "ye  shall  be  sons  of  the  Highest  "  (Luke 
vi.  35). 

Some  such  "  reward  "  in  the  age  to  come  for  ministerial 
assistance  to  emissaries  of  the  Gospel  is  confidently  assumed, 
although  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  Mattheean 
transmission  of  the  sayings  relative  thereto  (x.  41  f.).  But 
in  the  Marcan  parallel  (ix.  41)  similar  reward  for  the  helper 
of  needy  missionaries  of  the  Master  is  assured.  For  the 
kindly  reception  of  them  is  equivalent  to  a  receiving  of 
Himself. 
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There  appears,  moreover,  to  exist  a  hint  of  a  mutual 
kindliness  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  ready  helpfulness 
in  the  stress  of  financial  difficulties,  of  which  the  story  of 
the  astute  Steward  tells  (Luke  xvi.  1  £f.).  A  loving  ministry 
of  welcoming  gratitude  seems  to  be  recognised  and  exercised 
beyond  earthly  conditions  in  "  the  eternal  tabernacles " 
(9). 

B.  Now  let  us  see  what  illumination  we  can  obtain  from 
such  references  to  character  and  conduct  as  are  associated 
with  the  functions  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

1.  At  the  outset,  some  of  the  personal  characteristics 
which  were  required  of  aspirants  to  the  Kingdom  emerge 
from  the  allusions  of  our  Lord  to  His  own  activities  and 
prerogatives  as  the  Son  of  man. 

Of  these,  (a)  Repentance,  as  the  result  of  His  preaching, 
is,  as  heretofore,  the  primary  need.  This  we  may  perceive 
from  the  utterance  of  warning  concerning  the  cities  which 
had  been  the  scenes  of  His  own  proclamation  of  the  message 
of  the  Kingdom — Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum  (Matt. 
xi.  21  ff.  ;  Luke  x.  13  ff.).  For  that  unreceptive  "  genera- 
tion," as  well  as  for  the  towns  which  it  inhabited,  the  sacred 
history  supplied  salutary  contrasts  of  penitence  and  readiness 
to  hearken — Nineveh,  and  "  the  queen  of  the  south " 
(Matt.  xi.  20  ff.,  xi.  41  f.  ;  Luke  xi.  29  ff.).  Not  blessedness 
but  judgment  awaits  indifference  to  the  heavenly  message, 
and  results  from  unresponsiveness  to  the  divine  call. 

Repentance,  as  we  have  previously  realised,  necessarily 
involves  Faith  in  the  preaching  which  evokes  it,  and  also 
in  the  authority  of  its  source.  And  this  faith  must  persist  in 
its  full  exercise  until  the  time  of  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of 
man.  Yet  the  danger  of  its  failure  to  do  so  is  recognised. 
The  verse-portion,  however,  which  gives  expression  to  this 
sad  doubt  (Luke  xviii.  86),  may  be  an  ecclesiastical 
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comment  and  not  a  genuine  utterance  of  our  Lord,  especially 
if  "  the  faith  "  be  pressed  in  an  objective  sense.  Just  as 
during  the  active  ministry  faith  in  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
was  a  pre-condition — whether  directly  mentioned  (e.g., 
Matt.  ix.  2,  22,  28,  xv.  28  ;  Luke  xvii.  19,  etc.)  or  not — 
for  the  individual  reception  of  any  deed  of  mercy,  so  in  the 
attitude  to  Him  and  to  His  tidings  belief  in  the  ideal  pre- 
sence of  the  Kingdom,  the  actual  participation  here  and 
now  in  a  foretaste  of  its  blessedness,  and  the  consequent 
assurance  of  its  approaching  consummation,  is  assumed  to  be 
a  sine  qua  non  for  the  self-surrendered  disciple. 

Again,  to  pass  to  one  of  the  later  qualities,  in  anticipation 
of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  man  the  requirement  of  (g) 
Preparedness  is  emphasised,  (i)  According  to  a  Lucan 
additional  clause  of  somewhat  doubtful  authenticity,  Watch- 
fulness is  especially  associated  with  fitness  "  to  stand,"  i.e., 
in  a  process  of  judgment,  "  before  the  Son  of  man,"  and 
escape  an  adverse  verdict  (xxi.  36c)  in  "  that  day "  of 
universal  testing  (34  f.).  (ii.)  Constant  Readiness,  too,  is 
demanded,  because,  according  to  a  saying  derived  apparently 
from  Q,  "in  an  hour  that  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
cometh  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  44  ;  Luke  xii.  40) ;  and  the  context 
demonstrates  that  this  signifies  the  preparedness  of  a 
continuous  and  faithful  service,  such  as  was  noted  in 
connexion  with  fitness  for  the  coming  reign  of  God. 

2.  (A)  As  to  the  personal  activities  that  are  directed 
outwardly,  that  is,  in  relation  to  others,  it  may  be  remarked 
with  regard  to  the  idea  of  that  Higher  Righteousness  which 
"  exceeds  "  the  legal  standard,  that  the  compiler  of  the 
first  Gospel — quite  in  accordance  with  his  habit  of  attributing 
prerogatives  of  judgment  to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
clearness  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  other  synoptic 
narratives — puts  into  the  Lord's  mouth  after  a  prediction  of 
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His  advent  this  additional  clause  :  "  and  then  shall  he 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  doing  "  ;  appending 
it  to  the  declaration  that  the  Son  of  man  will  "  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  "  (Matt.  xvi.  27). 

Carefulness  of  speech  must  be  a  result  closely  associated 
with  this  control  of  individual  conduct  in  relation  to  others, 
as  the  extension  of  the  range  of  judgment  to  words  as  well 
testifies  ;  seeing  that  men's  words  betoken  and  reveal  their 
inward  character,  and  witness  to  the- fitness  of  "  the  heart  " 
of  the  candidate  for  the  blessedness  of  the  age  to  come. 
We  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  inference  as  justifiable, 
although  the  passage  may  not  rightly  belong  to  the  occasion 
of  the  "  blasphemy  "  charge,  or  even  emanate  originally 
from  Jesus  Himself  at  all  (Matt.  xii.  36  f.  only ;  see  below). 

(B)  Under  the  heading  of  Love,  with  the  special  connota- 
tion of  love  towards  the  Son  of  man,  we  might  class  such 
passages  as  those  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  infer  that 
it  is  the  Lord's  testimony  to  their  relationship  and  attitude  to 
Himself  which  will  be  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  for  that 
verdict  upon  men  which  issues  in  bliss  or  woe  "  in  the  world 
to  come."  On  the  positive  side,  as  the  supreme  Witness 
before  the  Father  in  the  future,  He  is  represented  as  "  con- 
fessing," or  avowing  His  recognition  of  them  as  associates, 
those  that  have  confessed  Him  in  their  lives  on  earth  by  a 
like  filial  disposition  and  conduct ;  while  He  has  by  contrast 
to  "  deny  "  those  that  have  denied  Him  before  men  by  their 
very  unlikeness  to  the  divine  nature  as  He  has  manifested 
and  proclaimed  it  (Matt.  x.  32  f.  ;  Luke  xii.  8  f.).  Again, 
on  the  negative  side,  the  three  records  alike  furnish  the 
saying  that  those  who  are  "  ashamed  of  "  the  Son  of  man 
and  of  His  message  will  find  Him  likewise  ashamed  of  them, 
"  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  "  (Mark  vii. 
38,  and  parallels).  The  terrible  doom  following  upon  the 
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breaking  of  or  backsliding  from  this  relationship  of  loving 
intercourse  and  comradeship  is  darkly  hinted  at,  in  the 
case  of  the  betrayer,  by  the  use  of  a  phrase  current  in 
apocalyptic  writings,  that  it  were  "  good  if  he  had  not  been 
born  "  (Mark  xiv.  21  ;  cf.  Enoch  xxxviii.  2,  etc.). 

Moreover,  that  ministering  love  to  others  which  was 
found  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  the  participant  in  the 
glorious  Kingdom  is  to  be  modelled  on  the  example  of  lowly 
and  unsparing  service  for  the  benefit  and  salvation  of 
"  many,"  which  the  Son  of  man  has  Himself  set  on  earth 
(Mark  x.  45  ;  Matt.  xx.  28),  and  which  constitutes  the  only 
path  to  that  future  exaltation,  concerning  which  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  had  so  recently  manifested  that  they  entertained 
such  very  crude  and  materialistic  conceptions  (Mark  x.  37). 

C.  In  conclusion,  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  out  the 
ethical  colouring  of  the  Saviour's  allusions  to  the  Judgment. 
Some  of  the  references  in  question  have  come  under  passing 
observation  in  other  connexions  previously. 

1.  Our  Lord's  allusions,  direct  or  figurative,  to  the 
Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  age  exhibit  throughout  the  moral 
nature  of  the  grounds  of  decision.  As  to  personal  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  only  what  we  might  anticipate  when  we  discover 
that  the  condemned  and  excluded  are  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  just  those  qualities  which  were  demanded  of 
aspirants  to  the  divine  Kingdom,  or  in  other  words  the 
contrary  characteristics  are  prominent  with  those  who  are 
worthy  only  of  condemnation. 

The  absence,  for  example,  of  (a)  Repentance  at  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  or  of  His  ambassadors  is  a  ground  for 
adverse  judgment,  because  by  that  very  fact  the  primary 
qualification  for  fitness  for  the  life  with  God  is  lacking. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  warnings,  already  noticed,  relative 
to  the  cities  wherein  our  Lord  had  ministered  and  done  "most 
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of  his  powers  "  (Matt.  xi.  20  ff. ;  cf.  Luke  x.  13  ff.).  And 
the  saying  attached  to  the  story  of  the  Centurion  at  Caper- 
naum demonstrates  afresh  that  want  of  penitence  implies 
want  of  faith,  and  that  on  the  part  even  of  those  members 
of  the  chosen  people  who  felt  so  confidently  that  they  them- 
selves were  assured  of  escape  from,  or  acquittal  in,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  quite  certain  of  inheriting  the  very  Kingdom 
from  which  Jesus  said  that  they  would  be  "  cast  forth," 
because  they  had  proved  indifferent  to  the  divine  summons 
(Matt.  viii.  10  ff.  ;  cf.  Luke  xiii.  28  f.). 

Again,  the  value  of  (/)  Work  in  view  of  the  approaching 
Judgment  is  estimated  according  to  its  effectiveness  for 
service  of  God  and  of  man..     In  this  instance,  too,  the  truth 
is  exhibited  from  the  negative  side,  especially  through  the 
terse  and  clear  language  respecting  the  exclusion  from  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  of  non-doers  of  the  Father's  will  (Matt, 
vii.  21  ;    cf.  Luke  vi.  46)  ;    while,  in  verses  editorially  con- 
nected therewith  by  the  use  of  the  title  "  Lord,"  we  learn 
that  those  who  "  prophesied  "  by  the  name  of  Jesus  are 
bidden  to  "  depart  "  and  as  unrecognised  as  "  workers  of  law- 
lessness "  (22  f.).     No  outward  homage  can  be  accounted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  inward  impulse  of  deep  love  ;    only 
the  sincere  are  worthy  to  become  inheritors.     The  Lucan 
form,  in  a  different  context  of  utterances  suggested  by  the 
"  narrow  door  "  (xiii.  24  ff.),  renders  definite  the  application 
of  the  words  of  the  defendants  to  Jesus  Himself,  by  the 
additional  details  of  table  companionship  and  of  teaching 
in  their  streets  (26) ;    but  the  authenticity  of  these  clauses 
has  been  questioned. 

The  assertion,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
above,  that  words  also  constitute  part  of  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment perhaps  calls  for  further  notice  in  this  connexion.  It 
is  confined  to  a  unique  addition  in  Matthew,  wherein 
different  terms  for  "  words  "  are  used  in  consecutive  sen- 
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tences  :  "  And  I  say  unto  you  that  every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words  (\6ya>v)  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned " 
(xii.  36  f  ;  cf.  Mark  vii.  15  ff.,  Matt.  xv.  11  ff.,  of  defilement 
from  within  ;  also  Matthew  v.  22,  of  the  danger  of  judgment 
for  ebullitions  of  anger);  but  the  doctrine  as  such  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  Gospels,  although  words  indeed  testify  to  the 
state  of  heart  (34  f.  ;  ef.  xxiii.  25  f.,  Luke  vi.  45) ;  and  it 
forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  general  emphasis  of  Jesus 
on  the  broad  issues  of  judgment,  as  opposed  to  the  minute 
ceremonial  detail  which  engrossed  so  disproportionately 
the  attention  of  His  contemporaries  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  23  f., 
etc.).  Possibly  an  application  to  mankind  of  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist  (li.  4  ;  cf .  Sirach  v.  13  f.)  is  in  mind.  Never- 
theless, we  must  concede  that  the  idea  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  Lord's  point  of  view,  as  against  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  for  words,  and  above  all  thoughts  (Mark  vii.  21  ff., 
etc.),  often  reveal  the  inner  motive  more  than  actions. 

Next,  various  aspects  of  the  lack  of  (g)  Preparedness  are 
alluded  to  in  association  with  an  adverse  judgment.  General 
unreadiness  or  contemptuous  indifference  is  more  prominent 
than  want  of  watchfulness  in  this  respect,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fragmentary  story  of  the  Wedding  Guest,  who  was 
found  to  be  unequipped  with  that  garment  which  was  de- 
manded by  etiquette  or  which  was  actually  supplied  for  his 
use  (Matt.  xxii.  12  f.).  Once  more,  the  lord  of  the  untrust- 
worthy and  so  unready  slave  commits  him  to  dire  penalities, 
to  which  the  record  gives  an  apocalyptic  colouring  (Matt, 
xxiv.  50  f.).  With  this  must  be  compared  the  closely 
similar  parallel  in  Luke  (xii.  46  ff.),  at  the  end  of  a  group  of 
utterances  connected  by  the  "  slave  "  idea,  where  it  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  ignorance  is  regarded  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance  affecting  the  degree  of  punishment — "  many  " 
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or  "  few  "  stripes  (47  f.).  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that 
in  all  these  cases  it  is  the  editor  of  the  first  Gospel  alone 
who  gives  so  definitely  eschatological  a  turn  to  these  parables 
and  similes,  by  means  of  the  strongly  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions of  "  the  outer  darkness  "  and  "  the  weeping  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth."  Nevertheless,  the  solemn  warning, 
even  if  interpretative,  is  needful  and  valuable. 

Similarly,  the  door  is  closed  upon  the  careless  and  unready 
Virgins,  who  had  neglected  to  make  due  provision  for 
possible  delay  (Matt.  xxv.  10  ft.),  and  the  bridegroom 
"  recognises  them  not  "  (12,  cf .  vii.  23).  Although  it  is  not 
stated  in  so  many  words,  the  story  is  evidently  regarded 
as  furnishing  an  application  to  the  final  penalty  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  messianic  banquet  as  typical  of  the  bliss  of 
the  coming  age.  In  this  respect  it  harmonises  with  other 
grave  parabolic  warnings  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  such  as 
the  exclusion  from  the  "  supper  "  of  those  invited  guests 
who  proved  indifferent  to  the  customary  second  and  final 
summons  (Luke  xiv.  24). 

2.  (A)  With  reference  to  the  absence  of  personal  activities 
or  with  regard  to  such  as  are  only  evil  either  in  intention  or 
result,  we  find  that  the  lack  of  the  Higher  Righteousness  is 
implied  as  a  ground  of  judgment  in  the  Matthaean  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  Tares  ;  albeit  that  the  criminal 
conduct  which  takes  its  place  is  designated  in  a  positive 
and  incisive  manner,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Psalms,  as 
"  doing  lawlessness,"  and  to  those  guilty  thereof  the  extreme 
penalty  is  meted  out,  "  the  furnace  of  fire,"  and  "  the  wailing 
and  the  gnashing  of  teeth,"  according  to  the  recurrent  for- 
mula of  this  narrator  (xiii.  41  ££.).  The  righteous,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  will  "  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  "  (43),  a  metaphor  which  recalls  the  descriptions 
in  Enoch  (xxxix.  7,  xliii,  4,  cviii.  11  fif.)  and  other  apocalyptic 
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literature.  We  may  fittingly  associate  with  this  absence 
of  the  true  righteousness  the  "  greater  condemnation  "  of 
the  hypocritical  scribes  (Mark  xii.  36  ff.,  Luke  xx.  46  f.). 

(B)  The  dramatic  delineation  of  the  application  of  one 
principle  of  judgment,  the  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
ministering  Love,  exhibits  in  terribly  vivid  language  the 
permanence  of  the  loss  consequent  on  the  unfeeling  treatment 
of  fellow-men  ;  whether  the  primary  intention  of  the  graphic 
word-picture  were  to  restrict  the  conduct  in  question  to  that 
directed  towards  the  early  ambassadors  of  the  Gospel,  or 
to  relate  it  broadly  to  the  treatment  of  men  as  such.  It  is 
just  the  unloving  who  are  associated  with  "  the  devil  and  his 
angels"  in  "  the  eternal  fire,"  which  at  any  rate  signifies 
in  the  imagery  of  Jewish  apocalypses  the  extremity  of 
divine  doom  (Matt.  xxv.  41,  46). 

In  these  two  papers — the  former  one  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  present  surveying 
other  aspects  of  the  age  to  come,  grouped  under  the  headings 
of  Life,  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  Judgment — we  have,  we 
think,  gathered  together  a  sufficiency  of  material  from  our 
Lord's  eschatological  teaching  to  support  the  contention, 
and  to  establish  the  fact,  that  it  is  predominantly  and 
intentionally  ethical.  Apocalyptic,  to  put  it  another  way, 
is  the  vehicle,  furniture,  or  garment  of  much  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  message  of  Jesus  :  it  is  integral  to  its  pourtrayal, 
and  not  mere  embroidery.  And  we  firmly  believe  that  this 
assertion  holds  good,  notwithstanding  any  critical  admission 
of  the  extension  or  the  sharpening  of  the  eschatological 
element  in  our  Lord's  doctrine  at  the  hands  of  either  reporters 
or  editors. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  WINSTANLEY. 
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